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UNDER THE BLACK 


CASSOCK 


BY EDITH MORGAN WILLETT 
Author of “The Chauffeur and the Jewels,”’ etc. 
I. 
HE night closed in ominously... 
f _ Snow had been falling in a fitful, capricious fashion all the 
afternoon, but as evening came on. it turned into rain, which 
froze slightly as it fell, and covered the pavements with glaze and slush: 

All the way down Sixtieth Street the dark houses seemed to huddle 
together, watching the storm with furtive eyes. Only the Berryman 
mansion, near the corner, was astare with lights, the long, striped 
funnel of its awning, before which a few shrouded traps were drawn 
up, telling unmistakably that some social function was taking pipes 
within. 

Mrs. Berryman, a clever-faced, primly-dressed Bostonian, stood . 
with her apoplectic-looking husband in front of the drawing-room’s 
blazing fire, and greeted each incoming guest with the emphasis which 
only a blizzard can imprint on our Northern hospitality. 

Copyright, 1907, by J. B. Lipprncorr Company, All rights reserved. 
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“You dear child!” she declared as a tall girl in white satin made 
her belated apologies. “We feel so grateful to you for coming out 
at all on a night like this! ” 

Mr. Berryman put his enthusiasm heavily into his hand-shake. 

“Glad to see you, Miss Winston,” he rumbled. “ Which shall it 
be, a Scotch or a cocktail ? ” 

He hovered—if two hundred and fifty pounds encased in broadcloth 
can be said to hover—fussily over each successive arrival, keeping an 
absorbed eye on the footmen moving about with trays and glasses, and 
from time to time conferring anxiously with his confidential man at 
the door, thus feeling, as it were, the pulse of culinary conditions 
below. Mr. Berryman, in fact, treated each dinner precisely as an 
experienced practitioner does a difficult case, and, with his wife’s 
codperation, not to mention that of the chef, generally succeeded in 
“ pulling through ” three a week during the season. 

Geoffry Hastings was the last guest to arrive that night. His 
stalwart lissomeness fitted itself admirably to his dress-suit, from 
which the blond, curly head shot up with a curious effect of radiance. 
Mrs. Berryman, studying the sharp, delicately small outline of his 
features and contrasting them with his powerful throat, told herself 
that his was the reversion to an old type, probably the exact repro- 
duction of a Virginian grandfather. 

“T’m so glad it is really you,” she told him confidentially. “I 
feared it might be a messenger-boy with a note of regrets.” 

The young man laughed in his easy, perfunctory way. 

“TI went through every form of physical exercise to get here,” 
he remarked. “The cars are so crowded they won’t even stop—you 
see, it’s snowing like the mischief now—and cabs are as rare as—well, 
as terrapin by this time.” 

His keen blue eyes had already caught sight of a man who was 
talking to a tall girl in white at the other end of the room. 

“Leo Portovent, the composer!” he ejaculated, looking with an 
odd intensity at the slim, dark figure of the man, whose profile showed 
in ivory semitones against the primrose wall, the full, vivid lips and 
brilliant eyes at whimsical war with an austere forehead and a peaked, 
monkish chin. “I thought he could never be found at a dinner,” 

Hastings continued. “As usual, Mrs. Berryman, you have attained 
the unattainable.” 

“Oh, I don’t flatter myself that I’m the attraction,” disclaimed 
his hostess, dropping her voice. “ Don’t you see——” 

Her confidences were cut short by her husband’s wheezy approach. 

“My dear,” he said, “are you aware that it’s after half past 
eight? May I ask when you propose to have dinner? Phillips says 
that the fish won’t be worth eating if it’s kept another five minutes.” 
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Mrs. Berryman took discreet note of the smothered wrath in her 
husband’s voice. 
“Good gracious!” she ejaculated, with a worried frown. “ Let 
me see ”—she glanced around the room. “ Every one’s here, I think, 
but Miss Sturgis, a Boston friend whom you are to take in to dinner, 
Mr. Hastings. Bessie’s one of those dear, visionary cloud-dwellers, 
who never come down to earth in time for dinner. If youll just give 
me one minute, Henry, I ’ll try to get her on the telephone.” 

Mrs. Berryman was back at the end of five minutes with the news 
that Miss Sturgis was still waiting for her cab. 

“Poor girl! She says it’s been on its way for the last hour, and 
that she supposes she ’ll reach here eventually. Well, we won’t wait for 
her any longer.” She turned to the young man beside her. “ Won’t 
you give me your arm, Mr. Hastings? And there comes General Anstey 
to claim the other. He’s a prehistoric playmate of mine, by the way, 
whom I want you to meet.” 

Introductions, even in Mrs. Berryman’s unceremonious hands, took 
some moments, and the little procession was on its way before her 
elderly escort could make a remark. 

“Tell me,” he whispered as they reached the dining-room door, 
“about that tall Miss Winston to whom you introduced me just now. 
I have been watching her, and she has the fairness of a Swede, the 
self-possession of a French woman—I don’t mean your jeune fille— 
and the perfect naturalness of the ideal American girl. Didn’t I 
hear something about her being engaged to that young Portovent?” 

“Did you?” Mrs. Berryman’s expression was a bit sphinx-like. 
“Oh, it’s quite possible. But I’m sure you don’t believe all you hear, 
General.” 

There was a finality in her tone that ended the subject just then, 
and they entered the dining-room and began to dispose themselves with 
the others about its round table—a vivid color scheme in red camellias. 
Every one was talking at once, in the haphazard, disjointed fashion 
that usually characterizes the beginning of a dinner. When things 
began to unravel themselves a little around the table Mrs. Berryman 

turned to the man beside her. 

“What are you thinking about?” she inquired with some interest, 
for the General was still absently tucking his napkin under the third 
wavelet of his ponderous chin, his eyes being well employed opposite. 

“To tell the truth,” he remarked, withdrawing them, “I was won- 
dering why your young escort has been placed over there by my beauty. 
Look here, Molly ”—his tone became suddenly the intimate one of 
a college boy—*“ why did you choke me off just now when I was asking 
you if she was n’t engaged?” 

“Well, really, you know”—Mrs. Berryman lowered her voice a 
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little—“ half of New York fancies Ellice is engaged to young Has- 
tings, and the other half thinks it’s to Portovent. I happen to know 
that there’s another aspirant. Do you see him over there—that large, 
clean-shaven man beside Mrs. Van Nest?” She glanced across the 
table. “Mr. Waldo has the reputation of making the most of every 
opportunity, and they say he floats on top of the worst Wall Street 
panic. Well, I’ve put my money on him.” 
. “T’m afraid you won’t win,” commented the other. His shrewd 
eyes had returned to the object of their speculation, who, all uncon- 
scious of it, sat toying with the course before her, and listening 
absorbedly to what Leo Portovent was saying. It was a chance remark 


of his that had brought her suddenly to attention. 
“Do you believe in presentiments?” he had asked abruptly. And 


as she made no immediate answer: “I have had the oddest, most 
unaccountable feeling all day that something is going to happen— 
something particularly disagreeable.” 

“ Ah, you ’ve felt it, too! ” something in the girl’s subconsciousness 
had cried out, but aloud she had parried instinctively. “ Don’t you 
think that the blizzard is responsible for that feeling? I’ve noticed 
that before an approaching storm the air is often full of an ominous 
something which jars horribly on one’s nerves.” 

Portovent was silent a moment; at length— 

“T wonder,” he said, pursuing his thought, “ why it is that you ’re 
sometimes given an inkling of things beforehand, when you’re dis- 
tinctly without the power to avert them.” 

“Are you?” The girl was covertly studying his face. “ Don’t you 
consider that we ’re all free agents?” 


Leo Portovent shook his head. 
“ Free agents,” he ejaculated, with sudden bitterness, “ when we ’re 


all driven straight ahead through life, like horses with blinders on, 
with nothing to be seen but the bit of road in front of our feet, none 
of us with the faintest notion of where we’re going! But, speaking 
of omens,” he said, changing the subject restlessly, “ just cast a glance 
on the other side of your left-hand neighbor. What do you think of 
that empty chair beside Hastings? ” 

Miss Winston’s glance went swiftly in the direction he indicated. 

“Tt is empty!” she realized in hushed tones. “ How strange! 
Is n’t Miss Sturgis coming?” 

“Evidently not,” the other observed dryly. “I’ve been highly 
edified by the hushed whispers and telegraphic signals between our 
hostess and the butler. You see, no one can be found to fill the place. 
No wonder, either, on a night like this.” He chuckled at her expres- 
sion of dismay. “I believe you and I are the only people at the 


table who have counted.” 
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“ Thirteen,” the girl said under her breath, “and it’s a Friday, 
too ! 

“Well, at any rate, we’re prepared for the worst.” Portovent 
laughed satirically, shrugging his slight shoulders with a gesture 
inherited directly from a line of French ancestors. “If I must die 
to-morrow, it behooves me to enjoy myself this evening. Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry! ” 

The dinner seemed a long one, and Mrs. ‘Sexpeen breathed a sigh 
of relief when it was over, and the women (the American man is not 
subject to superstition) were safely ensconced in the drawing-room, 
none of them apparently having realized that thirteen people had been 
seated around the table. 

The men did not take long over their cigars that night, but the 
carriages were already being called when Geoffry Hastings entered 
the drawing-room at the head of a straggling procession, and Miss 
Winston was bidding her hostess good-by. 

“T suppose you are going directly on to the Blanchards’,” he said, 
joining the girl after he had made his adieus. “I myself have some 
business matters to attend to first, but I shall be there in time to 
claim the cotillon.” 

The girl acquiesced. 

“ And my answer?” His voice dropped. “Shall I get it then?” 

Standing as they were with their backs to the lights, he did not 
see the sudden color that came into the girl’s face. 

“You shall have it at twelve o’clock,” she said softly, adding with 
lingering emphasis: “ At twelve o’clock you shall know everything.” 

Geoffry Hastings drew a long breath. “ Twelve o’clock will settle 
my destiny,” he said as he left her. 

He had gone by the time Miss Winston found her wraps, and it 
was Leo Portovent who helped the girl into her carriage. 

“Do you go on to the Blanchards’, too?” she asked as he gave the 
coachman the order. 

“A ball? ”—the young man lifted his hands in simulated horror. 
“Ah, I have better use for my nights, thank you!” 

He spoke lightly enough, but Ellice remembered afterwards his 
odd pallor and the smoky rings about his eyes, drawn by sleepless 
nights. Every one knew that he was working feverishly on his new 
opera, great expectations of which were already rife in the musical 
world; yet the composer himself looked absurdly boyish as he stood 
at the curbing, his slight form steadied with difficulty against the 
wind’s force. 

“Can’t I give you a lift home, Mr. Portovent?” asked the girl, 
seized by a sudden impulse. “The Walsingham is directly in my 
way, and, with only my maid and me inside, there’s plenty of room.” 
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Leo placed himself with alacrity beside Ellice, while the French 
woman, a demure, black-toqued, and jacketed figure, sat opposite, 
apparently oblivious of the low-voiced téte-a-téte. 

It was a weird drive. The carriage moved slowly down what 
seemed to be an eddy of a dim river, along which the patches of electric 
light stretched themselves out like white beckoning hands to the im- 
penetrable house-fronts. Lamps glimmered at intervals as cabs 
steered slowly by, or a bubble of gleam and color turned into a lum- 
bering omnibus rocking past. 

On the carriage drifted, on through a slushy flood, past lines of 
fixed lights like ships at anchor, steering its way around all kinds of 
blundering craft. Rain peppered the windows like shot, while driven 
snow fumbled with soft knuckles at the panes. Suddenly these shook 
with a jar echoed in a dull thud outside. The vehicle had stopped, 
and the three within took wondering note of the driver descending 
with a clatter from the box. Portovent’s window went up with a 
screak, his head thrust out inquiringly. 

“ What ’s happened ?” he called. 

“Horse fell down, sor,” answered a deep voice, as, silhouetted 
against the distant electric glare, a policeman’s helmet came into view, 
bending over the black, inert mass in the slush. 

Other heads now loomed out of the murk, their owners joining the 
conference outside, emphasized by excited voices and the jingle of 
unharnessing. Portovent got out to investigate. 

“What is the matter?” Ellice asked when he returned. 

He turned a perplexed face to hers. 

“The off horse has slipped on the pavement,” he explained. “He 
seems to be hurt, so of course he can’t pull anything now; and the 
worst of it is, there ’s no chance of getting any other trap at this hour 
of the night.” At that moment the coachman looked in at the car- 
riage windows, dripping and apologetic. 

“ How long will it take you to get to the stables? ” Portovent asked 
him. 

“ Allowin’ fer the lame hoss an’ the bad goin’, itll be a matther 
of an hour or more before I ’1l be back,” the man answered. 

Ellice consulted her watch. 

“T don’t have to be at the Blanchards’ till twelve o’clock,” she 
said, “in time for the cotillon, you know. It’s only the terrible 
exposure of waiting here that I mind.” 

“Of course you can’t wait here,” declared Portovent. “ That’s 


out of the question.” 
He leaned with sudden alertness out of the window, hailing the 


cabman. 
“T say, can you get us to the pavement over there? ”—pointing 
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to a square of lights opposite. Then, as the carriage lurched across 
the street— 

“ At any rate, I can get you under shelter without any exposure,” 
he told Ellice. “You could n’t have walked a step in this slush.” 

The young man himself was in it up to the ankles as he helped the 
two women out and under the protection of the long red awning. 

“T have n’t the least idea where we are,” Miss Winston said as he 
rejoined her after a word or two with the coachman and they started 
up a carpeted stairway. “These hotels are all so much alike. But I 
don’t feel that I’ve ever been here before.” 

“You certainly never have,” Portovent replied. “May I intro- 
duce you to the Walsingham Flats? ” 

He swept her a bow with an easy laugh, but the girl stopped short. 

“Oh, I can’t possibly wait here!” she said in hurried undertones. 
“T would rather go back to the carriage.” 

“ And have pneumonia?” Portovent spoke with sudden impatience. 
“Isn't it more sensible to sit comfortably in my studio until the 
carriage comes? And while you ’re waiting I shall play you a phrase 
that came to me during that wild drive, the storm motif that I believe 
will make my opera.” His voice quivered excitedly. “ You will shape 
the unfashioned thoughts with your inspiration, your interest. Are n’t 
you coming?” 

He took a quick step forward. 

“To your rooms?” questioned the girl blankly. 

“Where else?” Portovent’s tones dropped. “It would be simple 
madness for you to sit outside, and of course you could n’t stay here” 
—with a significant lift of his eyebrows towards the hall beyond, where 
a clerk eyed them interestedly from his desk, and an elevator-boy 
sprawled on the bare bench beside him. 

There was a pause as the young girl weighed this somewhat mis- 
leading reasoning. Dazed by the night’s happenings and not yet 
firmly shackled into society’s iron-clad regulations, her mind was 
confusedly adrift in this exigency, unprovided for during the eighteen 
short years of her life. 

Meanwhile the pair in the hall beyond observed them with a 
curiosity of which Portovent was vexatiously aware. 

“We must get out of this,” he muttered under his breath. And 
then, to the girl: 

“ There is nothing else to be done, Miss Winston,” he said decidedly. 
“Your maid will be there, and you can explain it all to your aunt 
later. One has to do unconventional things sometimes in an emergency 
like this.” 

He walked into the hall with determination, leading the way 
to the lift, and mechanically the girl followed, taking in bewildered. 
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half protesting fashion a step that was to set its imprint on her whole 
life. 

“T often give little evening musicales in my rooms,” Portovent 
told her airily as the elevator shot up. “ My only fear is that the 
studio fire may have gone out.” 

He opened the door with a latch-key, and while the women took 
off their wraps in the hall, he passed rapidly into the room beyond, 
turned up the pale lamp, hung from the ceiling by a long, green worm, 
poked the logs smouldering in the fireplace, and paused an instant 
before the jade clock ticking above. He turned sharply at the sound 
of a satin rustle in the doorway. 

“Tt seems like a dream, your being here,” he said, “but isn’t 
Friday the night that dreams come true?” 


II. 


Mr, the French maid, Parisian of Parisians, sat in a deep, leather 
arm-chair in Portovent’s hall, facing the open studio door and drinking 
in with mingled delight and horror the sounds that proceeded from 
the next room. 

Music, to her frivolous, Bromidic brain, had hitherto meant the 
strains of organs, both street and church, with occasional snatches 
from the Variétés. But for these deep rumblings and uncanny, were- 
wolf cries she found no name, only shivers of terrified ecstasy. The 
windows rattled and the floors shook with the fury of storm within 
and without, and gradually, as she listened with uncomprehending 
ears, there came to her, as to most of Portovent’s listeners, hypnotic 
fingers, laying hold of her plastic senses. 

The physical Mimi still sat primly in the hall by the hat-stand, 
under the chandelier’s yellow glow, but Mimi’s soul was out in the 
storm, battered, driven, and lost, in a deafening wind-chaos. It 
fled, white and shaken, in and out of tangly woods, followed by 
long-haired, web-footed creatures, shrieking in hellish voices. Satyr- 
like faces peered at her behind the trees, and always the air was rent 
by laughter, shrill, demoniac. 

Thus did the storm motif of Portovent’s opera, which in a bare 
twelvemonth was to bewitch the musical world of two continents, first 
lay its spell on a little French maid. 

When she came to herself, the music had ceased. Outside the hall 
window, the storm was subsiding in feeble gusts. 

_ Mimi sat upright and felt her hair, thus regaining hold, in- 
stinctively, of the actualities of life. It is curious how much con- 
vineing realism there is to the Eternal Feminine in the “feel” of 
a hair-pin! With the adjustment of her toque, the woman’s normal 
balance was practically restored. Mimi was herself again. Looking 
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at her watch, she was seized with astonishment at the lateness of the 
hour. 

“ Dieu! What would remark madame la tante, should she hear of 
this escapade of mademoiselle!” 

Her eyes, glinting oddly, travelled through the open portiére into 
the next room. 

There, beside the grand piano, were the pair she sought, one of 
them on a music-stool, conning an opera score with a child’s reverent 
eyes, the other bending over her, expounding, gesticulating excitedly. 

Mimi listened uncomprehendingly to the musical jargon, viewing 
the scene before her with mingled impatience and scorn. 

“ Quelle bétise! What a pitiful waste of time! Where are the 
tears and imprecations, the embr-r-r-aces and _ ki-i-isses? ”—hall- 
marks, in her eyes, of all rational love-making. 

Once she saw Portovent kiss the girl’s hand, but he did it austerely, 
as a master to a pupil, the other receiving his homage in the same 
impersonal spirit. Yet, watching them, her quick brain translating 
stray looks and words into the language she knew, Mimi began, with 
keen satisfaction, to scent what she was looking for—the man, the 
lover, masking behind the musician. 

Thus far Portovent had kept these other selves discreetly in the 
background, contenting himself by playing—consummate artist that he 
was—on the girl’s impressionable senses, tuning them more and more 
in harmony with his mood, making her respond, all unconsciously, 
to his mental touch. 

“Ca arrive!” noted Mimi from the hall, recognizing good work 
with instinctive judgment. 

But Portovent’s passion, kept well in hand up to this point, was 
getting the better of him. Self-interest was confusing his usual 
insight. Though an adept in the art of manipulating instruments, he 
all at once lost his head, blundered, struck the wrong key. Mimi’s 
knowledge of English could not fathom what he said, but she saw 
Ellice Winston recoil, shrinking involuntarily within herself. 

“Oh, why did you say that?” she asked reproachfully. “Now 
everything ’s broken up and jumbled and topsy-turvy. It will never 
be the same again.” 

She rose to her feet, sighing. 

“ You ’ve spoiled our wonderful moment by asking me that—when 
you know it’s impossible.” Her voice sank. “TI never could marry 
without love.” 

Summoning all his forces, Portovent now struck the supreme 
note. 

“Then sacrifice love! ” he ordained superbly. “ Other women have 
done as much for the good of others. You are capable of self-sacrifice. 
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Give me happiness, and I will give it to the world in music! You will 
make yourself immortal by immortalizing me!” 

Five years later Ellice would have smiled at the blatant egoism, the 
touch of melodrama, the irrepressible youthfulness, of the little speech. 
As it was, the loftiness of its imperious appeal to her higher instincts, 
coupled with the flattering intimation of their power over him, cap- 
tured the girl’s imagination, touched her strangely. She could not 
do what he asked, for an imperative reason, hidden thus far deep in 
her own heart, only to-night to be acknowledged for the first time to 
the man she loved. But the perfection of that happiness must not be 
sullied by another’s hurt. She could not tell Portovent the truth now. 

“Come and see me some day,” she temporized after a little pause. 
“T shall like to talk things over with you when my mind is clear again. 
To-night your music seems to have paralyzed all my sense of propor-_ 
tion, of the fitness of things.” She threw a startled glance at the 
clock. “I’ve actually been here thirty minutes already!” 

Rising hurriedly to her feet, she turned to go, but Leo Portovent 
stood between her and the door. 

“ Ah, don’t hurry,” he said with an excited laugh, as the girl came 
up to him. “ What if I don’t let you go until you promise to marry 
me?” 

Boyish, idle, as the threat was, it made the listener in the hall 
prick up her ears with sudden alertness. 

“T’ve no doubt you’re exceedingly amusing,” Ellice Winston 
remarked incisively, “but I really can’t wait to see the joke.” She 
was pulling on her long gloves. “ May I trouble you to call my car- 
riage, Mr. Portovent? It must have come back by this time.” 

The other did not answer at once. He was eying her gloomily, 
measuring the ground he had lost since that moment, so short a time 
ago, when she was sitting on the music-bench, looking up at him with 
reverent eyes. Stung by the thought, he stiffened himself more 
determinedly against the portiére. 

“How do you know your carriage is coming back for you?” he 
asked teasingly, little realizing the train of consequences to which the 
question set an unconscious spark. 

With some light, inflammable natures thought blazes instantly into 
action, and scarcely had Mimi caught the gist of Portovent’s words 
when like a flash she was out of her chair and over by the hall window, 
drawing back the heavy curtain and peering out with eager, suspicious 
eyes. 
It was just as she expected. Down the entire length of = deserted 
street there was no carriage to be seen. 

Mimi’s mind was well trained for such an exigency by a thorough 
course of modern French literature. Ah, Portovent had indeed 
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reckoned without one of his guests if he thought he had them both at 
his mercy. 

Coquin! Was there not un garde de Vascenseur below? Ht puis-vive 
la telephone! She would discover what had become of that carriage. 

Mimi reached her conclusions and the door with almost equal 
swiftness, and, softly turning the knob, disappeared down the hall. 
Neither of the two in the next room caught the infinitesimal click of 
the lock or noticed her absence. Miss Winston was still hurriedly 
buttoning her gloves, with her eyes on the clock opposite. 

“ After all,” she said, quite ignoring Portovent’s remark, “I shall 
reach the Blanchards’ before the cotillon begins. I think I told you 
that I am going to dance it with Mr. Hastings.” 

Portovent did not answer. His eyes were on something the girl 
had mechanically picked up from the mantel-piece. 

“Put that down!” he said sharply, and as she hesitated, wonder- 
ingly, he took a quick step forward and snatched a little bronze 
pistol from her uncertain grasp. 

“ Excuse me, but, you see, it’s loaded,” he said. 

Ellice’s exclamation was lost in the clanging of the bell. It 
sounded, evidently under the pressure of a heavy hand, through the 
entire flat, a discordant force, shattering the tense concentration of 
their moods. 

Portovent was the first to collect himself. 

“T’ll have to open the door,” he muttered. “My man’s gone. 
Awful nuisance, any one coming in at this hour of night.” Then, 
hastily conscious of the imputation involved, “If you "ll wait here a 
moment, Miss Winston,” he suggested, with a slight embarrassment, 
“T’ll just see who it is.” 

He pushed the portiére carelessly aside as he passed through, but 
a second thought made him pause without, to draw the two sides care- 
fully together behind him—a precaution for which the girl mutely 
thanked him, even while her pride revolted at the necessity for it. 

Stepping on tiptoe to the closed curtain, she now drew it aside 
enough to follow Portovent’s progress through the hall. Her startled 
glance fell with dismay on the empty chair by the hat-rack. What 
could have become of Mimi? 

The next instant that thought was silenced by the creak of the 
opening door, the sound of feet outside. 

“Not you!” she heard Portovent say. “I thought you were at 
the Blanchards’!” The surprise in his tones made the girl uncon- 
sciously shrink back against the wall, even before her reluctant, 
incredulous ears caught Hastings’s voice. 

“T’m on my way there now,” he was explaining shortly. “I just 
stopped in to get a letter I must have left here this afternoon.” 
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Ellice Winston did not hear what Portovent said. That was lost 
in the whir of her skirts as, panic-stricken by the sound of approaching 
feet, she moved swiftly to the other end of the room and stood there, 
at bay, her self-possession gone, her eyes fixed in anguished expectancy 
on the opening portiére. 

It admitted Portovent, who was laughing nervously as he drew the 
ends together behind him. 

“ All right,” he called to the other in the hall. “I’ve got it.” 

He picked up something on the piano, then, turning, stopped 
short, consternation on his face; for in the doorway stood Geoffry 
Hastings, his blue eyes on the girl’s shrinking figure. Just then the 
clock struck twelve. 


III. 

Wuen, ten minutes later, Leo Portovent closed the coupé door on 
Ellice Winston and her maid (who, all apologies, had been found at 
the telephone in the lower hall), he was conscious chiefly of relief. It 
had been a bad business, but it was over. Now he could be alone for 
a little while and get some sort of a grasp on the situation, prepare 
himself in some degree for what would naturally come next. With 
a man of Hastings’s type, there could be but one possible outcome to 
the night’s happenings. Portovent knew that there would be a 
reckoning before morning. 

On reéntering the studio, he went to the fire-place, and stood there 
a moment, looking down absently and reviewing the last few hours 
with a growing sense of injustice and resentment. Everything had ° 
looked so promising at the start, yet his apparent winnings had been 
snatched from his grasp, his play worsted. Even that bold move of 
his had gained but one exquisite hour in the studio, at the piano—and 
had lost him the woman he loved forever. 

She would never forgive him now—he was sure of that. With 
impotent fury, he railed at the fate that had led Hastings to the 
studio that night, even while his sense of fatalism told him grimly 
that this very coming was but another link in the chain that had com- 
passed his undoing, pointed out that every card he had played in the 
last twenty-four hours had been preordained; that he himself had 
been but a helpless dummy, playing a game lost from the start. 

Flinging open the window beside him, he looked out restlessly. 
Everything was curiously still. The city lay like a great, dormant 
beast, stirring slightly and muttering in its sleep, muffled whistles 
from the river sending inarticulate grunts through the blanket of fog. 
A sense of loneliness crept over the boy—he was little else—the absurd, 
unreasonable feeling one has at times of being the only mortal awake 
in the world. 

Turning away abruptly from the window, he pulled out a cigarette- 
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case and flung himself into a deep arm-chair, puffing spasmodically, 
and watching the closed portiére before him with a queer, expectant 
gaze. Once, at a faint foot-creak, he half rose from his chair, listening 
intently; but an instant’s reasoning told him that the sound came from 
the upper floor. 

When his cigarette was half smoked he threw it away and, with 
his hands grasped behind his back, took one or two jerky turns up and 
down the room, whistling softly disjointed fragments from his opera. 

Pausing before a Japanese cabinet that hung near the piano, he 
opened it and, taking out a glass, filled it from a bottle standing there. 
His fingers twitched a little as he put down his empty glass on the 
mantel-piece, beside his tobacco jar, which flanked the little jade cloek. 

A brown muzzle protruding behind this last now caught Portovent’s 
attention, and, with an unaccountable impulse, he picked up the Mex- 
ican pistol he had taken from Ellice Winston. Cocking it mechanically, 
he felt the cartridge inside; then, after running his hand absently 
over the silver chasing, replaced the little weapon carelessly on the 
mantel-piece, and turned to the piano. 

For some minutes he played very softly, his eyes riveted on the 
closed portiére, his whole attitude that of attentive listening. In 
the very middle of a phrase he broke off abruptly, rose to his feet, 
and, passing from the studio into the hall beyond, opened the front door. 

“So it is you?” he said to the man who was waiting outside. 

“TI want a few words with you, Portovent,” said the new-comer, 
and he stepped in, closing the door behind him. 


No one at the Walsingham could throw any light on what happened. 
There was only one elevator-boy in the apartment-house that night, 
and he testified that he had not taken any one up or down on the 
lift since midnight. He might have dozed a bit, and he did not deny 
that he had had a talk with the porter a little after twelve in the 
basement; but he knew he would have heard the bell if there had been 
a call. 

Tt was R. P. Saunders, a hall-boy, who furnished what meagre 
informaticn there was. He had seen Mr. Portovent go to his rooms 
at a little after twelve, alone, and since then no one had passed in or 
out, so far as he knew. He was in the lower hall, reading a newspaper, 
when he heard the bell. It rang twice, he remembered, but so faintly 
that he could just make out that the call came from Suite No. 8. 
Saunders remarked here that Mr. Portovent was never a “gent” 
to be kept waiting, and he hurried up at once to see what was the 
matter. 

As he stepped from the elevator, what first struck him was that the 
door of Suite No. 8 was ajar. He rang twice, but got no answer, so 
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he passed through the little hall and pushed aside the portiére of the 
studio beyond. All looked commonplace enough here in the dim half 
light, though he did notice the overturned chair and the music from it 
scattered around the floor. The room seemed quite empty at first, and 
he stood a moment, looking and listening intently; then he heard the 
sound of breathing, and followed it across the room to the mantel-piece. 

Portovent was half lying, half sitting, where he had fallen, against 
the wall under the little electric bell. The boy bent down quickly and 
listened to the labored breathing for an instant, then jumped to the 
telephone near the door and summoned help. 

He and the porter had lifted the composer onto his bed on the 
arrival of the doctor, a clever, taciturn little man who had rooms on 
the first floor. The latter asked no questions at first, but conducted 
his examination quickly and silently, betraying no emotion of any 
sort. It was only when the hypodermic needle had failed to do its 
work that he shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“ No use! ”—his lips formed the words despairingly. “It can only 
be a few moments now.” 

With his fingers still on the patient’s pulse, he inquired tersely: 

“Who heard the shot? You say he was alone when you found 
him? Let me see the weapon.” 

The hall-boy came forward with alacrity and held out a small, bronze 
Mexican pistol. 

“T found it near the fire-place,” he explained. 

The doctor examined it curiously, then he motioned toward the door. 

“T’ll call you when I need you,” he said briskly. “Just wait 
outside, please.” 

His next actions might have seemed somewhat fantastic to an 
observer. On closing the door, he deliberately walked over to the fire- 
place and began a series of careful measurements, holding the weapon 
in various attitudes as he paced backward and forward. A puzzled 
frown was on his face. 

“The range must have been confoundedly close to deaden the 
sound so completely,” he argued. “If he shot himself——” 

It was just here that he saw Portovent watching him. 

“T’ll tell you how it happened,” came in a strained, tired voice 
from the bed. “I brought it all on myself. No one else is to blame in 
the least, do you hear?” Then the excited tones dropped suddenly to 
a whisper. “Powell, I’ve got to tell somebody about this. If I trust 
you, promise—promise——” 

The doctor raised the heavy head. “ Yes,” he said encouragingly. 
“T promise, old fellow.” : 

Portovent made his last effort. “You see, it was this way,” he 
said—* this way-——~” 
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His words trailed off into silence, but his eyes spoke eloquently for 
a few moments longer, and then the doctor closed them. 


IV. 


GrayNeEss above in cloudy opaqueness. Gray slipperiness under- 
foot. Ahead, the park’s gray wall, against which neutral-colored 
branches pointed their gray fingers skyward. Opposite, the grim line 
of house-fronts, drawn up in a gray battalion facing the west. 

The very saunterers along the pavements looked more like shadows 
than flesh-and-blood citizens in their Sunday bravery. The church- 
bells chiming in the distance seemed to send gray sound-waves 
pulsating through the atmosphere. From time to time carriage-wheels 
crunched softly over the packed snow, or a sleigh, skimming musically 
by, broke for an instant the chill silence. 

Mrs. Pellew’s English butler was passing the afternoon pleasantly 
enough in her warm, furnace-heated hall, dividing his attention satis- 
factorily between the Sunday Herald and the front door, which last 
he opened at irregular intervals in order to repeat monotonously, “ Not 
at home,” and receive a couple of cards. 

Through the red curtain he was watching a masculine silhouette 
dwindle down the steps, when a door at the end of the hall opened and 
Ellice Winston came out. 

“ Pritchard,” she said, coming towards him softly, her long black 
skirts crisping over the thick rugs, “ who came in just now?” 

The man silently handed her the card-salver, and she examined each 
oblong strip of pasteboard with a hungry impatience, ill-restrained 
and unsatisfied at the end of her search. 

“ Pritchard,” she said again, “I am not at home if Mr. Hastings 
calls this afternoon.” Her voice hurried over the name, and, turning, 
she went back into the room at the end of the hall. 

It was a large, old-fashioned room, wainscoted with crowded oak 
book-shelves up to the dark-red ceiling. An oak mantel-piece of carved 
griffins’ heads loomed in the fire-place below, and just in front of it 
two Morris chairs sprawled hospitably, with a tea-table between them. 

Ellice Winston did not sit down. She moved vaguely from the 
fire-place to the window, and stood there a moment looking out. 

“ Sunday ”—she checked back the days on her fingers—“ Saturday, 
Friday. Only two days since that night in the studio, the dinner of 
thirteen ” 

Staring out of the window, Portovent’s gay, mocking tones were 
sounding in her ears. ' 

“Well, at any rate, we’re prepared for the worst! Supposing I 
die to-morrow——” 

Turning abruptly, she bent over the long reading-table beside the 
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window and picked up a newspaper, her glance going at once to a 
paragraph near the top, over which she lingered as she had many times 
before that day, conning each word with a frightened, uncomprehending 
attention. 

“ Portovent a Suicide!” ran the bold heading. “ Young Composer 
Puts a Bullet Through His Head.” And underneath, with equal 
terseness : 


New York, Saturday, January 6th.—Leo Portovent, the composer, 
died this morning at 1:15 a.m. in his flat at the Walsingham Apart- 
ment House, as the result of a self-inflicted pistol shot which 
penetrated his lungs. The report of the pistol was not heard by 
any one in the house, the alarm being given by Portovent himself, 
who was just able to reach his bell. A hall-boy who answered the 
call found the composer lying on the floor in a semi-conscious state. 
To Dr. Richard Powell, his physician, who was summoned at once, 
Portovent admitted that he was responsible for the shot, but whether 
accidental or premeditated he did not live long enough to disclose. 
Dr. Powell told a Press man this morning that, though greatly 
shocked, he was hardly surprised at the catastrophe, which he con- 
sidered the direct outcome of Mr. Portovent’s overstrained mental 
condition. He said that the young man had been on the verge of a 
nervous break-down for several weeks, and that he had urged him 
repeatedly to give up his work and go abroad for a complete rest. 
Judge Portovent, the father of the deceased, arrives here to-morrow, 
and will take the remains back with him to his home at Charleston, 
S. C., there to be interred in the family vault at Magnolia Cemetery. 


Under this notice was the following tribute: 


The late Leo Portovent, though only twenty-six years of age, had 
already achieved an international reputation as a brilliant pianist 
and a composer of unusual promise, He had studied for six years 
in Paris under Leschetizky, besides being a favored pupil of Liszt’s, 
to whom he dedicated his first opera, “ Die Lorelei,” which created 
something of a furore when performed at the Dresden Opera House. 
In the winter of 1892 Portovent returned to America, continuing his 
musical career in this city, where his book of musical sonnets, “ Song 
Questions,” had an unprecedented sale. Mr. Portovent was well 
known in artistic and social circles, and his new opera, “ L’Orage,” 
was to have been the special feature of New York’s musica] season 
next winter. 


“L’Orage!” 
Ellice stopped reading as the memory of it swept over her, with 
its aftermath in the fire-lit room, herself by the open piano, looking 
at a boyish, protesting figure silhouetted against the green lamp. 
Remorseful tenderness veiled Portovent’s extravagances now from 
her eyes. In her self-torturing, unreasonable mood, his death seemed 
to lie at her door, and, with all her woman’s will, she tried not to see 
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him who already loomed between her and her dead lover. Yet she 
knew Hastings was there, knew with sudden self-revelation that, 
though unacknowledged, he had always been there, filling her heart 
as completely as his broad shoulders had filled the studio door that 
night, his blue eyes always on her, judging her. 

And now his note this morning, translating that look into words! 
In each carefully restrained interrogation Ellice read the masked accu- 
sation, the veiled suspicion, and bitterly resented his attitude, even 
while she admitted there was a reason for it. 

Surely Hastings, knowing her, loving her, as he did, ought to 
divine that she was beyond, above, question. The angry blood surged 
into her face. She would not answer his letter; and, to clinch the 
thought, Ellice took the note from her dress and tore it deliberately 
into four pieces. 

“ Now I will burn it,” she said, and there was an inscrutable smile 
on her face as she moved to the fire-place. 

As she watched the fragments fly up the chimney she heard the 
front door open and Hastings’s voice. 

The conventional question loomed up with grotesque importance: 

“Ts Miss Winston at home? ” 

“Yes, yes!” her heart cried out in impetuous revulsion, and in- 
stantly she was across the room, tearing aside the portiére. A second 
more and she would have been in the hall, and the two would have 
met, but Fate in the person of Pritchard decreed otherwise. 

“Not at home,” he said imperturbably. 

The girl involuntarily sprang forward as the front door closed, 
and then she stopped, her eyes on the stiff impassivity of the butler’s 
back, a conventional wall between her and her desire. 

Ellice turned back slowly into the room. 

Hastings had gone. She greeted the fact at first with dull acquies- 
cence; then a wave of well-nigh uncontrollable regret surged over her. 

She was sitting in the Morris chair, staring into the fire with 
pathetic fixity, when the library door opened, admitting Roger Waldo. 
The footman followed in his wake, bearing the tea, buttered toast, and 
cake, put it down, and retired noiselessly, leaving the large, quiet man 
standing by the fire. 

Roger Waldo’s personality was drawn in broad, vigorous lines. He 
who ran might read a sound character, obviously to be relied upon. 

His deep-set eyes went irresistibly to the girl opposite, wondering 
over the shrunken outlines of her face, the white compression about 
the mouth, the parched hollows under the eyes. Even the hand she 
held out to Waldo seemed a more fragile thing than it had been two 
days before. His glance fell in swift comprehension on the newspaper 
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“T thought you would like to hear all about it,” he said; then, 
with a little hesitation, “I wanted to come before, but there has been 
so much to attend to—the inquest, and those everlasting reporters, 
you know. As Portovent’s friend, I wished to do what I could. Then 
his father came this morning——” 

He saw her wince and stopped short. She seated herself mechani- 
cally at the tea-table, opposite him. 

“You said you had come to tell me about it,” she reminded him. 
“ What is there that is not in the papers?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Roger Waldo, “ or, at least, very little. Even 
the reporters could n’t find a shred of evidence to hang a story on, and 
nothing came out at the inquest.” 

The tone was definite, and his clear eyes met hers steadily enough, 
but Ellice had seen the pupils contract to hide a sudden glint. 

Her mind, morbidly on the alert, made its note. 

“ Nothing?” she questioned, with a curious emphasis which she 
herself could hardly have explained. “ Are you quite sure about that? ” 

“Sure?” he echoed sharply. “What do you mean, Miss 
Winston ? ” 

She met his keen glance with some confusion. “That there was 
nothing to come out,” she completed. 

Her chafed nerves rebelled at the length of time Roger Waldo took 
to answer. Very deliberately he seated himself in the chair opposite 
and crossed his legs. 

“You are nervous and overwrought,” he said thoughtfully, “ very 
naturally, after this deplorable affair. I assure you there is nothing 
more to come out, nothing more to tell.” 

“ Nothing more to tell!” 

Ellice turned the words over and over in her mind, reading in 
them finality, a dismissal of the subject. Clearly her questioning was 
unwelcome. Why? What did Waldo know? For, studying the grave 
impenetrability of his quiet face, her suspicions had crystallized into the 
certainty that he did know something which he was withholding from 
her. Her own secret share in that night’s happenings, a thousand 
scruples, intuitions, bade her respect his reserve, and yet, jostling them, 
forcing a passage through, came a dominant craving to know the truth 
at all costs. 

“Mr. Waldo,” she said impulsively, “why should you hide any- 
thing from me? What concerns Leo Portovent I have a right to know. 
I was his friend as well as you and ”—she stopped a moment—“ and 
Geoffry Hastings.” 

Waldo marked the pause, and the color that came into her cheeks. 

“Hastings?” he said interrogatively. “ Leo’s friend?” 

Compressing his lips, he stared into the fire, his brows drawn 
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together; then, with a determined hitch of his broad shoulders, he 
faced her squarely. 

“ And if I do know something, Miss Winston? ” 

Her eyes questioned him earnestly. 

Waldo began over again. 

“You say that you have a right to know everything that concerns 

”—he spoke very slowly. “My point is this: if it concerns some 
one else, have I a right to reveal it?” 

A long silence followed. Waldo held, as it were, the pulse of the 
situation, and waited, his grave attention on the girl’s quivering face. 
At last he spoke: 

“Yes, you have guessed right. It was not suicide.” 

The shock of his words held her tongue-tied for a moment. She 
was struggling with the thought they had set free, that dim, horrible 
suspicion crouching unacknowledged in the background of her own 
mind. Waldo’s eyes peered at her from under their shaggy brows, 
misreading the sternness of her face. 

“Don’t be hard on Hastings,” he urged. “How can either of 
us judge a man for a thing like that, without knowing the provocation ? 
How can we tell his reasons for what he did?” 

He stopped, but still Ellice did not speak. Her whole being 
rebelled in a stupefied, hopeless way at the unspoken accusation against 
the man she loved. 

Waldo saw her shiver. 

“T don’t think there ’s the remotest chance of any one ever finding 
it out,” he said. “I have done all I could to prevent a shadow of 
suspicion attaching itself to him. If he leaves here—for, after what 
has happened, he may not care to remain—he can begin a new life, 
unmolested, wherever he chooses.” 

He paused; then with a certain hesitation: “Miss Winston, you 
will help me keep Hastings’s secret ? ” 

That name snapped the tension that was holding her speechless. 
It rang in her ears like a call to arms, summoning her to Hastings’s 
defense. 

“ How can you!” she cried chokingly. “How can you even hint 
that he did it! Do you suppose that I would believe anything against 
him?” 

Turning with a sob, she buried her face in the portiére. Waldo 
moved to the window and stared out. 

How she loved Hastings! The situation was unnerving. Why had 
he told her? He would have given much to recall the words. 

Then he started, for he heard her step. She came half way across 
the room and looked up at him. 

“ Mr. Waldo ”—her tone was low and her voice trembled a little— 
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“it is all a hideous mistake. I don’t believe it. Tell him that I said 
80.” 
And she was gone. 
Vi 

Ir was February a year later—February in the country. Bare 
trees pierced the horizon with countless needle-like points and covered 
the brown meadow foreground with the delicately threaded outlines 
of their branches. 

At the base of the hill, winter’s Medusa touch, which had apparently 
turned the lake into gray stone, seemed to have fashioned the trees 
surrounding it into exquisitely wrought granite pillars upholding the 
sky. 

The Cedarhurst week-end party had elected to spend the after- 
noon on the lake, and as a consequence it was sprinkled with 
brightly-clad knots of skaters. The older and colder people, wrapped 
in furs, watched them from the bank with an interest that waned and 
chilled with the afternoon. Even before the sun had hidden itself 
behind the woods opposite, groups and couples were wending their 
way up the lawn, house-ward. — 

“ Afternoon tea!” chanted a red-sweatered youth suggestively. 
“ Hot punch and a rubber of bridge by the fire! Who’s for it?” 

He himself was vigorously pulling off his skates, and others followed 
his example. 

The lake was now deserted, save for a half-dozen enthusiasts weav- 
ing distant circles on the ice. 

“T’m going around the point!” one of these—a girl—called 
daringly to the two men following her. “'There’s plenty of time before 
dark.” 

She forged ahead with clean-cut sweeps which only slackened as 
the arrow of black firs in the distance gave way to a low-lying, marshy 
shore. 

“Well, we’ve passed it!” Panting and triumphant, she turned 
her head to the solitary figure at her elbow. It seemed to the girl’s 
impatient senses that Roger Waldo was always at her elbow. 

“So Mr. Harcourt dropped back?” she observed. “ How discreet 
and thoughtful people are nowadays! ” 

The big man met the thrust with unruffled front. 

“ Harcourt could n’t stand your pace,” he said easily. “He had 
to give up.” 

For a few moments they skated in silence, mechanically falling 
into step. 

“Why don’t you give up, Mr. Waldo? ” Ellice asked wearily. “Oh, 
you know what I mean. It’s perfectly useless waiting for me to 
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“TI am not tired of waiting,” said Waldo quietly. The girl, her 
thoughts far away, hardly heard him. 

“Tell me,” she asked abruptly, “have you—do you ever hear of 
Mr. Hastings?” 

There was a pause. The man’s deep-set eyes were following 
the shore’s sickle-like curve. 

“T never hear from him,” he said, with an effort. “I don’t even 
know where he is.” 

“He left, didn’t he”—she caught her breath—“‘a day or two 
after it happened ? ” 

Waldo shrugged his shoulders. “I believe so,” he responded, a 
trifle brusquely. “ Naturally, under the cireamatances, he wished to 
get away as soon as he could. Tell me”—his face was set in stern 
lines—“ I don’t want to be intrusive, but I have a special reason for 
the question—did Hastings ever make any effort to see you?” 

Before the words had left his lips he wished them back. 

“ He came,” Ellice answered, “ but I would not see him.” Her eyes 
met the interrogation in his defiantly. “I know what you are thinking, 
but you are wrong. You don’t know my reasons. I don’t believe 
Geoffry Hastings is guilty. I won’ 

A distant shout interrupted her. 

“Waldo!” it called. “ Hallo, Waldo!” and a man skated in sight 
around the bend, waving something. 

“A telegram!” Waldo took a hasty step forward, almost glad of 
an excuse to leave her just then. “Ill see what it is, and come back.” 

“You need n’t come back,” the girl said, her voice full of the 
resentment he had so lucklessly set free, the pent-up resentment that 
had been accumulating every month that her doubt increased and 
Hastings kept away. 

Why did he keep away, after that letter she had sent him months 
ago, the letter she had humbled herself to write? Why had Hastings 
never answered it, unless—— 

Again and again she had come to this point in her reasoning, had 
shrunk from the conclusion which with each day’s silence became more 
inevitable. Had Waldo been right, after all? Was his logic surer 
than her intuition, the protest of her sub-consciousness that Hastings 
could not have done it? 

She had skated into a lagoon where groups of silvery alders bounded 
the jutting strip of land, smooth reaches of ice stretching almost to 
the gnarled, blackened roots. Her head unwarily in the air, her 
thoughts miles away, she skated on, now veering towards the middle 
of the lake, again skirting the shore. Sfhe was not fifty feet from land, 
and the chimneys of Cedarhurst were in sight over the hill’s brow, 
when the unforeseen happened. 
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Ahead, a bough caught in the ice lay in innocent ambush directly in 
her course. What followed was the affair of a moment. The girl 
came straight on at top speed, with never a thought of danger, struck 
the obstruction, struggled vainly to keep her footing, and came down 
with a crash, cracking and splintering the none too thick ice in the 
fall. Through the seams and fissures spurted the water, subsiding 
almost instantly, and sweeping Ellice with it into the black current 
waiting below. 

Her last confused impression was one of noise, chaotic, excruci- 
ating; then a hiatus—and the wind blowing over her face. 


“Can you stand now?” asked Roger Waldo. 

She opened dazed eyes that took in first the bank with the alders 
swaying dizzily around her, and then the big man’s face, lined and 
chalky, looking down at her. 

He put her on her feet silently, and, pulling off his coat, wrapped 
it around her with anxious care, for the girl was shivering from head 
to foot. 

“You saved my life, I suppose,” she said faintly. 

“ Please don’t talk!” Waldo had extracted a flask from his pocket, 
and was holding it to her shaking lips. 

“There ’s very little in it,” he said. “Now I want you to walk 
to the house.” His voice still came from a long way off. 

“You got into a pretty bad hole,” Waldo said huskily, as they 
climbed the hill. “I’ve fished there many a time. I feared what 
would happen as soon as you turned round.” 

The protective significance of the words came gratefully to Ellice’s 
tired senses. 

“ You were looking after me?” she asked. 

“ Ellice,” he said, with sudden passion, “ give me the right to look 
after you always. What is the use of waiting any longer? You 
know how I care for you.” 

She admitted the fact silently; and Hastings did not care—would 
never care again. The conviction came home to her numbly, without 
pang. 

At the brow of the hill the house loomed up before them, its dark 
flank riddled with lights. As they drew nearer muffled voices and 
laughter reached them through the windows. The curtains were drawn 
back, and the great hall, red with fire-light, was revealed. They 
could see four people sitting in the glow, bent over a card-table. 

The girl’s eyes went to them reproachfully. How little they knew 
that she had touched elbows with Death just now! 

The consciousness was weighing on her that she owed her life to 
the man beside her. Ellice Winston had never been slow to discharge 
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an obligation. Why should she withhold from him what was of no 
value in that other’s eyes? 

“T’m afraid I don’t love you,” she said humbly, taking a sudden, 
bitter resolution, “but if you will be satisfied with my gratitude, my 
respect, then——” 

It was with an indefinable sense of doom that she heard the man 
complete her sentence. 


Six months later Geoffry Hastings, just returned from a walking 
tour in Sicily, found their wedding cards among an accumulation of 
letters at his bankers’. He also found another letter, which had been 
following him all over Europe. 

With an odd, inexplicable impulse, he put this last aside and read 
composedly the announcement that Mrs. Pellew requested the honor 
of his presence at the marriage of her niece. 

When he had quite realized that Ellice Winston had passed out 
of his life, he opened the little gray envelope. It contained four pages 
of a girl’s simple, straightforward explanation, and it had reached him 
just a year too late. 

VI. 

“Tn years have passed since then,” said Judge Portovent. 

He stood, a graceful, old-fashioned figure in a graceful, old- 
fashioned room, looking down at the smouldering wood-fire and the 
lady who sat beside it. 

“Tt isn’t likely that I’d forget the date,” he continued slowly. 
“Tt was on the night of Friday, February the fifth, that my son Leo 
died.” 

The last word shut the door of the subject with a certain grim 
conclusiveness, but with tactful, feminine fingers Mrs. Heyward ven- 
tured to open it a little way. 

“Tt was there that you met her,” she suggested. 

“Ellice Winston, she was then,” the Judge completed dreamily. 
“ An old friend of Leo’s,” he explained, “and very good to me.” 

Feeling deepened the mellowness of his tones. 

“ One hears a great deal, my dear lady, about the cold, hard North, 
but I can tell you that during those two blizzard days I spent in New 
York I was conscious only of warm hearts and the most profound 
and delicate sympathy. 

“ Felicia,” he went on, after a short pause, “ has been corresponding 
with her for years, and she’s always promised us a visit some day; 
but it never seemed possible during her husband’s life.” 

“ She was too busy entertaining and being entertained for anything 
else,” put in the other, conscious of a certain relief that the conver- 
sation had lost its strain. “Was n’t he a millionnaire? ” 
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“He was.” The Judge stared reminiscently into the fire. “ Roger 
Waldo,” he proceeded, “ ruled like a king in Wall Street, besides being 
a mighty good fellow. Henry the Fourth said, ‘ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,’ and he might have added, ‘ Uneven beats the heart.’ 
Poor Waldo’s heart, at any rate, gave out under the strain of the ticker 
about three years after he was married. He died very suddenly at 
his country place in West Chester, and Mrs. Waldo has been travelling 
in Europe with her aunt ever since. Curious, is n’t it ”—his well-oiled 
mind slipped naturally into a philosophic groove—“ how Americans 
instinctively fly to foreign lands for consolation when they are in 
trouble? ” 

“ And handsome mourning!” Mrs. Heyward reminded him, with 
gentle malice. She inspected with a sigh her own well-fitting black. 
“Of course you would n’t have noticed that everything she had on 
to-day positively reeked of Paris.” 

“ And how you ladies recognize that hall-mark! ” 

The Judge squared his handsome shoulders and looked down at 
her with the good-natured perplexity of a sex superior to such details. 
“Now, I own I could n’t tell for the life of me what she wore.” He 
twisted his mustache pensively, the spark of a faded but irrepressible 
gallantry in his eyes. “ All I know is that when I drove the ponies up 
to the station there was a cold wind chilling me off East Battery—you 
know how gray and wintry it’s been all day. Well, as she stepped off 
that Pullman, and I saw the gentians in her hat—yes, you can laugh 
if you choose—spring was suddenly in blossom, and when she smiled 
at me I declare I thought the sun had come out!” 

The Judge checked himself at the sound of footsteps outside, and 
reached the door just in time to admit a lady who stood on the 
threshold. 

“Welcome to Charleston, Mrs. Waldo,” he said. 

Ten years had changed Ellice Winston less than one would have 
expected. Time and experience had merely shaped into a graceful 
completeness what was already there, without bringing out in the 
woman those possibilities that had been latent in the girl. Something 
had impeded their development, arrested the forward movement, leav- 
ing her a dispassionate spectator by the road-side, watching life go by 
with critical, impersonal eyes. 

The two by the fire came forward as she entered the room, with 
Mrs. Portovent in her wake, followed by an old darky man-servant, 
bending under the weight of a tray loaded with beautiful silver. 
Placing it on the tea-table beside the fire, he withdrew with a Lord 
Chesterfield bow, cut on his master’s pattern. Beside the tea-things 
on the tray, there were a plate of lettuce sandwiches and one of wafers, 
each crispy circle stamped with tawny embroidery. 
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“Oh, how good!” cried Mrs. Waldo, and her tones fell with a 
curious lack of maturity. It was still the child’s voice. 

Mrs. Portovent sat down in a carved chair and took up the tea-pot 
with her delicately pointed fingers. 

“ Take Mrs. Waldo out on the gallery, Legére,” she said, “ and show 
her our poor little, scarred city.” 

In the very humility of her gentle tones there rang pride irre- 
pressible. The Judge seconded it as he opened a French window and 
stood aside to let his guest pass out. 

“ At least, you may think the wreckage picturesque! ” he said. 

“Wreckage!” exclaimed Ellice incredulously; for to her what 
she saw was the very perfection of things. 

Ahead, Meeting Street made its quiet way to the sea, which showed 
ribbon-like between the stucco fronts of houses pensively gay in their 
faded tints of buff, rose, and ivory. The sun lurked behind a pearl- 
gray sky, shrouded sunshine warming the huddled, tiled roof-line, 
laying amber fingers on the shadowy lengths of white-pillared verandas, 
and bringing out emerald patches in the gardens blooming below, behind 
their wrought iron gates. 

“How like Italy!” she criticised, and, struck by another point 
of view, “ How like England!” Then, reasoning out her impression: 
“Yet it’s not an imitation of the old world,” she argued; “ just the 
unconscious likeness to it that one sees in cousins, proving a tie of 
relationship.” 

A breeze rumpled her hair, soft with the sea and yet pungent with 
its salt. She sniffed it luxuriously, telling herself that it was the 
very atmosphere of the place. That thought grew into the wistfulness 
of her next words. 

“How happy one could be here!” she said. 

“We will try to make you happy,” the Judge told her, and in his 
glance she read a serene philosophy which floats above suffering. 

“Mrs. Portovent is waving tea-cups at us,” he went on in lighter 
tones, “and there is my cousin, Mrs. Beauchamp. Shall we go in?” 

Ellice shook hands with a mouse-like, bright-eyed little creature 
by the fire, marvelling over the despair in her mourning and the 
joyousness in her smile. 

They all gathered around the tea-table, talking, as it seemed, just 
for the sake of conversation. The Judge built up arguments merely 
for the pleasure of demolishing them. Literature was discussed, 
modern books faring badly at the hands of critics well versed in the 
old masters; politics, with delicate reserve’ in her presence; 
religion, as embodied in Mr. Blake’s last sermon, giving Ellice the 
bewildered impression that all Charleston went to St. Stephen’s every 
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The tea-kettle seemed perpetually boiling, and people were con- 
stantly dropping in—“to welcome Mrs. Waldo,” she was flatteringly 
told—coming, staying, and going, all with a calm absence of hurry, a 
combination of ease and self-restraint that sent Ellice’s thoughts back 
again to Europe—Paris this time, on the other side of the Seine. 

The afternoon drifted away, and so did the people, Mrs. Portovent 
going off with one old lady to see a friend who was ill. The Judge 
disappeared with pipe and newspaper to his study below, Jeanne, the 
daughter of the house, had not yet returned from a golf tea at the 
Country Club, and Mrs. Waldo, left to herself, wandered out upon the 
gallery, and, standing by one of the curved, ivy-hung lunettes, looked 
down into the quiet street below. 

Within the house, too, all was quiet—how still she did not realize 
until the silence was rent in a way so utterly unexpected that for an 
instant she stood breathless, the hammering of her heart deafening her 
to the sounds that crept up, each familiar phrase striking a painful 
note in her memory. 

Turning abruptly, she passed from the gallery into the drawing- 
room beyond, and, stationing herself at the outer door, listened again, 
a rapt, intent look on her face. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it: down-stairs, on a distant 
piano, some one was playing the first movement of “ L’Orage”! 

Though muffled by thick walls, the sounds stretched themselves 
out to her, beckoning insistently, and obediently Ellice followed along 
the hall, down a spiral stair-case, to a door ajar in the hall below. 

Bending cautiously, she peered into the dim, narrow room, lined 
sparsely with musty book-shelves, her glance going directly to the 
square piano at the other end, and a shadowy form on the music stool. 
At first her startled fancy told her that it was Portovent himself who 
sat there—Portovent or his spirit—before she took in, with a pang of 
mingled disappointment and relief, the girl’s figure in its white flannel 
skirt and sweater, and the coil of black hair at the nape of the neck. 

Her eyes travelled from the white, intense, pointed face—Leo’s 
face etherealized—to the white fingers echoing Leo’s touch, and then 
realities slipped away as she gave herself unresistingly to the music’s 
spell. 

How long it lasted she had not the least idea. A crash of chords 
released her, and simultaneously the girl at the piano stirred and 
moved her head. 

Ellice drew back swiftly into the hall, her sudden, unaccountable 
dread of meeting Portovent’s sister translating itself blindly into 
flight. 

At her feet a sliver of late afternoon sunshine showed that the 
front door was not entirely closed. She opened it wider and, stepping 
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out, hurried through a paved court-yard, where a fountain wept merrily 
and rows of scarlet and gold tulips marched in vivid regiments to 
the gate. A gate-bell, hidden somewhere, pealed musically as Ellice 
let herself out. Lowering her veil, she set off at a good pace down 
Meeting Street, instinctively seeking the sea, with a restless craving 
for what a glimpse of it had already brought her. 

Through the iron bars of South Battery, she looked out at the 
smooth expanse of water with unseeing eyes, blurred by a rain of 
memories that shut out all before her. 

Half unconsciously she continued along the High Walk, passing 
carriages, equestrians, and pedestrians, still with eyes that took no heed 
of even the profusion of flowers on either side—gardens of to-day, * 
blooming around the homes of long ago. 

Only as she reached the Esplanade’s eastern curve did her mind 
bring up with a remorseful start. On the corner opposite a man was 
lighting a street lamp. Looking back, she saw with alarm a pro- 
cession of them dwindling to a luminous vanishing-point. Her watch 
told her that it was half past six, and Mrs. Portovent had mentioned 
an early high-tea. 

Turning swiftly, “What is the nearest way back to Meeting 
Street?” she demanded as a mulatto woman came towards her, a flat 
basket undulating on her head, and hips swinging in rhythmic accord. 

“See dat lane, missus?”—the woman’s wave indicated a cut to 
the left between two houses. “ Dat’s called Longitude Lane. Yer 
foller dat ter de lef’, den tu’n down de nex’ street to yo’ lef till yer 
kitch Meetin’ Street, yas, missus.” 

The hips recommenced their motion as she swung on, filling the 
evening air with cries of “Feesh! Fresh feesh!” in diminishing 
legato. 

Meanwhile Ellice Waldo entered the lane which slashed a dim way 
ahead. In the distance a single lamp blinked uncertainly. On either 
side of the narrow pavement closed and shuttered houses bent towards 
each other whisperingly, almost hiding the sky. Ahead, to the right, 
a crumbling brick wall half masked the buildings behind it, while on 
the opposite corner an ancient cotton press shot upward in gloomy 
minarets. 

No sign of life was to be seen at first, but as Ellice stopped, looking 
back longingly towards the gleaming Battery, a moving object came 
into view. She watched it with unconscious relief. A human being, 
at any rate, in this street of dead houses. The man’s figure advanced 
with great strides, his long overcoat falling bat-like around him. 

“Ts this the way to Meeting Street?” she asked, raising her voice 
as he drew near. And then the very voice died within her as she 
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For an instant neither said a word. The man was the first to 
speak. 
“You!” he ejaculated, with uncontrollable surprise. “ Here?” 

She explained, mechanically falling into step as he led the way up 
the lane. 

“ And you?” she questioned at last. “In Charleston?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Qh, I live here ””—in negligent tones. 

Under the lamp-post which they were passing she stole a glance 
at his face, over which the past ten years had written themselves heavily, 
sharpening the delicate features. At the corner, where the lane gave 
on to another street, Hastings spoke again: 

“There is Meeting Street.” He pointed to the left. “ Where are 

you staying?” 
'  ©QOver there—at that large white house opposite.” She indicated 
it hurriedly. “I am visiting Mrs. Portovent.” Then, as she caught 
the look of incredulity, almost of dismay, on his face, she added with 
sudden reserve: “I can go the rest of the way perfectly well alone. 
Thank you so much. Don’t come any further.” 

Hastings caught up with her quick forward movement. 

“T will take you to the gate,” he told her determinedly. 

When they stood in front of the Portovent house, and he had rung 
the bell, “ Thank you so much,” Mrs. Waldo said again. 


She did not give him her hand, and Hastings, on his side, would 
not look at her. But just as he turned away, hat in hand, “I shall 
hope to see you to-morrow,” he said. 


VII. 


To-morrow !—a prismatic, intangible fact, whether we call it, with 
the Spaniard, “ Manafia,” and turn it into a store-house for all the 
things we never mean to do; or whether, in the eager American way, 
we reach out grasping hands for it, demanding the future before the 
present is half played out. Take it as you will, to-morrow remains an 
unknown word, written on the further side of the page for each one 
to spell as he lists. 

To Ellice Waldo, the letters had suddenly shaped themselves into 
a single name. To-morrrow, which would bring Hastings to her, 
meant Hastings, with a definiteness, a completeness, that filled the 
entire vista of her thoughts. 

From the moment that she parted from him at the gate, to her 
last conscious moment that night, she was whispering, “To-morrow,” 
in varying keys of expectation. Nothing beyond, nothing behind, 
mattered any longer. Even those ten colorless years of her married 
life and widowhood fell back almost as if they had never been. 
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A chance meeting in a dim lane, and Existence had all at once taken 
on a new perspective, focussed by a name she had never forgotten. 
A dozen times that evening it almost slipped from her lips in her 
burning anxiety to ask about him, but a second thought always 
restrained her. Nothing should be known until to-morrow, and then 
—from him! 

It dawned at last, this to-morrow, bristling to Ellice Waldo with 
questions which confronted her silently as she dressed. 

She noted, half heedingly, the sound of church bells, on her way 
down-stairs; but it was at the breakfast-table, in the subdued rustle 
of Mrs. Portovent’s black silk gown, and the sedate hang of the 
Judge’s broadcloth, that Sunday first emphasized itself inexorably on 
her unwilling mind, striking the key-note of church. 

“ Of course you ’re going, Mrs. Waldo,” the daughter of the house 
decided for her cheerfully, as she ordered more waffles. “I’m sure 
you "ll like him—our rector.” (And Ellice marked with amusement 
both- the tell-tale personal pronoun and the accompanying blush.) 
“ Besides, the bishop will be there—the very nicest man in South 
Carolina, except, of course, father, who takes up the plate.” 

Judge Portovent and his daughter beamed with appreciation at 
each other. 

“There wasn’t much in it last Sunday, was there, dear?” she 
questioned quizzically. 

“T’m not going to answer her,” the Judge told Mrs. Waldo, with 
a solemn twinkle. “The secrets of the plate are to me as the secrets 
of the confessional. I never tell what goes in there.” 

He returned, chuckling, to his hominy, and Mrs. Waldo to her 
thoughts. It had come over her suddenly that Hastings might call 
this morning. He probably would, knowing of the family’s absence, 
and her heart cried out at the mere idea of missing him, rebelling even 
while she submitted outwardly to this unquestioned churchward 
movement. 

Its gentle force, voiced by distant chimes, drew her all involun- 
tarily up Meeting Street, walking listlessly between Mrs. Portovent 
and the Judge, across a faded, sunken, brick sidewalk (richly paved, 
however, with memories) into St. Stephen’s historic doors. 

The Portovent pew, high-backed and square, was well in front, 
under the pulpit’s lee. When Mrs. Waldo knelt she seemed almost at 
the feet of a shining archangel, descending in wondrous stained-glass 
behind the high altar. The Judge’s clean-cut profile faced the con- 
gregation, while his wife sat sideways, looking towards an eastern 
window. 

Ellice, following the calm direction of her eyes, saw a pictured 
St. Stephen swooning in a blaze of crimson glass, while in the back- 
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ground a darkly-massed multitude laid their cl “at a young man’s 

feet whose name was Saul.” Down at the window’s lower end incon- 

spicuous gilt letters told that it was “Sacred to the Memory of Leo 
Portovent, died in the Year of Our Lord, 18—.” 

As Ellice Waldo studied the bright-hued figures, the thought came 
to her that the Pharisee’s young patrician type suggested Leo Por- 
tovent far more than did that of the saint. Then, gazing absorbedly 
at the white-robed, fair-haired martyr, she recognized another chance 
likeness with a startled sense of incongruity. 

“ Hastings!” she told herself. 

A hush, a soft rustle, a burst of mild thunder from the organ, and 
Ellice turned swiftly, the name on her lips echoing tumultuously in 
her heart; for Geoffry Hastings himself was before her. 

At first the intensity of surprise at seeing him there was the para- 
mount sensation as she rose dizzily to her feet in accordance with the 
universal move, and then her dazed, incredulous eyes took in the full 
significance of what she saw: the lighted chancel, the congregation 
standing reverently before it, and, facing them, with benignant 
authority, a white-robed, boyish figure, over whose fair head the 
glinting sun cast an added halo. 

Geoffry Hastings a priest, rector of St. Stephen’s! 

With ruthless fingers, she tore away the last mask. 

Mr. Blake! 

In the chill of the discovery the very church walls seemed to fade 
away, and she was living over again another Sunday ten years before. 
Again she was by the library fire, looking at Roger Waldo, listening 
to his guarded tones. 

“Not a shadow of suspicion can attach itself to him,” they 
promised. “ Whenever he wishes, he can start a new life in a new 
place.” 

And this was the use Hastings had made of the liberty, the im- 
munity, so generously granted! She was conscious of a sudden burning 
wave of indignation, of scorn, which seemed to scorch her very love 
for him. This blasphemous use! 

“ Let us pray,” a voice reached her indistinctly, and with the kneel- 
ing congregation she knelt, listening to two low, humble voices, on 
either side, confessing their little sins. If they could but know, those 
two saintly ones, Leo’s father and mother, who it was who ventured 
to stand, an imperfect mediator, between them and their God! 

To Ellice Waldo’s unutterable relief, a new voice, higher, mellower, 
pronounced the Absolution, and for the first time she was suddenly 
aware of another presence, in bishop’s robes, in the chancel, tall, 
massive. His soldierly bearing reminded her that she belonged to a 
church militant, but the open face was full of peace, and the placid 
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eyes were seraph-like in their blue innocency, though, in the very 
directness of their glance, capable of an angel’s sternness. 

Shivering, she asked herself how this general of the church would 
view the record of the young officer under him. And because of her 
great love for Hastings, the shame of his crime seemed to fall upon 
her own shrinking shoulders, covering her with a horror of great dark- 
ness, from which even God was shut out. 

The service proceeded, and mechanically Ellice followed it, rising, 
standing, and kneeling with the rest of the people, while all the time 
her gaze was riveted on the young rector in an intent, searching look 
that did not lose a single movement. 

Watching, she saw him go out of the chancel and pass rapidly 
around the pulpit’s carved spiral, and of a sudden he was above her, 
looking down at her, meeting her eyes for one breathless instant; the 
next, his voice filled the church as he gave out his text: 

“When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive.” 
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VIII. 


CotonEL AsHLEY’s house faced the sea, looking down at it from 
the height of some twenty-odd shallow marble steps. 

As the Portovent party climbed them on Monday night, whiffs of 
rose-fragrance pursued them from a neighboring garden over the high 
wall. Roses formed the scheme of the wrought-iron balusters leading 
up to the porch, and, arrived there, Mrs. Waldo looked at the sea from 
over a rose foreground. 

Spring, persuasive, alluring, was in the air, laying an ironic touch 
on this woman, in whose heart every small, budding hope seemed utterly 
frost-bitten. 

Yet she was to meet Geoffry Hastings that night. 

They had seen him enter the house as they approached it, and all 
the time Ellice stood in the doorway, talking to her hostess, she was 
acutely conscious of a tall, clerical-looking figure beside Jeanne Por- 
tovent at the other end of the room. 

The sight punctured her brain with a sharp memory. Only a 
slight remark of Jeanne’s at the breakfast table, but it brought a 
sting: “I know you will like him—our rector!” The words came 
back with the blush, spurring her thoughts on into a new, breathless 
field of conjecture, dread. 

“Mrs. Waldo ”—her hostess’s voice came to her dimly—“ here is 
the Bishop!” 

Turning, she found herself shaking hands with her warrior of 
the chancel. A hero, they told her later, of many battles before he 
ever entered the church army. Ellice looked up eagerly, charmed by 
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a manner of courtly simplicity, the old man’s smile, the laugh like that 
of a boy. 

As they talked, footsteps approached, and the Judge’s voice sud- 
denly broke up their téte-a-téte. 

“Mrs. Waldo,” he said, “I think you have not met our rector, 
Mr. Blake.” 

The name touched off the smouldering fire of her resentment. 

“No,” she agreed in expressionless tones; “I have not yet had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Blake!” 

Face to face with him, she forced herself to take the outstretched 
hand. 

“ Mrs. Waldo does not know me as Mr. Blake,” he said to the others, 
and in spite of herself, she acknowledged the charm of the deferential, 
easy manner, so utterly unchanged. “ You see, I came into my uncle’s 
name with his property only five years ago. I was Geoffry Hastings 
when I last met Mrs. Waldo.” 

She did not believe him. To her excited imagination, the quiet 
statement was but a necessary precaution, lest she take the initiative. 

“Where did you last meet Mrs. Waldo, if I may ask?” inquired 
the Judge. 

He stood with his hands behind him, his back to the fire, looking 
genially from one to the other, little dreaming of the impossibility 
of answering his idle question. 

It seemed to Ellice in that horrible moment that Portovent’s half- 
lit studio was more clearly before her than on the night when she 
actually stood in it, looking at Hastings in the doorway. Again, as 
ten years before, she met his quiet gaze, but this time with unshrinking 
eyes, full of defiance. _ Hastings ignored their silent challenge. 

“Why, let me see ””—his quiet drawl did not hesitate an instant. 
“T met Mrs. Waldo last during the winter of ’96, in N w York. She 
was staying with her aunt, Mrs. Pellew. By the way ”—he met her 
eyes again with admirable coolness—“when did you last hear from 
her?” 

Any possible reply was cut short by the sudden opening of the 
folding-doors opposite, preceding the general move towards the dining- 
room beyond. 

Mrs. Waldo went in on the Bishop’s arm, grateful as she had never 
been before in her life for the prosaic summons of dinner, grateful 
for the brief interlude of grace, grateful for that safe, universal haven 
of conversation, the weather. Only from Geoffry Hastings did she 
withhold the smallest measure of her gratitude. The very fact that 
he had the power of sparing her humiliation, that she had suffered 
the ignominy of being spared at his hands, seemed to her smarting 
pride a wrong, a bitter injury, that could never be sufficiently requited. 
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Seated between the Bishop and the Judge, she felt through her down- 
cast lids that he was opposite, next to the daughter of the house. She 
heard them talking together, and in a swift scrutiny caught their 
intermingled glances with a shocked perception of their intimacy. 

Again her thoughts leaped beyond to the inevitable conclusion. 
Leo’s sister married to Leo’s——-! But even her bitter thoughts could 
not frame the word. 

It was at that moment that she caught Hastings’s eye—just a 
brief glance, as he looked casually around the table, but in its calm 
assurance she read hotly the tacit assumption of an equal footing 
between them, a common bond through the possession of a two-fold 
secret. The man ventured to say silently, “Tu quoque!” and feel 
secure in his own sin. 

The prick of the thought maddened her, rousing the wild beast 
dormant in even a good woman. Of a sudden she was dangerous, 
crouching poised for a spring, the chance to attack him. Strangely 
enough, it was the Bishop, her left-hand neighbor, who all uncon- 
sciously gave it to her. 

Through the maelstrom of her brain she had gathered half-heeded 
fragments of what he and the gray-haired colonel were saying to each 

‘other, anecdotes of the war in which they had fought side by side. 
The Bishop was the first to return to the present. 

“Mrs. Waldo ”—he bent towards her—“that was an interesting 
service at St. Stephen’s this morning, wasn’t it? Do you know”— 
he slipped flatteringly, delightfully, into confidences—“ it’s a great 
treat for an old, talked-out preacher like myself to be able to sit 
down in the chancel occasionally and listen to a sermon from one of 
my young aides. That boy over there”—his fatherly tones kindled 
—“has great talents, and what a subject—‘ The Saving of the Soul 
Alive’! Blake ”—he raised his voice graciously, catching the eyes 
opposite—“ that address of yours lasted exactly fifteen minutes—I 
timed it by my watch—and yet it seemed to me you covered your canvas 
with remarkable completeness in that short length of time. Don’t 
you agree with me, Mrs. Waldo?” 

It seemed to Ellice that Heaven itself had sent her the weapon 
she was craving as she looked into the Bishop’s kind blue eyes. Out 
of her own, anger had swept the blue, as turquoise pools are beaten by 
the wind into cold, threatening grayness. Anger had hardened her 
face into pearl-whiteness, drawn her lips into a-crimson line. Opening 
them, “I do agree with you,” she said in clear, trenchant tones. “ Mr. 
Blake did full justice to the text. But it struck me that the text was 
a trifle incomplete. Is it enough ”—she looked directly, challengingly, 
across the table—“ for the wicked man to turn away from the wicked- 
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there not three necessary, intermediate steps that cannot be left out? 
Confession ”—the word fell menacingly—“ expiation, absolution!” 

Conversation around the table had ceased by this time, and every 
one was watching her curiously. Opposite, Geoffry Hastings hesitated 
a moment before he picked up the glove so definitely flung at him. 
His chin was well up, as usual, at its slightly disdainful angle, a 
characteristic half frown narrowing his eyes, twisting down the obsti- 
nate corners of his mouth. 

“Don’t you think those three processes are involved in the last 
clause?” he asked. “Is it possible for the wicked man or woman to 
do what is lawful and right again without having first passed through 
confession, expiation, absolution? ” 

His eyes deferred the question to the Bishop, who silently passed 
it on to Ellice. 

“ Yes,” she said in a choked voice; “it is possible. Have n’t we, 
all of us, known of cases ”—she put a firm grip on herself—“ in which 
one leaves his crime behind him, unatoned for, and starts a new life 
in some unknown place?” 

Her look appealed to the table generally, and quite unexpectedly 
the Judge seconded her argument: 

“That reminds me of an instance with which I was brought in 
contact myself.” (He was busily at work carving the turkey before 
him.) “This man committed murder of the first degree. Mind, I 
don’t say it was unprovoked! But a hanging offense nevertheless.” 
The Judge’s tones became grave. “ Well, he managed in some way to 
elude the detectives, and got out West, hiding his trail so successfully 
that for twenty years he lived undiscovered in a little mining village, 
growing with the place, building up a new name, a new fortune, uni- 
versally respected, admired, loved. Why, I believe he married a 
daughter of a leading man in the place, became church warden ”—a 
twinkle came into the Judge’s eye—“and, for aught I know, took 
up the plate—eh, Jeanne? Then, one day, when he was least expecting 
it, that unatoned-for sin found him out.” 

“Poor fellow!” murmured the Bishop, sipping his Scuppernong. 
“A second Jean Valjean! Who found him out, Legére? ” 

The Judge put down his carving knife and fork and faced them 
all. 

“That ’s the dramatic part of it,” he set forth. “The man who 
discovered him and gave him up to justice was an old friend who just 
happened to come to the place. He recognized him at once, though he 
had n’t seen him for twenty years.” 

A short pause succeeded his words. Then from the other end of 
the table came a new voice. Mrs. Portovent’s small, erect form was 
drawn up with fluttering indignation. 
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“You don’t mean that he gave up his friend?” she questioned 
cuttingly. 

The Judge shook his head at her. 

“You and I are hopelessly old-fashioned in our notions, Felicia,” 
he declared. “In this sensible, practical age ”—there was no hint of 
irony in his suave tones—“ it is every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost—excuse me, Bishop! Now just consider this case.” 
His voice rose, while his white hands spread eloquently in the stress 
of argument. “ Here was a malefactor who had shirked his deserved 
punishment for twenty years. It was a case of plain duty to give him 
up to justice, regardless of any personal considerations whatever. The 
man had to do it! One must n’t forget the claims of law and order.” 

“ And mercy!” the Bishop reminded him calmly. 

“ Justice comes before mercy!” proclaimed the Judge inexorably. 
And it struck Ellice suddenly that the two men on each side of her 
finely symbolized the two attributes. She was literally between Justice 
and Mercy. 

“ They ought to go together,” the Bishop now settled, with authority. 
“We will submit the matter to the ladies. Mrs. Waldo started the 
discussion ; let her settle it.” 

There was a penetrating look in his face as he bent towards her. 
“ Suppose, my dear lady, that you were in this man’s place, that it was 
your friend—say, your brother, your sweetheart—who was at your 
mercy, to give up or to spare. What would you do?” 

In the moment’s silence Ellice Waldo’s eyes went directly to the 
man opposite. Hastings was watching her, his head still thrown back, 
a curious sparkle in his blue eyes. 

“Let us bring the matter even more home to Mrs. Waldo,” he 
suggested suddenly. “Place the scene here, in Charleston, at this 
table. The judge on her right, ready to receive the victim, and the 
culprit himself before her. What would she do? ” 

His gay laugh rang out, but in the unsmiling eyes Ellice read a 
mute, insistent appeal. Involuntarily she wavered an instant. The 
next, Jeanne Portovent’s voice capped the climax. 

“Oh, Mrs. Waldo,” she cried warmly, “ you could n’t do it! Would 
you really have the heart to give him up?” 

Slowly Ellice’s eyes went from the fair face of the man she had 
loved to the dark one beside it, and her own hardened with a flint- 
like thought. Her lips opened. 

“ Yes,” they all heard her say. 


IX. 


Hastinas—now to be known as Geoffry Blake—was not surprised 
to find it. In fact, he had been expecting the note all day. As he 
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picked up the small envelope on top of his pile of letters, he found 
himself conjecturing its contents with the interest, say, that one hostile 
force would naturally take in the other’s battle-line. What would be 


her plan of attack? The note read: 


MB. BLAKE: 
I am anxious to have a private talk with you on a matter of 


mutual importance, and, if convenient, would like to meet you this 
afternoon in the vestry-room of St. Stephen’s Church, where there 
would seem to be least chance of interruption. Not hearing from 
you to the contrary, I shall be there at five o’clock. 
Very sincerely, 
Winston WALDo. 


Monday. 


Blake took out his watch. 
Ten minutes past four already—barely time enough to make his 
arrangements and reach the church. Quickly consulting his engage- 
ment book, he decided to postpone some parochial visits due that after- 
noon, and, going to the telephone, called off an appointment for six 


o’clock. 
Then he read the note over again, very slowly, and replaced it in 


its envelope. 

An old-fashioned leather case stood on a writing-desk between his 
two front windows, looking out on East Battery and the sea. Opening 
it, he took out a small, white-ribboned package consisting of some 
half-dozen notes, all written in the same hand. He knew their con- 


ventional contents by heart. 


Dear Mr. HastINnos: 
Will you not take a cup of tea with us this afternoon and meet my 


friend, Miss Van Rensselaer? 


Dear Mr. HASTINGs: 
My Aunt asks if you won’t make a fourth in our box this evening 


and hear “Lohengrin ” ? 


And two or three more to the same effect. 
That was all, but of these meagre beads the man made up his rosary. 
After a moment’s thought, he added this last note to the collection, 

retying the white ribbon into a clumsy masculine bow. 

Now he began to look for something. At first leisurely, then in 

a sort of panic, overturning everything in his search. At length, with 

a sigh of relief, he found what he sought—a square envelope, directed 

in a man’s business-hand, with a date seven years back. : 

“Her husband!” he muttered as he opened it. 
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He read the letter through from end to end. How often he had 
done it !—but this time there was an unaccustomed glint in his eye as 
mechanically he folded the four sheets, replacing them in their envelope 
and thrusting it into an inner pocket. 

The hands of his watch had not been idle all this time, as a startled 
glance showed him. Giving his curly hair a vain smoothing, he 
clapped on a broad-brimmed hat, and, running down the steps of his 
boarding-house, set off along Meeting Street. 

He walked rapidly, his easy, ground-covering stride revealing the 
innate sportsman so unmistakably that, in spite of his clerical dress, 
one looked to see a gun slung over his shoulder, a pointer at his heels. 

Though he was compelled to stop at street corners to exchange 
greetings with people he met, when he reached St. Stephen’s Broad 
Street gate the clock above gave him the welcome news that he was five 
minutes before the appointed time. 

Hailing the old sexton, weeding in the paths, he summoned him 
into the vestry-room, superintending, with unwonted fussiness, an 
elaborate sweeping of the small, square apartment. Placing the two 
chairs it contained at conversational angles, Blake now lit a cigar and 
sauntered into the church-yard, just as Ellice Waldo came up Meeting 
Street. 

Her erect figure approached with its own peculiar, staccato swing, 
leaving a clear-cut, definite impression in this city of slow-gliding, 
ancestral movements, inherited by another generation, aped by another 
race. 

Throwing his cigar away, he went out to meet her, bare-headed, 
opening the gate with that characteristic air of old-fashioned gallantry 
that sat so quaintly on his boyishness. 

They met without embarrassment; also without shaking hands. 

“Am I on time?” she asked, and then, as he acquiesced with a 
bow, “ Where is the vestry-room ? ” 

In silence they entered, she seating herself on the chair backing 
the light, watching Blake close the two doors opening respectively upon 
the church-yard and chancel, and lower the window behind her. 

He was watching her, too, furtively, noting with an appreciative 
eye the hundred and one little details that made up her costume, the 
effect of whose elaborate simplicity, combined with the way she wore 
it, the air of finish that pervaded her whole personality, being ex- 
pressed only by a French word. We English have but an inadequate, 
horsy term. Ellice Waldo was bien soignée from the burnished coils 
of her chestnut hair to the tip of her well-shod foot, and very good to 
look upon. 

The young rector did not sit down. He stood leaning slightly 
forward, his arms clasped on the back of the carved chair facing her. 
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“So after ten years,” he said slowly, “we meet again as enemies. 
What a curious mischance!” A faint, inscrutable smile lifted the 
corners of his mouth. “You see, I understood your challenge of the 
dinner table, and I accept it, if necessary; only, it comes so strangely 
from you.” 

“You forget,” Ellice quietly reminded him, “that I was Leo 
Portovent’s friend as well as yours once. That is why I am here 
now.” She hesitated, and then hurried on: “I am sure you must see 
yourself how impossible the situation is. Why do you make it so hard 
for me? Why don’t you take the initiative?” 

Leaning forward, his face propped on his clenched hands, Geoffry 
Blake was keenly analyzing her determination. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

She stared at him with amazement creeping over her face. 

“ How can you ask?” she said. “There is but one thing you can 
do, and that is to leave here at once; to resign the rectorship of St. 
Stephen’s.” 

“T am to go away?” He eyed her with frowning intentness, the 
question put incredulously. 

To Ellice, it argued a callousness in his nature that hurt acutely. 
What had warped the delicate fineness she remembered? A premoni- 
tory sense of failure was upon her, a growing discouragement numbing 
her eager hopefulness. What if, after all, she could not make him 
see? She looked up at him questioningly, and he met her level glance 
without apparent emotion. 

“So you really think,” he remarked composedly, “that I have no 
right to be here, to wear this? ” 

He was looking straight at the black cassock that hung in the 
half-open wardrobe, and Ellice followed his glance. Getting up, she 
walked to the window and looked out for relief. Over the church- 
yard drifted a languid sea breeze, dying away gradually. She held 
her breath, conscious of a sacred hush, the solemnity of the spot, the 
moment. 

“ Does n’t everything speak to you?” she asked impulsively. 

Her voice had dropped to an awed half-whisper, and there was a 
luminous intensity in her face. “St. Stephen’s itself is asking what 
you are doing here. To me, the whole atmosphere of the church 
was eloquent with protest when you stood in the chancel yesterday.” 

She looked out through a misty veil of gray moss at the tombstones 
standing shoulder to shoulder, and then back at the man opposite. 

“When you are alone here, don’t you feel that they know—those 
silent ones out there—and that they condemn you?” Her eyes 
kindled. “Isn’t their dismissal sufficient? How can you bear it? 
How can you stay on?” 
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Blake had grown livid under the scourge of her words. His hands 
clasped resolutely behind his back. 

“So you have come,” he said slowly, “to break this silence, to 
put their accusation into words.” He stopped a moment and then 
completed clearly and deliberately: “ Your husband’s words, that I 
am guilty of Leo Portovent’s death! ” 

The man’s grim acquiescence in his own guilt touched her to the 
quick. 

“T am the only one who knows,” she said softly. “ Roger kept 
your secret all his life. He could be trusted to do that ”—her head 
went up proudly. “My husband was the soul of honor, a quiet, 
reserved man whom even those who knew him best hardly understood. 
It took me all my married life to find him out. I am afraid I did 
not do him justice while he was alive, and now that he is gone ”— 
there were tears in her voice—“I have erected a grave-stone to him 
in my thoughts in memory of his honesty and faithfulness and solid 
worth. It gives me a little happiness ”’—she stopped, and then added 
simply—*“ that nothing can take away.” 

It was fortunate that her head was bent so that she did not see 
the spasm of jealousy that distorted the rector’s face. Then like a 
sponge something passed over it, leaving a curious passivity. After 
a moment he spoke, trying to keep the bitterness out of his voice. 

“And so it gives you happiness, this memory of your dead hus- 
band?” He paused, and then added, with determination, “May it 
always be yours, then! ” 

She felt the magnanimity the words cost him, and looked up 
impulsively. 

“Roger did everything in his power to screen you,” she said, “so 
that you could begin a new life without a shadow on it. You don’t 
know what a friend of yours he was.” 

“Yes, I do,” acknowledged the other simply. “I have never 
forgotten the way Roger Waldo treated me, and I never will. I 
used to feel as if I would give anything in this world to repay him for 
it; but now I know I never can!” 

“Yes, you can.” She was on her feet now, beside him, looking up 
with eager, imploring eyes, seizing the thought his words had brought 
to her. “If you won’t go away to save yourself,” she said, “then let 
me ask you to do it for my dead husband’s sake, for the sake of his 
friendship for you!” 

The sound of a door shutting made her stop short and glance 
fearfully over her shoulder. Blake followed the direction of her eyes. 

“That was the sexton whom you heard just now,” he said quietly. 
“T think he came in a little while ago. He is always pottering about. 
Oh!”—in answer to her look of alarm—*“there isn’t any danger. 
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He’s only an ignorant old darky, but more honorable than many white 
men.” - 

Her eyes returned to him. 

“Then I have won my case,” she said, with a faint smile, “and you 
will go?” 

Geoffry Blake shook his head. 

“No,” he said lightly; “I shall take my chances—and stay! ” 

“You will take your chances of exposure?” she asked, with a 
strange quietness. 

“ What could any one find out?” parried the other. “ You forget 
that I am not a suspicious character here.” He laughed shortly. 
“What could any one discover, unless——” There was a pause, his 
questioning glance meeting hers, then, “ Unless you feel it vour duty 
to give me up,” he concluded calmly. 

She made no answer, and, after a moment’s thought, Blake pulled 
up the carved chair opposite and sat down. 

“ Nothing would be easier than for you to do it,” he said in matter- 
of-fact tones. “You may not know that this old Colonial parish—it 
was founded in 1670—does not conform to the church canons. It has 
a curious usage of its own, by which the rectors are only elected from 
year to year, at a vestry meeting which they are not expected to 
attend.” 

He glanced at a little calendar hanging on the wall. 

“As it happens, I gave out a notice from the chancel yesterday 
of a meeting to be held on Thursday, when the question of my reélec- 
tion will be decided. I can’t say ”—with a careless shrug— that I 
considered it a question before.” 

His eyes had not left her face, but here he broke off suddenly, 
and, rising, took a quick turn up and down the room, his face working 
with his thoughts. He came to a standstill in front of her, but Ellice 
would not meet his eyes. 

“T knew you would stay,” she said bitterly, and, turning, she went 
down the vestry steps. 

Without looking to right or left, Mrs. Waldo passed around the 
church and out to the Meeting Street entrance. There an inexplicable 
impulse made her pause and look back. 

Some one stood just outside the church door, watching her, and it 
was certainly not the sexton. 


X. 

THE river curved on, inscribing a series of gentle question marks 
on a softly blotted landscape. Here and there a bare branch cut 
knife-like into the afternoon haze, but for the most part the tree 
outline was confused against the sky, disappearing entirely below under 
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a gray, all-pervading shroud of moss. Everywhere there loomed up 
above the yellow-caned rice banks, draped and hooded tree-shapes, a 
masked company extending as far as the eye could reach, their sombre 
garments revealing nevertheless enchanting glimpses of spring bravery, 
a touch of red, lacy festoons of the tenderest green. 

As the launch panted ahead, one looked in vain for any signs of 
life. Only an occasional chimney-top, a fragment of smoke clinging 
to a dark patch of live-oaks, telling of places and people hidden away. 

So they steamed merrily down the Ashley, leaving far behind them 
a wonderful, azalea-haunted fairyland to which Ellice Waldo had been 
introduced that day. 

Luncheon was over, the hampers had been most satisfactorily 
emptied and were now being repacked by Mrs. Portovent and one of 
the other guests, with much care and not a little gossip in the cabin. 

Mrs. Waldo, the guest of honor, meanwhile sat in the pilot-house, 
and talked with the host, a bachelor friend of Jeanne Portovent’s, for 
whose secret sake the party had been given, though openly dedicated 
to the young widow. 

Jeanne herself was established on deck just below, and through 
open windows the pair in the pilot-house caught glimpses of her dark, 
vivacious head under its sailor cap, and heard from time to time her 
deep voice punctuating the running talk of the two men beside her. 
But Ellice noted mentally that she had not once heard Jeanne laugh, 
nor had she seen the girl exchange a word or a look with Geoffry 
Blake that entire day. 

Pursuing the thought, she glanced quickly at him, seated below 
on the other deck. 

“ Surrounded, is n’t he?” Her companion had followed the direc- 
tion of her eyes. “By George! Cousin Fanny Beauchamp on one side, 
old Mrs. Furgason on the other, and in front little Susan Wentworth ! 
Blake ’s making each of them feel that she’s the especial one, without 
creating any jealousy. How he does it is a mystery to me!” He 
laughed indulgently. “Mrs. Waldo, that fellow came here only five 
years ago, absolutely unknown, and to-day I really believe he’s the 
most popular man in Charleston!” 

Ellice looked with sudden interest at her companion, studying 
swiftly the lean, bronzed face looking out of the window. 

“What would you call the secret of his popularity?” she heard 
herself ask. 

“ Hard to tell!’ Young Heyward gave the wheel a meditative turn. 
“There are all kinds of popularity, but I think you’d call his about 
the best going. As for the recipe ”—he wrinkled his brows—“ let me 
see if I can get at the ingredients. How do the cookery books go? 

Oh, I have it! This is the style”—he laughed. “To several ounces 
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of brains, add equal portions of simplicity and kindliness. Season 
well with tact, insert a pinch of strong humor, flavor with a dash 
of independence. Stir round well, and you have a combination that’s 
warranted to appeal to all tastes. You see”—he became suddenly 
eloquent—“ Blake ’s an A No. 1 athlete, and can do anything with 
a gun, so one overlooks his not going in for other things. And, then, 
some stories about him have gotten into the clubs.” 

“ Stories!” she echoed sharply. 

“ Yes.” Heyward’s drawl became slower. “ He’s done some awfully 
kind-hearted things. I suppose the man’s a bit quixotic, and he 
does n’t care a continental what any one thinks of him. When Blake 
feels a thing’s right, he’s going straight ahead to do it, regardless 
of what may happen.” 

Ellice pulled down her veil with trembling fingers. 

“What if the thing is n’t right?” she asked faintly. 

“T don’t think Blake would go in for it then!” her companion 
said simply. His face sobered. “ You see, he has pretty strong con- 
victions, and one reason St. Stephen’s is crowded Sunday after Sunday 
is that we want to know what they are, simply through knowing what 
he is!” 

“You said, I think ”—Ellice seemed absorbed in unbuttoning her 
glove—* that no one knew him when he came here.” 

“ Oh, I forgot the Portovents!” and a note of intangible constraint 
crept into Heyward’s voice. “They took him up at once, naturally, 
because of his connection with Leo.” 

“With Leo?” she stammered. 

Bob Heyward wondered how he could ever have said that Mrs. 
Waldo’s beauty lacked animation. To his critical eyes, her face was 
now almost too intense, with its quivering color and eyes of insistent 
brilliance. 

“Why, yes!” he said, watching her thoughtfully. “They were 
great friends, I’ve always heard, and any friend of Leo’s——” He 
broke off. “Of course the Judge and Mrs. Portovent could n’t do 
enough for him, and as for Jeanne”—his eyes were on the white 
sailor cap on the lower deck—“ well, all the men here are more or 
less in her train!” (This with pride irresistible.) “She’s a 
tremendous belle, you see, just as her mother and grandmother were 
before her. They say that at the St. Cecilia’s, whenever you see half 
a dozen men collected together, Jeanne Portovent is sure to form the 
centre of the circle. By the way ”—he gave the wheel a resolute turn, 
his glance fixed with sudden earnestness on the river’s bend—* I—I ’ve 
often wondered if there isn’t anything between Jeanne and Blake. 
I think the Portovents would like the match.” His eyes were on her 
suddenly, anxiously. “What do you think?” 
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Ellice was silent a moment, training her voice to say the words 
which came out at last with a curious, dry matter-of-factness. 

“T think you may be sure it will never come off,” she said. And 
then she shivered violently. Heyward bent forward to lower the win- 
dow, but she stopped him. 

“No, no; I am going down to get a wrap, for it’s becoming chilly. 
Please don’t move—you don’t know where it is, and, besides, the 
wheel must n’t be left for a moment just as we’re approaching the 
draw-bridge.” 

As Ellice met Geoffry Blake coming around the deck’s turn, it 
seemed to her that the sheer intensity of her thought had conjured 
him up. 

“Mrs. Portovent sent this to you,” he said, handing her the jacket 
he was holding. 

She thanked him mechanically. 

“Can’t we sit down?” sinking into a chair. 

Blake followed suit after an instant’s silence. 

“ Ah, there’s the old city!” His glance was keenly ahead, affec- 
tionately watching it come into view. “That irregular roof-line is 
delightfully quaint, isn’t it? And how the houses shine out! A 
necklace of lights flung down at the water’s edge.” He turned to 
her with sudden constraint in his tones. “I assure you, Mrs. Waldo, 
the place has become a home to me, the only home I ’ve ever had.” 

Startled by the anguish in her face, he stopped short. 

“Don’t look at me,” she begged. “Jeanne is watching us from the 
bow, and she must n’t suspect what we’re talking about. I—I have 
something terrible to tell you.” 

She made a determined effort to control her voice. 

“Tt—it was n’t the sexton we heard in the vestry-room yesterday. 
Some one else was in the church, listening to us.” 

“Who?” He saw with swift incredulity the unmistakable direc- 
tion of her eyes. “ Not——?” 

“There ’s no doubt of it.” She leaned over the rail, mechanically 
watching the boat’s plashing wake, and the expressionless tones con- 
tinued steadily. “When I came around the church Jeanne was stand- 
ing just outside. She made no movement to join me, and, not liking 
to disturb her, I went back by myself.” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then the terse sentences went 
on: “She avoided me all the evening. When I had gone to my room 
that night there was a tap at the door, and she came in. After some 
commonplaces she said ”—Ellice paused to get the exact words—* ‘Mrs. 
Waldo, I have something to tell you. This afternoon, while I was 
standing in the chancel, polishing the church brasses, I heard people 
talking in the vestry, and recognized your voice and Mr. Blake’s. I 
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tried not to listen, and went away as soon as I could, but I think I 
ought to tell you that I caught some of the things you said. I know 
why you want him to go away.’” 

“And that was all?” The question came eagerly. 

Ellice acquiesced. “I could n’t find my voice,” she faltered, “ and 
then Jeanne went away immediately. I have not been alone with her 
since, and I did n’t like to do anything without consulting you.” 

“ There ’s nothing to be done now,” said Geoffry Blake. “At any 
rate”—and he laughed a little harshly—“she has saved you the 
trouble.” 

“You know I would never have done it,” Ellice whispered. “I 
never would have given you up.” 

For a moment they both listened in silence to the launch’s rough 
breathing and the laughter and talk on the other side of the boat. In 
the bow some one was crooning, “’"Way down upon the Suwanee 
River,” in a high falsetto. 

Then the man spoke again. “ Has she told the Judge yet?” 

Mrs. Waldo was still looking straight ahead. 

“The Judge went to Richmond to-day,” she said in the same hushed 
recitative, “but before he left Jeanne was shut up with him in the 
library for about an hour. Mrs. Portovent was out, marketing. I’m 
sure they are keeping it from her. As the Judge came out, I heard 
him say to Jeanne, ‘I will get off a letter to Gifford on the train. He 
ought to know. He can be trusted to keep it a secret till Thursday.’ ” 

There was a pause; then, “ Gifford ’s the senior warden,” explained 
Blake. “Well, it’s come out, and there’s a relief in knowing the 
worst.” 

He threw back his head, and a fighting gleam sparkled in his 
eyes. “Fortunately, the suspense is short, too—only a day before the 
vestry-meeting.” 

“What will they do?” She was staring at him now, her agonized 
soul in her eyes; but Blake did not look at her. 

“Do? Oh, it will come out at the meeting.” His tone hardened. 
“ They ’Il send for me, I suppose, and ask me to contradict the report.” 

“And you can’t deny it?” 

In his tense mental condition he did not notice her note of inquiry. 

“No, I won’t deny it,” he said shortly. Then, after thinking a 
moment: “ Of course I shall send in my resignation at once. I doubt 
if there’ll be any scandal. We don’t have that sort of thing in 
Charleston.” There was still affectionate pride in the tone. “TI shall 
just give up St. Stephen’s, and probably the ministry. That’s all!” 

And the two words contained a world of sorrow and bitterness. 
Ellice echoed them silently. Was it really all? Was he regretting 
anything else? How did he feel about Jeanne—Jeanne, who had given 
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him up? A wave of sympathy, of sudden contrition, put out the last 
embers of her jealousy. 

Hastings turned quickly at the sound of her stifled sob. 

“T can’t bear it!” she was saying. “I—lI bring nothing but harm 
wherever I go. I wish I had died before I came here!” And her 
tears fell. 

Geoffry Blake found himself quite naturally patting her on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t say that,” he begged, “when I never needed a friend so 
much in my life!” 

And though she did not speak, and he could not see her face, he 
felt through the dark her hand slip gratefully into his. 

That night St. Stephen’s was open, and the rector preached as 
usual to a crowded congregation of men. But just before he entered 
the chancel, while the last bell was ringing and the organ was playing 
a soft prelude, the Reverend Geoffry Blake stood in his white surplice 
by the vestry-door, and wrestled with himself. 

“Why not use it?” he argued passionately, as if with some unseen 
presence in the empty room. “ Why should I give up all, all? Why 
sacrifice the living to the dead?” 

His hand was under his black cassock, tugging at something that 
lay there, as if only the feel of the crackling paper gave him comfort. 

Suddenly, through the vestry-door, from a distant gallery, the 
organ pealed out, and many voices took up the refrain. 

“God of our fathers,” they sang, “whose Almighty Hand.” 

The young rector started. He felt it, the Hand, on his shoulder, 
a Voice was in his ear, and haltingly, humbly, he repeated what it 
said : 

“ Renunciation. Sacrifice.” 

The last word did not come at once, but as he entered the chancel, 
his head high, his eyes clear and steady, all his people saw that peace. 
was written in his face. 

XI. 

Tue Academy of Music was packed on Wednesday night, from the 
orchestra to the gallery, with a representative Charleston first-night 
audience, assembled to do honor to the visiting stars, and Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 

The fourth act was well on; the first scene, with its Tantalus 
banquet, almost over. Cowed servants, bearing the untouched platters, 
had just retreated by different exits; and while a handsome, black- 
browed Katharine, starved into submission, was being led up-stairs by 
the old housekeeper, the master of the house and the situation swag- 
gered to the fireplace and lit his pipe, trolling gaily. 
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“Cowardly ruffian!” muttered Bob Heyward, who, with the rest 
of the Portovent party, occupied orchestra seats. “My fingers are posi- 
tively twitching to horsewhip him!” 

“Thus have I politicly begun my reign!” vaunted Petruchio, 
stretching himself out on the oak settle before the fire. 

“Tt may have answered well enough with a shrew of the Sixteenth 
Century,” was Jeanne Portovent’s contemptuous comment; “but I 
should just like to have seen him try his schemes on a high-spirited 
American woman to-day!” 

Heyward was watching her with interest. 

“A Charleston girl, for instance,” he suggested; then, dropping 
his voice, “I wish I knew what method would answer there! ” 

On his other side, Mrs. Waldo carefully turned her shoulder to the 
whispered téte-a-téte, fixing absent eyes on the stage, where the pretty 
comedy only formed a momentary curtain for that other drama being 
played before her, in slow, irrevocable acts. 

On the stage, a couple of logs yawned apart in a great fireplace, 
before which, facing the audience, Petruchio dozed on his settle, a 
sorry enough bridegroom in his buff jerkin, mud-spattered riding- 
breeches, and high, pointed boots, thrust offensively towards the fire. 
His wide, cavalier hat drooped over eyes that, under their veil of som- 
nolence, were alert and watching, and his ears were pricked to catch 
the sounds that came from the winding staircase behind him. 

At the top flickered an approaching light, and, following it, the 
audience saw Katharine, in her short red kirtle, come in sight, descend- 
ing, step by step, on tip-toe, her face, thrown into white relief by the 
guttering candle she held, looking down on her dormant spouse with 
a timid curiosity. 

The hall reached, she crept towards him, and stood agape, her expres- 
sion of interest intensifying by degrees into reluctant admiration 
and even awe, as she studied the grotesque, snoring object before her. 

She had been careful to screen the candle carefully from his eyes, 
and now a further consideration for his comfort occurred to her. 
Stooping, she slipped off the heavy clogs she wore, then, as he moved 
heavily in his feigned sleep, fled back swiftly in stocking-feet up the 
winding stairs, with many a lingering backward glance. 

The candle disappeared with her, and all at once, even as they 
looked, the firelight vanished, leaving the stage uneannily dim. Behind 
the scenes a bell clanged insistently, emphasizing the stillness, and 
then the curtain dropped. 

With the slight draught something was wafted through the entire 
house, strong, pungent, unmistakable. ; 

“Smoke!” came a nervous whisper from a front seat, and the 
word spread like a hiss all over the audience. 
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“ What can be the matter?” Mrs. Portovent wondered uneasily. 

Robert Heyward was craning his head around inquiringly. 

“Why don’t they light up the house?” he wondered aloud, in 
his turn. “I think Ill go back and find out.” 

Many others evidently thought the same, judging from the shuffling 
of feet and general movement on all sides. 

Then came the inevitable alarm. 

“ Fire!” shrieked some misguided fool, and before the cry died 
away the audience was on its feet. 

At that moment the curtain stirred, and an actor came out in 
front of it, facing them all. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said in smooth tones, “ the fire, which 
started in one of the dressing-rooms, is well under hand now. There 
is absolutely no danger.” 

But here he was interrupted by a disrespectful yell from the 
gallery. 

“Rot!” it shouted. “That’s a lie, and you know it! The fire’s 
on the roof!” 

The loud, imperative tones had their instant effect. The crowd 
was moving now, turning heedless backs to ‘the stage, whence the 
actor’s expostulations reached them dimly. 

Forced out of their seats, the Portovent party found itself in a 
transverse current, running different ways: the heat of crowding 
mingled with that other suffocating heat. 

“ Keep still!” Heyward adjured them. “Hold your own as long 
as you can!” 

He himself was supporting Mrs. Portovent, while behind him the 
two younger women silently clung to each other, feeling rather than 
seeing panic gain on the crowd. Maddened by the darkness and 
smoke, it was now forging ahead, blindly groping towards the places 
where the red lights should have been, the fight for passage told by 
a dull trampling, clamor, and cries—women’s cries—sure fore-runners 


of frenzy. 

The panic grew. 

Everywhere the prudent, striving desperately to hold their ground, 
found themselves dragged on, in spite of their efforts, swept along by 
the resistless onward impetus. 

Then a scream broke out. A boy had fallen in the maelstrom, was 
down, struggling for his life; and though on every side were friends, 
hands stretched out to help him, in the dimness and confusion he 
went under. Against its own volition, without its knowledge, the. 
crowd was driven in on him by the sheer force of its own momentum. 

Then, stemming the crisis, cleaving the tumult like a pistol-shot, 
“Halt!” sprang out a command, the stern authority in the voice 
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behind them arresting attention even before the familiarity of its 
tones turned a hundred heads towards the stage. 

Before them a faint light revealed indistinctly the dropped curtain, 
its pastoral picture, wherein a poet piped to a shepherdess, and sheep 
browsed by a stream, forming an incongruously peaceful background 
for the stormy human scene. 

Silhouetted against the dim curtain, lit up by the lamp he held, 
was a tall, clerical figure, curiously familiar to this little city of 
church-goers—perhaps the best-known, if not the best-loved, man in 
all Charleston. The sheer universal astonishment at seeing him there 
before them acted for the moment as a brake on the crowd’s momen- 
tum, curbing the forward movement, slacking the extreme tension. 

Seizing on the instant’s vantage, Geoffry Blake instinctively struck 
the responsive note. 

“ People of St. Stephen’s,” he shouted, “if there are any of you 
there, listen to me!” 

And now the man’s extraordinary influence told. From here and 
there, all over the seething, wriggling throng, units detached them- 
selves. Men and women came to a halt, looking up almost from the 
force of habit at their rector—stray fragments of leaven, but leavening 
the entire lump. The crowd halted. 

“ How long can I hold them?” the man on the stage was breath- 
lessly asking himself. Then his voice filled the hall again: 

“T ask your attention for just ten minutes—no longer! This will 
be the shortest sermon I have ever preached.” 

And here his laugh rang out daringly—sensationally, if you will 
—but irresistibly. For a moment it met a startled hush, then, weakly, 
spasmodically, hardly knowing what it did, the crowd laughed, too; 
and with the laugh the strain of their overtaxed nerves gave way. A 
reaction had set in. 

Throwing himself with the current, Geoffry Blake kept the lead. 

“ Yes,” he told them cheerily; “we can laugh at it all now—the 
fire and the panic. The worst is over, thank God! In a few moments ” 
—he raised his voice confidently—“ the exits will be open and the 
whole place lit up.” He stopped short, staring ahead, his face sud- 
denly irradiated. “Look!” he shouted. “The red lights already!” 
Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when, with a pulsating gleam, 
the whole theatre was lit up from end to end. 

Heralding the electric outburst, the murmur of the crowd became 
a roar, breaking into cheers. A frenzied voice shrilled above them. 

“Take care!” it cried. “The stage!” And the crashing and 
snapping of timber grimly seconded the warning. 

They all saw Blake try to jump, but he had waited too log. With 
a curious, surging noise, out belched a black cloud of smoke as the 
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entire front of the stage caved under, a descending mass of jagged 
flooring, carrying the man down with it. 


XII. 


Gzorrry BLakr opened the vestry-door with his latch-key and 
stepped inside. He walked wearily, gray apathy in his thin face, out 
of which the boyishness seemed absolutely stricken. Taking out his 
cassock and surplice from the black bag he held, he flung them over 
a chair. As he did so, St. Stephen’s clock chimed a single note. 

“Half past ten!” he muttered. “Thirty minutes yet!” It was 
then he saw her. 

“ You ! » 

She came forward a few steps. “I slipped in through the church ” 
—each word crept timidly on the heels of the last. “I—I wanted to 
see you before they came.” 

She stopped short, her glance for the first time fastening on his 
right arm in its sling. 

“Oh, that!” He made a gesture of impatience. “It was a 
simple miracle that I got off so well! Two men—scene shifters—were 
taken out of that hole this morning, their bodies charred beyond 
recognition.” 

He met her glance with a slight, distorted smile. 

“You never expected to see me on the stage, did you? I saw that 
fire two blocks off, on my way down King Street, and as I got in, by 
the stage entrance, I heard the panic. Something had to be done, and 
they all knew me.” His voice hardened. “I felt the stage was going, 
and I hoped it would be the end of me. What a solving of the 
problem ! ” 

Now her dry lips parted. 

“ When I saw you go down—oh, Geoffry! ” 

Her eyes were on him beseechingly, her hands held out, but he 
would not see them. 

“ Would you really have cared?” 

She shivered with the chill of his lifeless tones. “Cared!”— 
with trembling emphasis. “I’ve always cared! Through ten slow 
years I’ve cared!” The pent-up words escaped in a passionate stream. 
“God forgive me! When I was married to another man, I saw you 
at the altar. And then, later, here, hating you, sometimes even 
despising you, trying to harm you—yet always I cared!” 

The last note sank away in resonant pianissimo, but Geoffry Blake 
did not speak. Although his pulses throbbed till they ached and 
something flew like quicksilver through his veins, he would not move. 
Her hands clasped each other tightly as she went towards him. 

“ Geoffry””—in a sobbing breath—“ after last night, when we 
Vou. LXXX.—38 
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went through the fire together and were brought out safe, can’t you 
forgive me the harm I’ve done you? Won’t you say so before they 
come?” Her face, in its piteous, tear-marred fairness, almost over- 
mastered him, but, his head thrown back, he held his ground 
undauntedly. 

“What have I to forgive?” he asked bitterly. “How can you 
waste a thought on a man who will be disgraced, cast out, within an 
hour?” 

“That will be my hour! Then you will need me!” Impulsively 
she took his hand, holding it between her two gloved ones. “ You and 
I will face the world together.” 

Even without looking at her, the man felt his forces weakening 
under her tones, her touch. 

“ Do you realize what they will all say about me? ” he asked sternly. 

But a reckless exaltation possessed the woman. She shrugged her 
shoulders superbly. 

“What do I care what they say! To me you are the only—the 
bravest man in the world! A hero!” 

Geoffry Blake called out his reserves. 

“How can you say that ”—his eyes questioned hers searchingly— 
“when you believe that I did this thing?” 

And it seemed to him, while he waited for her answer, that the 
heavy seconds linked themselves into chains, binding him beyond 
redemption. 

With four words she set him free. 

“T don’t believe it! Even now I don’t believe it! ” 

He took his last stand. 

“Not though your husband told you?” 

“No!” Her clear, direct gaze met his unflinchingly. “ Nothing 
would convince me now—not all the proofs in the world. I simply 
feel that you couldn’t have done it. For some reason which you 
will not tell”—her pride added, “which I do not ask to know—you 
have assumed the blame.” She hesitated. “I have known it all 
these years, and believed in you, Geoffry. I lost my faith in you 
only for a little while, and now——” 

“Tt has come back again,” said Geoffry Blake. 

His well arm was suddenly around her, his face pressed to hers. 

“Love has cleared me!” he repeated exultantly. “Love has told 
you—as I hoped it would.” 


Outside, golden sunshine lay scattered lavishly in and out of the 
churchyard paths, gilding the letters on the old tombstones, heaped in 
a generous hoard on the vestry window-sill. A green lizard basked in 
its wealth, blinking slit-like eyes on the two people within the room. 
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“You see what I feared,” one of them was whispering. “There 
was a look on your face that night that told me you would go back 
to the studio.” 

“T meant to go,” said Geoffry Blake. 

He paused, and then added tersely, “ We in the South have but one 
course between gentlemen. Portovent and I had to have matters out 
sooner or later. I only waited until my blood had cooled down, until 
morning, but, in the meantime——” 

“God interposed!” she finished softly. 

Within the church, the old sexton finished his sweeping, gave a 
satisfied glance around, stood on the church porch deciphering the 
clock face, then, plodding back through the empty aisles, knocked 
at the vestry-door. 

“Ten minutes ter de hour, sah,” he called in quavering, respectful 
tones. 

“ All right,” returned a voice inside. “I’ve got an appointment 
with him,” Blake explained, “to go and see an old man who was hurt 
in the fire yesterday.” 

She lifted her head from his shoulder. 

“Dear, when your people owe their very lives to you, how can they 
venture—how can they have the heart——?” 

“You forget,” he reminded her inexorably, “that nothing that I 
could do would alter the fact of my past unfitness in their eyes.” 

“In their eyes!” she echoed. 

Their hands unlocked. 

“T shall meet you here afterwards,” she said. 

“T shall be waiting for you,” he told her. 

Standing in the doorway, Ellice Waldo watched him swing down 
to the gate. Turning there, hat in hand, for a last look at her, the 
bountiful sun crowned his bare head with gold. 

Before the watcher’s rapt eyes, a church window loomed up, 
framing another haloed figure, and she told herself proudly that, like 
that other martyr, this man would meet an undeserved doom with a 
smile on his lips. 

A sense of {ne hour smote her, and, turning to leave the vestry, 
her eye caught the black bag, open on the table, and Geoffry’s robes 
hanging limply over a chair, forgotten since he caught sight of her. 

With swift tenderness, she picked up the black cassock, which lay 
on top, and was about to hang it, with his surplice, in the robing 
closet opposite, when something from an inside pocket fell with a 
flutter to the carpet. She glanced down at the sheet of paper at her 
feet, and a familiar handwriting stared back at her, shaping itself 
into familiar words: “ New York,” and a date: “ March 30th, 189-.” 
She made a quick calculation. That was written just two weeks 
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before her husband had been found dead in his study chair. Conscious 
only that this was a letter from him, she stooped, picked it up, and 


read: 
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My DEAR HASTINGS: 

I see by the papers that you are to be admitted into holy orders. 
In fact, this must be the night of your ordination. 

To-night you are no longer just a man, like myself, with a man’s 

selfishness and passion and resentment. You are a priest of a religion 
f that professes to forgive injuries, that teaches the “turning of the 
other cheek.” 
} It has come over me to try this profession of yours this very 
night, by writing you something which I have kept strictly to myself 
until now. I am going to tell you of a wrong that was done you 
ten years ago, of a promise unfulfilled, 

Thank God! I shall never know what you think of me, for this 
letter will not be forwarded to you until after my death. With this 
heart trouble, the end may come at any time, the doctors say. 

While my mind is clear, I want to unburden it; and I ask you to 
view what I am about to disclose as a dying man’s confession to a 
priest. 

I need not ask if you recall the circumstances of Leo Portovent’s 
' death. I can see the papers now with their glaring head-lines describ- 

ing what happened, and the poor fellow’s own published statement 
that he shot himself. 

I tell you that boy died with a lie on his lips. I shot Leo Portovent 
with his own pistol, and yet I am not a murderer. 

Let me state the facts just as they occurred: 

On the night of January 6, 189—, I happened to be at my rooms. 
I had returned from a dinner, and was writing in the library, It 
must have been about eleven-forty-five when I heard the telephone ring, 
and went to answer it. After the first few words I knew there was 
some mistake at the other end, It was a livery stable that the woman 
—evidently a foreigner—was calling. 

“Where is the carriage?” she asked insistently. ‘“ Miss Winston 
is waiting for it at the Walsingham Flats.” 

I need not say how the message startled me. 

“A moment,” I interrupted sharply. “These are Mr. Waldo’s 
rooms. Can I be of any assistance? Who is this?” 

She caught at my name. “Monsieur Waldo!” The voice came 
cautiously, very close to the ’phone. “It is Mimi, Mademoiselle 
Winston’s maid. Mademoiselle would be very angry if she knew I 
had told you, but you are her friend, are you not? Will you please 
to come here at once—to Monsieur Portovent’s rooms?” 

Without waiting for my answer, she rang off. 

Decision and action came very close together; in two minutes I 
was making my way up the avenue against storm and sleet, fighting 
the very worst storm I have ever encountered. There was but one 
idea in my mind: to reach the Walsingham—my thoughts went no 
further then. 

It took me half an hour to get there—the longest half-hour of 
my life. As I stepped into the lobby of the apartment-house I looked 
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in vain for porters and elevator-boys; only the night clerk was to 

be seen, asleep at his desk. An unaccountable impulse suggested to 
' me that I had better not rouse him, and, chafing at the delay, I 
went up by the stairs, passing by one silent and deserted hall after 
another, 

Some one was awake in the apartment-house, however, for Porto- 
vent opened his door to me before I had time to ring the bell. 

“Oh, is it you?” he said in a tone that clearly intimated that 
he expected some one else. 

“I want to have a few words with you, Portovent,” I explained 
briefly, looking at him. 

The instant I saw the man I knew that he was laboring under some 
uncontrollable excitement. 

“Come into the studio,” he said. “We can talk there better— 
by the fire, you know.” All this in nervous, detached sentences. 

I followed him silently into the next room, and waited while he 
drew the portiére behind us. 

“Where is Miss Winston?” I demanded, 

He flinched at the name and flushed up. 

“Miss Winston?” he echoed interrogatively, to gain time. I saw 
the evasion and pressed him relentlessly. “ You don’t deny that she 
has been here?” 

I can see him now looking me straight in the face, his own white 
as paper as he told his lie like a man. 

“T deny it absolutely.” 

His stand was ridiculous, untenable, taken from a blind, chivalrous 
impulse; but, once taken, there was no receding. His next move was 
of necessity aggressive. 

“What right have you to question me?” he blustered. “Who 
made you Miss Winston’s guardian?” 

His insolence infuriated me. My nerves were on edge, stretched 
to the breaking point. I remember that the room swam and grew sud- 
denly black before my eyes. Then—TI struck him. 

We were standing by the fire-place, you must understand, and a 
little Mexican pistol lay near the edge of the mantel-piece, just within 
Portovent’s reach. I could see the boy was beside himself when he 
seized the weapon, and I sought to disarm him. Reaching forward on 
the instant, I grasped his right elbow and bent it backward, so as 
to wrench the weapon away. 

God knows that I never meant to touch the trigger. 

We were so close that I did not realize what had happened until 
I saw him fall. For a full minute I stood gazing at him, petrified by 
the horror of the situation; then, dropping down beside him, I put my 
ear to his heart. He came to while I was fumbling with his coat. 

“You ’ve done for me,” he said faintly. “It isn’t your fault 
altogether. I ought to have told you the truth. You were right.” 
He spoke in a series of gasps. “She was here—with her maid, 
detained by the storm. The carriage broke down, and I made them 
come in. We had music. It was all right. You won’t doubt me now, 
Waldo?” 

I shook my head. His eyes, growing each instant more dim and 
glassy, were telling me the truth. 

He was quiet a moment. 
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“There are two things that you will do for me now,” he said then, 
with difficulty. “ You would not refuse a dying man. One is to 
explain this to Geoffry Hastings. He found her here, you see, and 
does n’t understand. The other is to leave here as quickly as you can. 
You must n’t be mixed up in this. Nothing can be done for me now.” 

There was no use in arguing with him. I went away reluctantly, 
realizing the truth of what he said. No one was on the stairs or 
in the halls I passed through. I had the opportunity to get away 
quietly, and I took it. I have always made the most of my chances. 
I wonder sometimes why they are thrown in my way. 

Why was I given that half-hour alone with Ellice Winston the next 
day, for instance—-the chance to do you harm? I made the most of 
it. I confess now that I sacrificed you without scruple. Remember, 
before you judge me, that Ellice was the goal with us both, and you 
were ahead of me in the race. That afternoon in Mrs, Pellew’s 
library I caught up with you, passed you, and left you far behind. 
In thirty minutes the thing was done, and by a short cut you would 
never have stooped to take. We are of different types, you and I. 

Let me explain. I made no hard and fast statement that you had 
killed him. It was just by a word here, a silence there, that I laid 
the responsibility for Portovent’s death at your door. 

And why not, after all? It was a misdeal of fate that made me 
the one to kill him. In due sequence, it should have been you, and 
with better reason in Ellice’s eyes, for she knew you had seen her 
there. Do you see how it all fitted in? 

When I had left the house I went straight to you, hardly knowing 
why I did so, My promise to Portovent was weighing on me with the 
wrong I had just done you. I might have confessed all to you that 
day—and lost her. Indeed, as I watched you packing to go away— 
you told me recklessly you did not know where, and cared less—the 
words were actually on my lips that would have stayed you; but I 
did not utter them. Knowing full well how your disappearance would 
work into my hands, I stood aside and let you go—out of her life! 

She waited for you a year, hoping, fearing, doubting; and then 
she married me! Together we have been keeping what she supposed 
to be the secret of your guilt all these years. Your guilt! The irony 
of it! And yet false as this bond is, it represents the only link left 
between Ellice and me. 

The world accounts me a happy as well as a successful man, and 
asserts that I have gained all I ever strove for. 

Do you envy me, Geoffry Hastings? Would you change places with 
me? Do you not think I have expiated all I did a hundred-fold simply 
by telling this to you? 


Rocrr WALDpo. 


As Ellice read the last words of her husband’s letter, approaching 
sounds forced themselves upon her dazed brain; steps along the car- 
peted aisles of the church, and men’s voices on the other side of the 


vestry wall. 
People were coming, and in sudden terror she fled out through 
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the church-yard door, pausing for one instant on the threshold to fold 
the letter mechanically and replace it just where she had found it, 
where it had lain for so long, under the black cassock. 
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XIII. 


At the turn of the path Ellice stopped for breath, her mental 
powers groping uncertainly for the situation. 

The letter and its revelation! 

At first, in her crushed, shocked condition, all she felt was that 
ruthless hands had been laid upon that spot in her heart kept sacred 
to her husband. 

It came to her, bit by bit, that the hands were his own. Bit by 
bit she went back into the past, tracing their relentless work, begun 
six years ago, ending in the vestry-room now. 

The recollection whipped her sluggish mind into agonized action. 
They were in there at this moment, those grave, honorable men, 
judging and condemning their young rector, all unconscious that the 
proof of his innocence was in the very room with them, hidden away. 

Why had she hidden it? Shocked by the thought, she stood gasping 
at her own folly till the realization that she was not yet too late sent 
her like a wild thing around the church. There was yet time to find 
that letter, and she knew just where it was. There was yet time to 
save him! 

Trembling and panting, she reached the vestry-door, to find it 
shut. There was the solemn drone of voices within. Involuntarily she 
hesitated, looking about her with helpless, distraught eyes; a doubt 
in her heart as Geoffry’s face came before her in its set determination. 

Would he wish her to tell them? Why had he not told her? 

Standing there, her face working, her nervous fingers knotting 
and unknotting, she sought to fathom out his reason. How sinfully 
quixotic it must be! Her great love only whetted the keen, chafed 
edge of her indignation over this needless waste of heroism, this 
needless weight of obloquy borne for the sake of a false friend, a dead 
coward—her husband! 

Her husband! 

And in the bitterness df her wrath she cast out from her heart all 
that she had kept of Roger Waldo, swept her proud memory of every 
trace of him, shutting the door and setting a stern angel on guard. 

If only Geoffry had shared his secret with her, she complained im- 
potently. Who more than she had the right to know? In wrecking 
his own happiness, he was destroying hers. 

Echoing the words, the voice suddenly came back to her that 
sounded in the vestry-room only two days before. 

“T can understand, too, the way you feel about your husband,” it 
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said firmly. “ You say it gives you happiness. Please God, you shall 
never lose that happiness, then, through any action of mine! ” 

She stood still, hands clasped, hardly breathing in the rapt 
realization. 

He had done this for her! He had sacrificed himself for her 
sake ! 

She became actually transfigured by the light of his love, her 
eyes dilated, her whole face radiant, as she pondered over it, at first 
in an awed fashion, then greedily gloating over each infinitely precious 
phase of it, as a miser counts over and over his gold. 

Then her glance fell on the closed vestry-door. 

“Not yet!” she said, turning away. Quietly she threaded her 
way among the graves, opened the church-yard gate, and, looking up 
at the clock, nodded her head in quiet satisfaction. They had 
been in session full thirty-five minutes. The meeting would be soon 
over, and then—her hour! 

Her pace quickened as she went up the street, planning busily 
what was to be done; she would see Judge Portovent directly after 
the meeting. He was her friend, could be trusted to do what was 
necessary to screen her husband (for, after all, something within her 
cried out that Roger Waldo had been her husband), and yet clear the 
man she loved. 

They should all know of his innocence, his heroism. Her eyes 
kindled. It would be for her to give him back to his people. 

Mrs. Waldo passed many people she knew, bowing to them mechani- 
cally as she went her way down Meeting Street. 

As she was let into Judge Portovent’s house, voices floated down 
to her from the drawing-room. Visitors! Creeping up-stairs, she 
stepped cautiously out upon the gallery, seating herself where she 
could see St. Stephen’s white crenellated spire heading the street. 

It struck her as she glanced about that there was an unusual 
number of people abroad for such an early hour. They were standing 
in little groups at the street corners, loitering near the church, looking 
out of the windows facing it. She wondered with a faint shiver if 
they suspected what was going on inside. 

All at once a little sound escaped her, and she rose swiftly to 
her feet. Followed by the old sexton, some one had stepped rapidly 
into the church, and, even though she could not recognize him at that 
distance, she knew it was Geoffry Blake. 

They had sent for him! Why? 

Quivering with the knowledge, she let herself realize with sickening 
certainty just what was happening in there. . 

Ten slow minutes passed by, five more going in their wake, and 
again five. But for Ellice Waldo time had ceased, actualities were 
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blurred out, as, in the intensity of her spirit, she stood by her lover 
in the vestry-room, facing his accusers, enduring his martyrdom. 

At last, boom! went the half-hour bell. 

It was over. They were coming out. Throwing herself forward, 
she leaned over the balcony, following with strained eyes the pro- 
cession coming down the steps. 

The gate was thrown open, and the little group was joined by 
other scattered groups of people, gathered together as it seemed by 
magic. The crowd approached by steady degrees, nearer, near enough 
to distinguish faces. 

Who was that? 

Her shaking hands gripped the gallery railing for support as she 
stared down at that unmistakable figure, walking between the two 
wardens. She recognized them, too—Judge Portovent and old Colonel 
Wentworth. 

Now the procession stopped to greet a little crowd on the corner. 
How the people were running! 

She caught her breath. Geoffry’s hat was off, his golden head 
gleaming in the sunlight. As in a dream, she saw him bowing, smiling, 
shaking hands with every one. 

“What do you think of it?” asked a voice at her elbow, and, 
looking up with a start, Ellice saw Jeanne Portovent beside the 
railing, watching her curiously. 

“You wanted him to leave Charleston, didn’t you?” the girl 
asked. “I overheard you that time urging him to go away, and I 
knew why.” 

“You knew?” the other echoed. : 

Jeanne dropped her voice. “It was my secret,” she said. “ You 
see, a friend wrote me that they had called Mr. Blake to Baltimore, 
and I only told father. It was the very day he went to Richmond, 
and we agreed to say nothing about the matter until after the vestry 
meeting to-day. I suppose ”—she hesitated—*“ you were right to use 
your influence with Mr. Blake. St. Paul’s is one of the largest 
churches in the country, and it would be a great opportunity; but to 
take him away from us——” 

Ellice suddenly found her voice. 

“You did not understand,” she faltered, and with a swift impulse 
she took the girl’s hand in both of hers. “My dearest wish is that 
he should stay here with you—his people—forever ! ” 

Her voice trembled with dawning happiness and unutterable relief. 
“Do you think ”—brokenly—“ do you really think——” 

“T know he’s accepted.” The girl was leaning excitedly over the 
balcony. “The vestry have sent for him to beg him to stay, and 
unless he has consented, what does it all mean? Look at the crowds— 
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I have never seen such enthusiasm! He is the hero of the place after 
last night. Every one wants to shake hands with him. See! They 
are stopping at the gate. There’s Bob Heyward!” 

And Ellice saw that the girl was instantly blind to any one else. 
Then through the chatter of voices came Judge Portovent’s mellow 
tones, his gray head rising above the heads of the crowd. 

“Mr. Blake,” he said, and there was a sudden hush as all eyes 
were turned on the tall figure beside him, his arm in a sling, “ the 
people of this city have chosen my unworthy self as their spokesman 
on this occasion, to express to you their appreciation of your magnifi- 
cent behavior, sir, at the Academy of Music last night.” (Cheers.) 
“We all feel that we owe the safety of our lives to you, sir, and cannot 
be thankful enough that your life, so nobly risked for ours, was 
spared.” (More cheers and roars of applause.) “We Charleston 
people know how to appreciate heroism, Mr. Blake!” And the Judge 
gripped the younger man’s hand, shaking it spasmodically. “As a 
slight proof that we do, we ask you to accept at our hands a loving cup, 
as a token of the respect and admiration that this old city of ours has 
for the brave young rector of St. Stephen’s, Geoffry Blake! ” 


They stood in the gallery a half-hour later, Ellice Waldo and 
Geoffry Blake, watching the harbor shimmer beneath them through a 
veil of jasmine. ’ ’ 

“Tell me the rest of it,” she was saying. “What happened after 
you left me ten years ago?” 

“ Afterwards,” he repeated absently, his eyes following a little 
skiff floating out to sea. “Oh, I drifted, I think, like that boat out 
there. You see, my moorings were gone, for I had lost faith in you. 
Forgive me, dear!” He stooped and kissed her hand. 

“And when I wrote at length, explaining all?” she urged 
tremulously. 

“Tt was just one year too late.” He turned away; then, half to 
himself, “ Deep waters came over me then. I was carried into strange 
seas, half sinking——” 

“But now,” she interrupted eagerly—“ now, Geoffry 

Her eyes, shining with triumph, met his. 

“ Now,” he said tenderly, “land is in sight. The anchor is down, 
and we are in a safe harbor, sweetheart! ” 
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BY GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, MD. . 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF HIVE POPULAR PAPERS ON WORRY AND ALLIED 
MENTAL STATES, WITH VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR SELF-CURE | 


So much are men enured in their miserable estate, that no 
condition is so poore, but they will accept; so they may continue 
in the same. 

Florio’s Montaigne 


the daughter of a naval commander to me one day, when 

discussing the perils of the sea. Such philosophy, applied to * 
each of the vexatious and dangerous situations of daily life, would go 
far toward casting out worry, indecision, morbid fears, and exaggerated 
self-consciousness. 

In many, perhaps most, cases of physical and mental breakdown, 
whatever the immediate occasion, it will be found that such faulty 
mental habits have long existed. On looking about him, the sufferer 
will generally find others who, without greater physical strength, but 
endowed ‘with better mental poise, have carried themselves successfully 
through similar and even more trying experiences. Such habits of 
mind.can be lessened, if not eradicated. It is the object of these papers 
to study such vicious mental tendencies, and to make some suggestions 
by which they may be combated. 

Two faulty habits of thought form the foundation for the elaborate 
superstructures which we rear with such matefial as worry (yndue 
solicitude), doubts, fears, and scruples. The first is exaggerated self- 
consciousness, the second the tendency to succumb to the compelling 
thought or impulse, technically termed the obsession. 
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: With regard to self-consciousness, the worrier will generally realize 

that even as a child he was exceptionally sensitive to criticism, censure, 
ridicule, and neglect. He was prone to brood over his wrongs, to play 
the martyr, and to suffer with peculiar keenness the “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” 

I remember once leaving the table on account of some censure or 
careless remark. I fancied I had thrown the whole family into a panic 
of contrition. On the first opportunity, I asked what they had said 
about it, and was told that they had apparently not noticed my 
departure. This salutary lesson prevented a repetition of the act. 


To the second faulty habit, obsession, I wish to devote special 
attention. This word may be defined as an insistent and compulsive 
thought, habit of mind, or tendency to action. The person so burdened 
is said to be obsessed. 
| Few children are quite free from obsession. Some must step on 
: stones; others must walk on, or avoid, cracks; some must ascend the 
: stairs with the right foot first; many must kick posts or touch objects a 
. certain number of times. Some must count the windows, pictures, and 
figures on the wall-paper; some must bite the nails or pull the eye- 
| winkers. 
1 Consider the nail-biter. It cannot be said that he toils not, but 
| t to what end? Merely to gratify an obsession. He nibbles a little here 
and a little there, he frowns, elevates his elbow, and inverts his finger 
to reach an otherwise inaccessible corner. Does he enjoy it? No, not 
exactly; but he would be miserable if he discontinued. 
It is during childhood that we form most of the automatic habits 
which are to save time and thought in later life, and it is not surpris- 
i ing that some foolish habits creep in. As a rule, children drop these 
tendencies at need, just as they drop the réles assumed in play, though 
they are sometimes so absorbing as to cause inconvenience. An inter- 
esting instance was that of the boy who had to touch every one wearing 
anything red. On one occasion his whole family lost their train because 
of the prevalence of this color among those waiting in the station. The 
longer these tendencies are retained in adult life, the greater the danger 
of their becoming coercive; and so far as the well-established case is 
concerned, the obsessive act must be performed, though the business, 
social, and political world should come to a stand-still. 
| A child who must kick posts is father to the man who cannot eat 
an egg which has been boiled either more or less than four minutes ; who 
cannot work without absolute silence; who cannot sleep if steam-pipes 
crackle; and who must straighten out all the tangles of his life, past, 
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present, and future, before he can close his eyes in slumber or take a 
vacation. The boy Carlyle, proud, shy, sensitive, and pugnacious, was 
father to the man who made war upon the neighbors’ poultry, and had a 
room, proof against sound, specially constructed for his literary labors. 

The passive obsessions are peculiarly provocative of worry. Such 
are extreme aversions to certain animals, foods, smells, sounds, and 
sights, or insistent discomfort if affairs are not ordered to our liking. 

A gentleman once told me that at the concert he did not mind if his 
neighbor followed the score, but when he consulted his programme 
during the performance it disiressed him greatly. Such instances 
illustrate the fact that when our obsessions rule us it is not the noise 
or the sight, but our mental attitude toward it, and our idea of the 
fitness of things, that determine the degree of our annoyance. A 
person who cannot endure the crackling of the steam-pipe can listen 
with pleasure to the crackling of an open fire or the noise of a running 
brook. 

It is said that the sensitive and emotional Erasmus had so delicate 
a digestion that he could neither eat fish nor endure the smell of it, 
but we are led to suspect that obsession played a part in his case when 
we further learn that he could not bear an iron stove in the room in 
which he worked, and had to have either a porcelain stove or an open 
fire. 


The natural tendency of the healthy mind is to accustom itself to 
new sensations, as the ring on the finger, or the spectacles on the nose. 
The obsessive individual resists this tendency; he starts with the fixed 
idea that he cannot stand the annoyance, his resentment increases, and 
his sensations become more, instead of less, acute. His reaction to 
criticism, slights, and ridicule is similar; he is prepared to start, blush, 
and show anger on moderate provocation, and can often reproduce both 
the sensation and its accompanying physical signs by merely recalling 
the circumstance. 

The passive as well as the active obsessions can be overcome by 
cultivating the commonplace, or average normal, attitude, and resolving 
gradually to accustom oneself to the disagreeable. This change of 
attitude can be made in adult life as well as in youth. “ You cannot 
teach an old dog new tricks,” we are told. The reason is not that the 
old dog cannot learn them, but that he does not want to. 

I met in Germany a British matron who was obsessed with the 
belief that she could not learn the language. At the end of four years’ 
sojourn she entered a store and asked the price of an article. 

“Four marks,” was the answer. 
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“ How much in English money?” she inquired. 

“Why, madam, a mark is the same as a shilling.” 

“T don’t know anything about that; how much is it in English? ” 

“ Four shillings.” 

“ Ah, quite so; you might have told me at once.” 

Experience has shown that no time in life precludes the acquirement 
of new knowledge and new habits by one who thinks it worth while to 
make the attempt. The elderly person will be surprised at his progress 
if he will bring to bear upon a new subject a mind free from doubts of 
its usefulness, doubts of his own ability, worry lest he is wasting 
valuable time, regrets for the past and plans for the future. 

It is not always possible to say just where useful habit merges into 
obsession. A certain individual, we will say, invariably puts on the 
left shoe before the right. This is a useful habit, fixed by constant 
repetition—useful because it relieves the brain of conscious effort. But 
suppose he decides some morning to put on the right shoe before the 
left; this new order so offends his sense of the fitness of things that 
he finds it hard to proceed ; if he perseveres, his feet feel wrong to him; 
the discomfort grows until finally he is impelled to remove the shoes 
and replace them in the usual order. In this case an act which started 
as a useful habit has been replaced by an obsession. 


Suppose, again, a person obsessed by the fear of poison is prevented 
from washing his hands before eating. He sits down, perhaps, fully 
intending to proceed as if nothing had happened, but the thought occurs 
to him that he may have touched something poisonous, though his 
reason tells him this is most improbable. He reviews the events of the 
day and can find no suggestion of poison; still the thought of poison 
obtrudes itself, and he finds it impossible to put anything which he 
touches in his mouth. He next wonders if he has not already put some- 
thing in his mouth. This thought produces a mental panic, the blood 
mounts to his head, he becomes incapable of coherent thought or speech, 
and the task of finishing his dinner would now be beyond his power 
even if he had not lost all taste for it. 

Such illustrations of obsession in daily life, by no means rare, could 
be multiplied indefinitely, and may be perhaps better appreciated than 
the text-book illustration of the man who neglected to flick off with 
his whip a certain stone from the top of a wall, and who could not sleep 
until he had returned to the spot and performed the act. 

Suppose a man has always worn high boots and is accustomed to a 
feeling of warmth about the ankles. The desire for warm ankles may 
finally so far dominate him that he not only cannot wear low shoes in 
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mid-summer, but he cannot wear slippers, even in a warm room; and 
finally, perhaps, finds that he must wear woollen socks to bed. By this 
time the desire for a certain sensation is in a fair way to become an 
obsession. When you assure him that many wear low shoes throughout 
the winter, he asks if their ankles really feel warm. That is not the 
question. The question is, can one accustom oneself to the ankles 
feeling cool, just as he accustoms himself to his face feeling cool. If 
he can, he has conquered a sensory obsession, and has made a step 
toward fitting himself to meet more serious vicissitudes with equa- 
nimity. Similar instances can be adduced in all realms of sensation, 
both general and special. One person cannot bear the light, and wears 
blue glasses; another cannot breathe outdoor air, and wears a respira- 
tor; another cannot bear to see a person rock or to hear a person drum. 

If a family or circle of friends is so constituted that some are 
obsessed to do certain things and others are obsessed not to stand them, 
the foundation is laid for a degree of irritability inconsistent with 
mental health. 

Mrs. B. simply cannot stand hearing Mr. B. tap the floor, and if 
he continues, her discomfort becomes acute; the sound so dominates 
her that she can think of nothing else and can accomplish nothing 
until the sound is stopped. She can stand anything but that. The 
daughter, Miss B., hardly hears the tapping, and is irritated and 
impatient to the last degree on account of her mother’s “silly ” notion. 
What Miss B. simply cannot bear is hearing her brother continually 
clear his throat, and if he does not stop she must leave the room or go 
wild. Unfortunately, meantime, Mr. B. is so obsessed to tap the 
floor that he cannot follow his task without it, and Master B. must 
clear his throat every few moments with a peculiar note because he “ has 
catarrh.” 

Here we have a common starting-point for family discomfort, and 
here we have a clue to the advice of the physician who advises isolation 
as a step toward the cure of the member of the family who first breaks 
down, not simply under the stress of occupation, but of occupation plus 
the wear and tear of minor but constant sources of irritation. 


It is said that the victim of jiu jitsu, by breaking one hold, places 
himself in the greater danger from the next. Similarly, after having 
conquered a few obsessions, one is overwhelmed with the obsession to 
set every one straight. Soukanhoff was right in warning the obsessive 
to beware of pedantry. 

The question here presents itself whether this line of thought does 
not foster, rather than lessen, the pedantry and the self-study which it 
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is intended to combat. Why not simply drop the worry and the doubt 
without further argument? The difficulty is that the mental processes 
of the over-scrupulous are such that he cannot summarily drop a habit 
of thought. He must reason himself out of it. There is no limit to 
his ability if properly directed; he can gradually modify all his faulty 
tendencies, and may even finally acquire the habit of automatically 
dismissing worry, but it would be too much to expect that he suddenly 
change his very nature at command. 

Soukanhoff’s description of the obsessive is peculiarly apt: “ over- 
scrupulous, disquieted over trifles, indecisive in action, and anxious 
about their affairs. They are given early to morbid introspection, and 
are easily worried about their own indispositions or the illnesses of 
their friends. They are often timorous and apprehensive, and prone 
to pedantism. The moral sentiments are pronounced in most cases, 
and if they are, as a rule, somewhat exigent and egotistic, they have 
a lively sense of their own defects.” 

A common obsession is the compulsion to dwell upon the past, to 
reproduce the circumstances, and painfully to retrace the steps which 
we took in coming to an erroneous decision which led to a foolish, 
unnecessary, or perhaps even a wrong action. ' 

One of my earliest impressions in golf was the remark of a veteran 
who was good enough to make a round with me. “If I had only 
approached better, I should have made that hole in five,” I remarked, 
after taking seven strokes for a hole. “ Perhaps not,” he replied; “ if 
you had approached better, perhaps you would have putted worse and 
taken eight strokes for the hole. At all events, that hole is ancient 
history now, and you will play this one better if you leave that one 
alone.” 

He little realized how many times his advice would recur to me 
elsewhere than on the links. 


Retrospective worry can be absolutely eliminated from the most 
obsessive mind by the practice of the veteran’s philosophy. 

Mercier says the greatest intellectual gift is the ability to forget. 

The conscientious self-analyst spends too much time in weighing his 
ability or inability to perform some task. Between his fear, his worry 
over the past, and his indecision whether the task should be attempted, 
he starts with an overwhelming handicap. If he learns to say, “ Other 
people fail; it will not matter if I do,” he will find the task already 
half accomplished. 

The Rev. Francis Tiffany has observed that if a ship could think, 
and should imagine itself submerged by all the waves between here and 
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Europe, it would dread to cut its moorings; but in reality it has to 
meet but one wave at a time. 

The tendency of the average American in this bustling age, whether 
he is obsessive or not, is to live at least several hours in advance. On 
the train he takes no comfort and makes no observations, for his mind 
is upon his destination rather than on his journey. But, “ after all, is 
it not a part of the fine art of living to take the enjoyment of the 
moment as it comes, in whatever guise, without lamenting that it is 
not something else? ” 


Though the immediate object of these papers is the promotion of 
the mental, and indirectly the physical, health of the individual, I 
cannot forbear referring to the effect of this training on the position of 
the individual in society and his relation toward his surroundings. 

The endeavor to overcome obsessions is likely to be ignored by two 
classes : first, the self-centred individuals who see no reason for learning 
what they do not want to learn, and second, the individuals who have 
no time for, or interest in, self-training because of absorption in subjects 
of wider relation, as art, or science, or reform. The philosophy of 
Haeckel applies to both: “ Man belongs to the social vertebrates, and 
has, therefore, like all social animals, two sets of duties—first to him- 
self, and secondly to the society to which he belongs. The former are 
the behests of self-love, or egoism, the latter love for one’s fellows, or 
altruism. The two sets of precepts are equally just, equally natural, 
and equally indispensable. If a man desire to have the advantage 
of living in an organized community, he has to consult not only his 
own fortune, but also that of the society, and of the ‘ neighbors’ who 
form the society. He must realize that its prosperity is his own 
prosperity. and that it cannot suffer without his own injury.” 

The individual who is ruled by his obsessions not only paves the 
way for needless and ultimate breakdown, but is in danger of gradually 
narrowing his field of usefulness and pleasure until he is in little better 
case than Simeon Stylites, who spent nearly half a century on the top 
of a monument. Nor has he even Simeon’s consolation that he could 
come down if he chose; for it seems that the authorities sent messengers 
demanding his return, with orders to let him stay if he showed 
willingness to come down—and he stayed. 


The subject treated in the December number will be “ The Doubting 
Folly.” 
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THE FIRST HURDLE 
By Fohn Reed 


Author of “The Colonel of the Red Huxzars’’ and ‘Beatrix of Clare’? 


URGOYNE had been sitting in moody silence for half an hour; 
now he got up, with the air of one who had almost reached 
a decision, and began to pace the floor. 

The other loungers in the room gave him a glance of amused 
indifference and went on with their gossip and Scotch. Half an hour 
before, when he came in, they had offered to share both with him— 
and the chance to sign the checks for the latter—and had been 
answered by a shake of the head and a preoccupied stare, as he went 
on to a chair in the opposite corner. At the third turn, Burgoyne’s 
decision was evidently made, for he straightened his shoulders and 
crossed the hall to a table in the writing-room. He hesitated a 
moment between note or letter paper, then chose the latter and dashed 
the date under the club name. 

“ My dear Nancy,” he began—paused—frowned—tore up the sheet, 
and took another. “My dear Miss Norton,” he wrote—another pause 
—another frown, and that sheet also went into fragments and the 
waste-basket. The third try, however, was better, and when, after 
considerable hesitation and thought, the letter was finished it read: 


My Dear Nancr: 

I have been in sore trouble this last week. I am persuaded we 
have made a grievous mistake, all due to my insistent impetuosity. 
Since I have had an opportunity for reflection, I am sure it would be 
wrong for me to permit our engagement to continue. It would be a 
vast unkindness to you; indeed, a serious calamity. I am not intended 
for a family man; I am too selfish—too used to the luxury of inde- 
pendence—too satisfied with my own ease and opinions to inflict myself 
on any woman for life—and surely not on you. I’m too fond of you, 
Nancy, to let you marry me—I don’t love any one but myself. I’ve 
been sauntering through the world alone for so many years, I shall 
have to saunter alone to the end. I am almost double your age, Nancy, 
* and I should not have let you promise me. I know now that you were 
not sure of yourself, and that we both were carried away by a burst 
of sentiment and the moon and the flowers. And I am too old to be so 
affected. I should have restrained myself. I have no excuse to plead 
except that you were altogether too charming that night. Hereafter 
I must see you only in the morning—when we old fellows are too ill- 
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humored to think anything worth while but growls and frowns—and 
newspapers. 

It is fortunate that we determined to keep the engagement secret 
for a month—you will be saved the embarrassment of publicity, and I 
that portion of regret for you which would be due to it. The intense 
regret for my folly in-this matter, as affecting you and our future 
relations, I shall never forget. You have been in the last few years 
the one bright light in a rather dreary existence, and my foolishness 
has now lost me that light. I am going to Europe next week and shall 
not see you for a long time, but I hope you will think of me, if not 
with kindness, at least with indifferent toleration,and know always that 
I am honest in my desires to act only for your proper happiness. 

Yours most sincerely, 
REGINALD BURGOYNE. 


He read the letter slowly, slipped it into the envelope, wrote the 
address, and sealed the flap; then ran the knife under it and reread 
the letter. It passed the second inspection unscarred, and Burgoyne 
himself carried it to the door-man and told him to have it delivered 
at once. As he turned away he frowned, shrugged his shoulders a 
bit, and went in and ordered a whisky soda. It. was done now—for 
better or worse, like marriage itself—and he was free again; and so 
was she. The last was the main import; it was right for her to be 
free; for a younger man—and a better mate. 

Presently a boy brought him a telegram. It was from John Red- 
mond; a peremptory invitation (like all of Redmond’s) to spend 
the week’s end. Ordinarily he would have fumed and possibly 
accepted; now he smiled and accepted immediately. 

“Send a wire to Mr. Redmond at Crisscross that Ill be down 
this evening,” he said to the man, “and then telephone to Perkins 
and tell him we will take the four-fifty and to meet me at the station.” 


Miss Norton sat at her desk in the big alcove, alternately biting 
the tip of the penholder and tapping it against a pair of very pretty 
lips. Before her lay a letter she had just written and which she was 
reading for the third time. 


My Dear Reotatp: 

Maybe I should begin “ My dear Mr. Burgoyne” and end “ Your 
most obedient servant,” but I didn’t do the former, you see, and I 
shan’t do the latter, as you will see if you care to read to the end. Am 
I crazy, you wonder? Yes, I am—for I am breaking our engagement, 
Reginald. In plain words—if you need any plainer—I cannot marry 
you. I have gone over it again and again this last week, and I am 
sure we have made a mistake. I am quite too frivolous for one of your 
ealm temperament and experience; my mind is too shallow and my 
worldly vision too opaque ever to fit me for your wife. I honor you too 
highly and respect you too much to permit you to sacrifice yourself on 
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a social moth, even if I did love you. And I don’t, Reginald, indeed I 
don’t—and I am sure you don’t love me either—and you must know it 
now, as I do. We will blame it on the flowers and the moon, and the 
little cozy nook on the terrace, and the splash of the fountain, and the 
swing of the waltz—and that you are a man and | am a woman. 

And now, Reginald, this isn’t going to lose me you, is it? I 
mean, it isn’t going to lose me your friendship and smile, and advice 
when I want it—and all that you were to me before our—mistake? 
Can’t we just drop out the mistake and go on as though it had never 
been—it and that evening on the terrace? Of course | quite appreciate 
it is for you to say—I must wait for you to indicate, when we meet, 
and until then I shall think of you as you were before—my dear friend 
and adviser—and that I still am 

Nancy. 


Miss Norton read the letter a fourth time, then quickly addressed 

the envelope, and carefully placed the stamp sideways exactly in the 
corner. 
“Tell James to call a messenger and send this immediately,” she 
said to the maid. Miss Norton watched the girl until she had passed 
the corner at the far end of the hall; then with a doubtful little 
laugh turned to her desk and picked up a telegram that lay there. 


Come down this afternoon without fail. Must have you for over 
Sunday at least. 
E.R 


E. R. was Estelle Redmond, John Redmond’s wife, and Miss Nor- 
ton had already wired back to meet her at the three o’clock train. 


The four-fifty should have put Burgoyne at Crisscross in time for 
tea, but this afternoon a freight had buckled and strewn the passenger 
tracks with wreckage just ahead of his train, and it was two hours and 
a half before the way was cleared. 

Redmond’s own pet car and driver met him at the station, and 
some of the dust was still flying there when they shot under the porte 
cochére at Crisscross, two miles away. 

Burgoyne heard the ripple of laughter and talk from the drawing- 
rooms as he dashed through the hall and up-stairs. By the time he 
had plunged into the tub and flourished a towel, Perkins had his 
evening clothes laid out, and as the clock on the landing chimed eight 
he gave a last jerk to his tie, flung on his coat, and hurried down. 

The butler was just backing from the drawing-room door, and as 
Burgoyne crossed the hall Redmond came out with Mrs. Johnston. 

“Hello, old man! Glad you got here,” he said. ‘ 

Burgoyne nodded back. “ You’re a good bit of a nuisance,” he 
replied, and stood aside, waiting for Mrs. Redmond. 
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When she came Burgoyne got a shock: beside her was Miss 
Norton. 

“Tt was nice of you to come, Reginald,” said his hostess, as he 
bowed over her hand. “You and Nancy here have helped me out— 
and you are to take her in;” and she left them together. 

It would have saved the situation materially for them both had 
they known that neither had received the other’s note. James's ring 
for a messenger had not been answered, and he had forgotten the 
matter for a time, and when the note reached the club Burgoyne had 
gone. And Burgoyne’s note to her was only at that moment being 
receipted for by James—a listlessly preoccupied boy, an automobile, 
a cut head, a hospital, and a surgeon having delayed its delivery. 

As it was, however, each waited on the other to indicate their 
attitude; and, of course, each misunderstood the other’s hesitation. 

“She is indignant, but trying to conceal it,” he thought. 

“T have hurt him too much; I have lost my friend,” she thought. 

Then both realized that all had gone im to dinner and that they 
were alone in the hall, almost on the spot where, a week before, he had 
surreptitiously kissed her 

He offered her his arm, and im silence they found their places. 
A rather knowing smile passed around the table, and Redmond delib- 
erately winked at Mrs. Johnston. Burgoyne saw it and tried to look 
as though he hadn’t. Miss Norton saw it and ignored it with the 
look of bland blindness which a clever woman can assume and which 
deceives only a man. 

She leaned over and picked a violet from the doth 

“They think we deliberately lingered in the hall,” she said, but 
without looking at him. 

“I suppose so,” he answered, toying with his glass. “The chief 
business of a ‘ week’s end’ is to watch every one else and to be as 
uncharitable as possible.” 

He had meant to blame himself; but from her point of view it 
sounded bitter. 

“You didn’t anticipate seeing me here,” she remarked after a 
pause. 

He shook his head. “No; if I had, I should not have come.” 

There could be no doubt now; he was bitter—very bitter. “Of 
course you must know I didn’t know you were to be here,” she 
answered hastily. 

He gave her a quick look. Assuredly she was indignant. 

“TI can quite understand,” he said. “But you will have to bear 
with me through dinner—it won’t be very long; and I will go away 
in the morning.” 

“No,” said she; “J will go.” 
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“Is that correct?” he asked, still holding Miss Jennings with a 
steady stare. 

“ Quite correct,” said she. “ ‘Miss Norton’s intuition is marvellous.” 

“Thank you, my dear——” the latter began, when Burgoyne put 
his hand upon her arm. 

“Permit me,” he said, and turned to Miss Jennings. “I con- 
gratulate you upon the contretemps you have so cleverly effected ; but it 
does not prove your point. Miss Norton and I are not engaged—to 
my infinite regret. She has just refused me.” 

“Nancy!” cried Mrs. Redmond. “You foolish child! When 
did she refuse you, Reginald?” 

“In the hall, before dinner.” ; 

Miss Norton looked at-him in sudden wonder; then a soft light 
came into her eyes and her hand stole over and rested an instant on 
his knee. 

“In the hall, before dinner,” Redmond echoed—* on an empty 
stomach. Heaven, man, what a time for a. proposal ! I don’t wonder 
she refused you. Try her. again later, on the side piazza. It is—— 

He stopped short and stared at Burgoyne. “ Why, you were not in the 
hall half a minute,” he began: “ You surely——” 

“Will you have your coffee here, my dear, or with us in the 
drawing-room ? ” Mrs. Redmond cut in, arising with quite unnecessary 
noise. 

“Here, my dear,” said Redmond hastily. He knew enough to keep 
quiet and to follow his wife’s lead when she signalled. — 

Burgoyne drew back Miss Norton’s ome and stood aside to let her 


« Won’t you please come to me, Reginald, some time this evening? ” 
she said very low, as she stepped by him. 


The drawing-rooms were empty when the men sauntered out, and 
they went on to the piazza. 

“T’m devilish sorry, old man, for that unfortunate business at 
dinner,” said Redmond, taking Burgoyne’s arm a moment as they 
paused in the doorway; “but you did yourself proud in the way you 
handled it. Nancy’s a silly fool to refuse you, and I’m going to tell 
her so before the evening is over.” 

Burgoyne shook his head. “ Don’t bother the little ‘girl,” he said. 
“She has been tried enough to-night—and she is not to blame. But - 
you might go and teach that Jennings woman some decent manners. 
She needs them.” 

Redmond nodded. “It’s her last visit to Crisscross.” Then after 
a moment’s pause: “I suppose, now, you will be going up to town in 
the morning.” 
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“TI suppose so.” 
“ Of course it’s none of my business, yet it’s one too many for me 
why Nancy would refuse you. I would have sworn she was only wait- 
ing to be asked—it looked that way last week when you both were here.” 

Burgoyne frowned uncomfortably. Was it possible she cared for 
him so much that others had noticed it? Had he then been so cruelly 
blind, so dense, in his selfishness? He faced Redmond almost sternly. 
“Tell me, Jack,” he said peremptorily, “was that your idea or 
Estelle’s? ” 

“ Estelle’s. That’s why I trusted it—a woman usually knows.” 

Burgoyne laughed shortly. “I’m a regular brute,” he said. 

Redmond was puzzled. “You and Nanéy seem to be a queer pair,” 
he laughed. “I do not understand either of you.” . 

‘“Don’t have any uncertainty about =m," said Burgoyne. “I’m 
just a plain mucker.” 

The other laughed. “And Nancy?” he asked. 

“Nancy! Nancy——” - 

Neither had seen nor’ heard Miss Norton ‘as she came down the 
stairs and crossed the hall toward them. ~ , 

“Yes, Reginald, I am here,” she said. “ Did you call me?” 

“ Yes, o said Burgoyne, “I did;” and, drawing her hand through 

his arm, he led her away. And Redmond stared after them in silent 

amazement until they had disappeared into the billiard room. 

“Well, I’m—blessed!” he muttered. . ... “Bring me a 
whisky and soda,” he ordered as the butler passed him with the coffee 

urn. 

“Oh, Reginald, I am so sorry!” Miss Norton exclaimed, as they 
reached the side piazza, and she sank into a chair in a dark corner. 

“ My dear little girl,” he said, drawing a low stool close, “ there is 
nothing for you to be sorry for. It is all my fault—I am a miserable 
blunderer.” 

“No, no, Reginald, you never blunder. It-was I. If-I had kept 
my countenance, that Jennings cat would never have suspected. And 
how beautifully you handled the awful situation. It was brave—and 
gallant—and kind—like you, Reginald. . . . And you are my— 
my friend, dear; just the same as—as before?” 

He had been mistaken. She was not offended; she had accepted 
his letter as he had meant it. 

He leaned over and took her hand. 

“ And you really want me to be the same ae—hefore ?” he asked 
with quiet satisfaction. 

Miss Norton smiled with quick relief. Everything was all right. 
She had misunderstood his attitude. He was not hurt; he had received 
her letter as she had hoped he would. 
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“ How nice you are, Reginald!” she said softly. “I was so afraid 
you would want never to see me again—to be my friend as before.” 

“Why, surely I told you in my——” 

“Turn on the lights, Clifton,” came in Miss Jennings’s voice from 
the long window. “Porch chairs are always scattered about 
regardless.” 

There was a snap of a switch, and a wave of light swept through 
the piazza and filled it. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Miss Jennings. “How malapropos! A 
thousand pardons! Turn it off quick.” 

Burgoyne sprang up. “Don’t, Rodgers—let it on. On the con- 
trary, Miss Jennings, you are most apropos. You all took such a 
kindly interest in my matrimonial affairs at dinner, that it is due you 
to be advised of the latest turn. Miss Norton has been gracious enough 
to suspend her judgment of refusal and to take me under consideration 
for another week. Won’t you wish me success, Miss Jennings—and 
say a good word for me some time? And, by the way, as a particular 
favor, won’t you tell all the others? _ They are entitled to know.” 

Miss Jennings stepped over and held out her hand. “ You deserve 
to win, Reginald,” she said. “Of course I ’ll tell the others for you.” 

Burgoyne bowed as he touched her cold, slim fingers. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I thought you would be glad to do me ‘the 
favor. . . . Will any one care to make up a table for bridge, with 
Miss Norton and me?” he asked. 

“ Johnston was just hunting a pair,” said Rodgers quickly. The 
tension was getting on his nerves. 

“ Shall we go after him?” said Burgoyne, turning to Miss Norton. 

When they had gone, Rodgers collapsed into a chair. 

“ Now, what do you think of that!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What do you 
think of that!” 


Burgoyne sometimes was guilty of rising early, and the following 
morning was one of the times. He had the house to himself except 
for the servants, and, ordering his breakfast, he had gone for a stroll 
in the gardens. When he came in, Miss Norton, in riding dress, was 
just coming down the stairs. _ 

“ Alone?” he asked. 

She nodded. “ Unless you will go along.” 

“T’ll do it,” he said, and raced up to his room. 

She was occupied with the second half of a grape-fruit when he 
returned in cords and boots. “I ’phoned the stables for a horse for 
you,” she said. “ Sit down,” and pointed to the chair beside her. 

He let his eyes linger on her for a moment, and a sharp twinge of 
regret touched him. Maybe, after all, he had been foolish to write 
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that letter. He was not such a bad sort; doubtless he could make a 
woman reasonably happy—and Nancy had seemed very fond of him last 
evening. True, she had accepted his decision without a word—almost 
too calmly, indeed—but there had been no time for discussion, and—— 

“It’s rude to stare, Reginald,” said Miss Norton, with a little trill 
of a laugh—“ and there go the horses.” 

He sat down sharply. “I was thinking,” he said. 

“ Better be eating,” she rejoined. “I’ve about finished; ” but she 
dallied with her coffee and waited for him. 

Presently a servant entered and handed each a letter. Burgoyne 
nodded for the man to put his on the table and went on with his break- 
fast, without even looking at the address. 

Miss Norton, however, took hers and, putting down her cup, ran a 
fork under the flap of the envelope. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, noticing for the first time the superscrip- 
tion, “it’s from you, Reginald! ” 

“What?” said he, dropping his knife with a clatter. “From me! 
Let me see it.” 

“No, no, sir; it’s mine now,” she laughed. She put up a slim 
hand to ward him off, and as she did so her eyes fell on the blue 
envelope beside his plate. She gave a little gasp and stared at it. 
Surely that was her seal. Yes, it was—it was the letter. 

“T’ll trade this letter for the one beside your plate,” she said, 
her voice catching in nervousness. 

“Done,” he said instantly and turned to get it, but his sleeve 
brushed it to the floor. As he picked it up he saw the writing. “ Why, 
it’s from you!” he exclaimed, and looked at her questioningly. 

“Yes, it’s from me—that ’s why I want it.” 

“When did you write it?” he asked. 

“ Saturday.” 

He glanced at it again. “Delivered to the club by messenger,” 
he said, “ and stamped as received there at 8:05 p.m.” 

He was beginning to understand. She had not got his letter break- 
ing their engagement, and yet she had acted exactly as though she 
had; and here was a letter from her to him, written on Saturday 
afternoon, and which she thought he had received before he left town 
for Crisscross. It was perfectly evident what her letter contained: 
she, too, had broken the engagement. . . . And now she wanted 
the letter back, unread by him. 

“T am waiting,” she said. “ My letter, please.” 

“And if I give it to you, Nancy, will you promise not to write 
another like it?” he asked. 

She gave a quick start and the blood rushed to her cheeks. Then 
suddenly she looked at Burgoyne’s letter, and like a flash she saw it all. 
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“ And will you promise, too?” she asked. 

For answer he tore both letters into bits and flung them into the 
grate, where a wood fire smouldered low. A tiny flame shot up, and 
then another, and another, and presently a blaze. Silently Burgoyne 
took Nancy’s hand in both of his, and they watched the pieces blacken 
and char and crinkle into ashes. And as they stood there John 
Redmond halted in the doorway. 

“ What are you children doing?” he said kindly. 

Burgoyne turned quickly. “Taking our first hurdle,” he said. 
“Permit me to present you to the future Mrs. Burgoyne.” 


THE LITTLE HOUSE OF MEMORIES 
BY BERTHA McDONALD 


and stream, 
When the drowsy world is wand’ring in the poppy-fields of 
dream, 
Amid the orchards, dim and sweet, I seek a hallowed place— 
The Little House of Memories that Time cannot efface. 


Wee: night has flung her shadows down on mountain, moor, 


I slip along the winding path and open wide the door, 
For, oh, I long to stray within, across the golden floor, 
And up the stair, and in the halls, and through each dew-damp room, 
Where the past has woven webs of thought athwart the orchard bloom. 


A fair, young face with wistful eyes through tear-mists I can see, 
And all the joy of those old days comes once again to me; 

The night wind, clover-scented, brings back youth and hope and you, 
And I hear again your low, sweet voice, as you promised to be true. 


When I have set Love’s glowing lamp in Memory’s window, dear, 
I wonder if you see it shine ; if somewhere you can hear 

The prayer I breathe for your sweet sake, as at your shrine I bow 
In the Little House of Memories, renewing memory’s vow. 
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THE IDEAL 
By E. Ayrton Zangwill 


she could remember, she had thought about it and longed, just 

as other people long for riches, or for friends, or sometimes 
for fame. It was immaterial that in her case the desire took the form 
of a little sleepy ball of soft brown fur; it was still her life’s ideal. 

It seemed strange that with this feeling she had never even seen a 
dormouse. It is true that there was a picture of one in part I. of 
her reading-book, and the rapid progress she made in consequence gave 
her mistress the short-lived impression of having to deal with an infant 
prodigy. But when the letterpress was reached it was disappointing, 
for it merely stated that the dormouse was a rodent or animal that 
gnaws. The little girl felt as a fond lover might who, expecting news 
of his fair lady, only heard that she was a carnivorous biped of the 
smooth-skinned species, and it was hardly surprising that the reading- 
book was flung away in an outburst of temper and tears. 

Of course common or house mice the little girl knew, though with 
them her acquaintance was of recent date. She had been playing in 
the garden one day, when she suddenly heard a wild banging and 
clatter coming from indoors. So she ran in and upstairs, and there 
on one of the landings she saw the four strapping maids armed with 
brooms, dust-pans, and pokers, with which they were frantically bela- 
boring the floor. 

“What are you doing?” gasped the little girl, almost too startled 
to speak. 

And then they told her. They told her in frightened, shrill tones 
that there was a mouse, a live, wild mouse, loose about the house. 

The little girl was frightened, too. English was still a foreign 
tongue to her, and she did not know what this monster might be. She 
was so frightened that she felt quite sick and her legs shook under 
her. Only something came to her aid, some curious relic of an old 
caste feeling, that would not let her show fear before her dependents. 
Besides, she remembered hastily how alarmed she had been of the 
elephant at the zoo, and how baseless her panic had proved. 

“Tn which room is It?” she asked, and, try as she might, she could 
not keep a little quaver out of her voice, 


TT: little girl had always wanted a dormouse. As far back as 
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“Oh, it’s under the mat,” answered one of the maids, pointing 
to the small rug in front of the door. 

The little girl gave a gasp of relief. If the animal could lurk 
under a mat, it could not, at all events, be terrifyingly large. So she 
went up cautiously and lifted it. 

And there, in the farthest corner, she saw a tiny, palpitating, baby 
thing, looking at her with scared brown eyes. 

“ The little darling!” she exclaimed, and picked it up softly. 

“Take care, miss, it will bite; they’re nasty and vicious,” cried 
one of the servants, but the little girl laughed with relief and happiness. 

Tt loves me,” she said. 

She took it upstairs unreproved, for the maids were slightly ashamed 
of the scene. There was joy in the little girl’s heart, for she almost 
thought that she had met her ideal, and that this was the longed-for 
dormouse. ; 

But as she was making up the doll’s bed for the little stranger, he 
suddenly ran away and disappeared down a crack in the floor. 

And though he often came again in search of the secretly strewn 
crumbs, and in time brought a numerous family, he never allowed 
the little girl to touch him. 

“T can’t think ’ow the ’ouse comes to be so overrun with them mice 
—stinking beasts, and that brazen,” said nurse, and borrowed a large 
white cat, a famous mouser. 

“The mice never come to see me now, and though, of course, they 
were n’t the dormouse, they were very nice. But you try and comfort 
me, don’t you, pussy dear?” said the little girl, as she stroked the 
whited sepulchre. 

Though the little girl longed so ardently for the dormouse, the 
simple expedient of asking for it never occurred to her. Ideals are too 
sacred to be talked about, and, besides, it took up so much space in 
the little girl’s thoughts, that the request seemed on a par with asking 
for Buckingham Palace or the royal regalia. But at last, one day 
shortly before her sixth birthday, Some-one lifted the child onto her 
lap. 

“What does my little girl want for her present this year?” Some- 
one asked softly. 

The little girl looked dazed, for she had just been thinking of the 
dormouse, but she remained silent. “What a lucky little girl!” the 
loving voice went on. “Doesn’t she want anything—not anything 
in the world?” 

The little girl wavered. How could she say no when there was 
something which she would give the world to possess. 

“T know I can’t have it,” she suddenly cried, flinging her arms 
around Some-one’s neck. “I know it’s too much to have. I don’t 
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expect it—I don’t indeed. But, oh! if I could have a——” The 
little girl stopped, for she was almost crying. 

“A what?” asked the loving voice wonderingly, for on the last 
birthday the little girl had expressed a wish for a carriage and pair 
with the utmost composure. 

“A dormouse!” she burst out, and then she began to sob outright, 
hiding her face on Some-one’s shoulder. 

But, although she did not expect it, the dormouse came. For when 
she woke up on her birthday a little cage stood at her bedside. She 
opened it breathlessly, and then she saw that at last, at last, after all 
this waiting-time, she had found her ideal. And she caught it up and 
pressed it to her, kissing it rapturously. The little mouse looked at 
her with sleepy surprise, and then he grew so very sleepy that he lay 
quite still. 

Nurse looked contemptuous when she came in to dress the little 
girl, and then she touched the mouse with a sudden curiosity. 

“The little pet’s asleep,” explained the child; “so sound asleep. 
He’s called a dormouse ’cos he dors, I expect;” for this fragment 
of philology came easily to a little French-speaking girl. 

“ Asleep!” said Nurse. “He’s dead, that’s my belief. Whatever 
have you been and done to him?” 

“He isn’t, he isn’t, of course he isn’t!” declared the little girl, 
catching the mouse up, as nurse began to pull him roughly. 

Only, as he still did not move, she suddenly fled with him down- 
stairs, shivering in her white night-gown. 

But the higher powers, to whom she carried him, confirmed Nurse’s 
verdict, although they did not tell her until long afterwards that it 
was she, she in her loving ecstasy, who had kissed away that little life. 

“ Oh, it’s worser than if I’d never had him—much, much worser,” 
sobbed the little girl; “for I have n’t even got the thinking *bout him 
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NOVEMBER 
BY NORMA BRIGHT CARSON 


Toss the crisp leaves, and sing lightly, sing airily ; 
With a rush and a swoop 

Boughs rise and boughs droop, 

While the rain, waiting long, . 

Adds its voice to the song. 


W INDS come to freedom, blow gaily, blow merrily, 
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THE BLOOD O’ INNOCENCE 


BY GEORGE L. KNAPP 


WAY back in the good old days, before the houses of York and 
Lancaster began to collect material for Shakespeare’s plays, a 
sturdy craftsman from the south of England wandered north. 

He had saved a small store of silver, he was a good workman and a 
keen trader; therefore he prospered. His name was Jabez, so, natu- 
rally, he was known from his birthplace as Jabez o’ Kent, and finally 
as Jabez Kent. He married the daughter of a well-to-do franklin, and 
bought some land from a broken-down nobleman. He lived quietly, 
gathered much gear, begot many sons, and in the end, being human, 
he died. Any further account of him belongs to theology. This is 
history. 

Jabez Kent second followed in his father’s footsteps, and his son in 
his. Three generations sufficed to put the family well up among the 
untitled county gentry. There they stuck. They were a sturdy, dour, 
hard-headed race; remarkably clannish, bitterly hostile to all unneces- 
sary refinement of speech or manner, proud with the invincible pride 
of the rustic magnate. Also, they were decidedly vengeful. Perhaps 
this last characteristic was due to a strain of Celtic blood brought in 
by a Scotch marriage. Any way, it was as much a family trait as their 
bushy eyebrows and close set ears. They bullied their inferiors, quar- 
relled with their equals, and maintained an armed neutrality toward 
their superiors. Taking them by and large, they were not comfortable 
neighbors, and were more respected than liked. Still, they were good 
citizens, and, in spite of their bullying tendencies, they must have been 
good masters, for it was a neighborhood proverb that no servant ever 
went back on a Kent. 

Generation followed generation into the limbo of lost years; and 
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then, in the early days of good Queen Bess, another exile came to the 
land. This was a Frenchman, a Huguenot, named De Lincare. Unlike 
the older wanderer, De Lincare came with a wife and three stalwart 
sons ; with enough money, too, to buy a good estate. His Saxon neigh- 
bors could not pronounce his name, the “de” was soon dropped alto- 
gether, and “Lincare” became “Lincoln.” But linguistic troubles 
were not allowed to stand in the way of popularity, and the French- 
man was soon on good terms with the entire neighborhood, saving only 
the Kents. They scented rivalry, and were ready to meet it a good 
deal more than half-way. They growled about “ Frenchers,” sniffed 
at the word “ Huguenot,” and discerned high treason in the depth of 
a Lincoln bow. In their iron creed courtesy meant treachery or coward- 
ice, or both. And this opinion was soon brought to the test. Meeting 
by chance at a fair, the head of the Lincoln family walked up to the 
head of the Kents with outstretched hand. The Englishman drew 
back, scowling. 

“If tha wants to shake hands, tha ’d better go back to France to do 
un. Us doan’t want no Frenchers here, nor Linkers neither. If tha’s 
a Protestant, tha’s a dom coward, an’ if tha’s a Papist, tha’s a dom 
traitor, an’ a’ doubt tha’s a liar any way.” 

There was but one thing for a French gentleman to do; and, being 
a French gentleman, Lincoln did it. gracefully. He slapped Kent’s 
face with his glove. This was unfortunate for both parties: for Lincoln, 
because he was promptly beaten half to death; for Kent, because the 
Frenchman’s youngest son spitted him like a partridge next day, after 
exactly two minutes’ fighting. Kent was buried with pomp and cere- 
mony; young Lincoln fled and took service in the patriot army in 
Holland. The feud was fairly begun. 

But it languished for a season. Even at that day Englishmen had 
acquired a respect for law which seemed fantastic to Continentals, and 
the Lincolns, for all their popularity, were foreigners, dwelling in the 
land on sufferance, and could not afford to push matters. So it came 
about that the feud which in Italy would have been settled by whole- 
sale poisoning, and in France by wholesale duelling, in England found 
vent in black looks, extravagant bets at horse races, a goodly number 
of brawls, and a duel now and then. Both families threw themselves 
into the wars with great vigor. Kent and Lincoln fought side by side 
against the Armada, and each had a representative on the glorious but 
luckless Revenge. Not until the days of Charles I. did the two families 
have a chance to fight without reserve. Then they made up for lost 
time. Being North of England gentry, of a sort, the Kents threw in 
their lot with the king. This saved the Lincolns the trouble of making 
up their minds, and they straightway became loyal adherents of Parlia- 


ment. When the war was over, and Charles had lost his head, it was 
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found that the Kents had lost a good share of their estates, and, 
naturally, the Lincolns had found them. 

This was bad enough, but the older family had a yet bitterer pill 
to swallow. No one has yet explained why it is that whenever the 
fathers eat the sour grapes of feud, the children’s teeth are sure to 
acquire a matrimonial edge. Perhaps it is a relic of the days when 
the lovelorn swain lurked near a hostile village and hunted his help- 
meet with a club. Perhaps the instinct goes farther back and was 
nature’s method of securing a healthy cross in the blood of our simian 
ancestors. Whatever be the cause, from Kamchatka to Cape Horn, 
from Homer’s time to now, Montague and Capulet have wooed and 
wedded, with or without the assistance of a lean apothecary. While 
the Kent-Lincoln difference was held in check by the civil power, noth- 
ing happened. When the war allowed the feud to grow to good, 
healthy proportions, the primal law asserted itself. The Kents had a 
daughter, a really attractive girl of twenty. The Lincolns had a son, 
a really fine young fellow of twenty-five. The rest is easy to guess; 
though it took hard riding and much strategy to accomplish it at the 
time. 

Now, old as is the Romeo and Juliet story, the hard-hearted parents 
seem never to get used to it. The young lady’s father died suddenly of 
grief, according to one account; burst a blood-vessel in a fit of bad 
temper, according to others. Sure it is that his eldest son challenged 
the bridegroom. Young Lincoln refused the challenge, and consented 
to fight only when the quarrel was forced on him in a way no man in 
those days could ignore. Then he killed his man with neatness and 
despatch. The younger Kent had seconded his brother, and promptly 
challenged the victor. Again Lincoln refused, again he was forced to 
fight, and this time he tried hard to disarm his antagonist without 
injuring him. But young Kent was too good a swordsman to be so 
handled; Lincoln had to use every atom of his strength and skill to 
save his own life; and after a desperate conflict, in which both were 
wounded, Kent was run through the body and carried off the field. 

The surgeon declared the wound was mortal. Doubtless he could 
have justified his prognosis if given the chance; but an old retainer, 
who had served under a Kent in the wars, and had saved young Jabez 
at Naseby, mounted guard over his master with pistols, and threatened 
to kill anybody who mentioned either bleeding or physic. What with 
an iron constitution and old Thomas’s devoted nursing, Kent won 
gradually back to health. And through the long, slow recovery he lay 
brooding over one single thought—revenge. 

It was idle to think of another duel. The Kents had always been 
inferior to the Lincolns in that regard, and Jabez Kent—perhaps the 
twentieth of that name—knew that he would never again be the man 
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he had once been. He might perhaps ambush and kill one of the 
brothers, possibly two; but they were three, and the third would cer- 
tainly kill him. He got down an old book and spent many hours 
studying various poisons, only to pass them by as futile—he had no 
means of administering them. He sent for a woman who was then 
acquiring the reputation for witchcraft which later cost her her life; 
but though she banned and cursed vigorously, the Lincolns throve on. 
And then Jabez saw light. 

Near the house built by the original Jabez o’ Kent and occupied by 
his lonely descendant was an enclosure called the tilt yard, surrounded 
by high stone walls, with broken glass cemented into the top in the 
comfortable English fashion. Whether it had ever been used as a 
tourney is doubtful; certainly in the hands of the Kents it served a 
humbler purpose. They used it as a general catch-all, and it was choked 
with a litter of odds and ends. At one time it had been used for a 
butchering yard, and a dressing frame had beén erected—two thick 
posts a couple of yards apart, with a stout cross-piece perhaps eight 
feet from the ground. Now the gate of the enclosure was mended so 
that no cracks were left for prying eyes, and a strong lock was put on. 
Then a staple bearing a stout dog-chain was driven into one of the 
posts of the gallows frame. When the work was done Jabez hobbled 
down to inspect it, and nodded approvingly. Then he turned to his 
old retainer. “Thomas,” he said, “ go get young Percy.” 

Now, for centuries the Kents had kept a pack of bloodhounds— 
rough, powerful, ferocious brutes, with keen noses. Young Percy was 
one of these hounds, a two-year-old pup; son of old Percy, a dog 
justly celebrated for his courage and his nose; and grandson, with 
accumulating prefixes, of generations of older Percys, now but dust 
and hunting memories. Young Percy was brought and fastened to the 
chain. Then Jabez spoke again. 

“Thomas,” he said, “can tha get me ony owd clothes o’ youP*— 
he jerked his thumb toward the Lincoln home. “ Owd clothes wi’ the 
smell on ’em—his smell?” 

“ss,” said Thomas, with an understanding nod. “ Wait.” 

That night young Perey howled mournfully in the tilt yard. He 
was hungry. 

Lucy Glover was a woman who concocted “simples,” attended con- 
finements, interpreted dreams, and was commonly reported to know 
more about sickness than “all t’ doctors south o’ Tweed.” She had 
come to the Kent house that evening to bring an ailing servant one of 
her neolithic decoctions. She started when she heard the hound. 

“?T is a sign!” she cried in her heavy, mannish voice. “This be 
Friday, an’ *tis new moon Sunday! ’T is a sign o’ death and blood, 
blood o” innocence! ” 
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Old Thomas laughed. “ Happen death ’ll look a long time for inno- 
cent blood in this house,” he said. “There’s nowt innocent here but 
you and me, old girl, and we bain’t going to die.” 

“ Doan’t tha old girl me! ” she answered sharply. “ Happen tha ’ll 
get a clout on t’ empty head. A’ tell tha it means blood, t’ blood o’ 
innocence! ” 

Next morning Jabez Kent limped out to the yard again. Old 
Thomas followed with a package under his arm, containing the suit 
the bridegroom had worn in the duel, gained by surreptitious dealing 
with a servant in the Lincoln home. He laid the package down and 
went out. Jabez locked the gate, sat down on a bench, and began to 
undo the bundle. Young Percy whined and tugged at his chain. He 
was very hungry. . 

From the package Kent drew a pair of stockings—long stockings, 
for those were the days of knee breeches. He held one up, let the 
hound snuff at it, and then struck him with it sharply over the nose. 

Young Percy retired, abashed. But he was very hungry, and soon 
made another attempt at friendliness. He received another snuff at 
the stocking, and then another blow. When this had occurred perhaps 
a dozen times the dog lost his temper, and, snatching at the stocking, 
ripped it in two. Then he shrank away, expecting a beating. To his 
surprise, his master patted him approvingly and gave him some water, 
but nothing to eat. 

That afternoon old Thomas brought a bundle of straw to the tilt 
yard. The rest of the clothes were unpacked. Young Percy was 
allowed to smell at each garment, and cuffed with each in turn. They 
all smelled the same, and he began to associate that smell with insults 
which demanded reprisals. Then Jabez and old Thomas proceeded to 
make a manikin of the clothes and the straw. When finished, they 
tantalized the hound with it until he was fairly frantic. Then they 
fastened it upright to the second post—the post without a chain—and 
tied a piece of raw beef around the scarecrow’s neck. This done, old 
Thomas went away, and Jabez sat down to wait. 

It was the last refinement of cruelty. The hound had eaten noth- 
ing for thirty-six hours, and there, just out of reach, was the juicy 
fresh meat. Its scent came to him mingled with that other scent— 
the new man-smell which he hated already. He tugged at his chain and 
whined. His master pointed to the figure and urged him to attack it. 
But the hound was not yet given over to the one impulse, and he knew 
accurately the length of his chain. Kent went away, locking the gate 
behind him; and young Percy was left alone again. 

All that night he howled, till the women servants hid their heads 
under the bed-clothes, and even old Thomas stirred uneasily. But 
Jabez Kent, waking to hear the eerie sound, chuckled grimly into the 
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darkness and went to sleep again. The sun was high before he went 
to the tilt yard and found the hound at last in a proper frame of mind 
for his infernal lesson. With bloodshot eyes, heaving flanks, and dried 
slaver flecking his gaping jaws, he was not a pleasant brute to look at. 
But Jabez smiled and proceeded to work up the proper climax. He 
fastened ropes to the scarecrow’s legs and arms, and, standing out of 
sight, made the thing wriggle and kick in insulting gestures till the 
dog nearly strangled himself tugging at his chain. At last, about noon, 
he was loosed. He pulled so that Jabez’s weakened fingers could 
scarcely undo the snap, and when it was loosed launched himself at 
the figure with a roar. Straight at the throat he leaped, and fastened 
his teeth in the meat, and tore and tore. It was well tied on, but he 
got it loose at last, and half the front of the scarecrow came with it. 

This was only the first lesson. Day after day the schooling went on. 
Young Percy was fed only from the throat of a manikin that bore the 
Lincoln smell. He was made to track the scent around and around 
the tilt yard before reaching the manikin, and to tear its throat when 
found. He learned to wait in ambush behind some brush until the 
scarecrow with the Lincoln smell was dragged by, and then spring upon 
it. Especially he learned to attack nothing that did not bear that par- 
ticular smell. Then when his education was deemed complete a hand- 
some bitch of the same breed was brought in and trained likewise. 
Young Percy was her mate, and helped in her training. 

It was more than a year after the lessons began that they bore 
practical fruit. Then, one evening, Jabez Kent went for a stroll with 
young Percy, and came back without him, saying casually that the dog 
had run off after a rabbit. The servants went to bed as usual, but 
Jabez and old Thomas waited. At midnight the dog returned, limping 
and bloody, and so savage that the two men had much ado to wash him 
and shut him up in the tilt yard. 

There was no sleep for either of the conspirators that night. Next 
day word came that Edward Lincoln was missing. This surprised 
Kent, as he had set the dog to watch for Francis Lincoln, and the brute 
had been trained with Francis Lincoln’s cast-off clothes. Two days 
passed with increasing excitement in the countryside, and then Edward 
Lincoln’s body was found at the bottom of a steep ravine. The head 
was crushed and the throat was frightfully torn, but the whole body 
was so mangled by foxes that nothing certain could be determined. 
The most commonly accepted theory was that the man had slipped 
on the edge of the ravine and been killed by the fall. 

Kent saw, heard, understood. There was a family smell as well as 
family features. Edward Lincoln had passed by before his brother, 
and the hound, puzzled by the slight difference in the scent, had fol- 
lowed a while before attacking. Jabez fairly hugged himself at the 
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thought. He had builded better than he knew, he had found a way to 
exterminate the whole race of his enemies. And it was so absolutely 
safe. His hatred of the Lincolns was open and undisguised; yet his 
precautions were so perfect that no one ever dreamed of suspecting 
him. He took up his work again with a light heart. Percy was killed, 
as being too savage to be safe to his master; and Kent went on training 
Percy’s offspring. He had begun with them almost as soon as they 
could see, and found them very apt. Old Thomas thought he knew 
why. 

“ Tha’ s bred it into em,” he said. “Learn t’ dog an’ t’ bitch, an’ t’ 
pups is half learnt a’ready.” 

Kent laughed. “Tha’s daffy,” he said, in an accent nearly as broad 
as his old servant’s. “ How should t’ pups know owt o’ a Lincoln?” 

“How should t’ pups o’ a fox-hound know owt o’ a fox?” was 
the answer. “ Keep it oop wi’ t’ beasts a few litter, an’ they ll bite 
a Lincoln afore they see un.” 

“Tha’s daffy,” repeated Jabez Kent. 

Day by day the training went on. The lessons in Lincoln killing 
were varied by lessons in tricks which could be exhibited. He felt no 
need of hurrying over his revenge. He was sure of it, absolutely sure, 
and he loved to sip it slowly. It was three years after Edward Lin- 
coln’s death that Jabez struck again; and then almost by accident. 

It was market day in the little town. The Lincolns were there, and 
Jabez Kent was there also, a strong man once more, though with a 
stiff limp, and looking prematurely old. With him came Percy, by 
Percy out of Madge; his best trained man-killer. With the Lincolns 
were two or three dogs, among them a handsome setter. Kent saw his 
opportunity at once. He loosed Percy and strolled carelessly away. 

Suddenly there arose a wild hubbub; swearing men, screaming 
women, snarling dogs. In spite of his lameness, Kent was not long in 
reaching the place, but before he arrived there was a pistol shot. He 
pushed through the crowd roughly. Some one was angrily shouting his 
name. 

“Here I be,” he called. “Who wants me? What’s t’? matter? 
Ah!” For he had reached the centre of the ring. 

There lay Henry Lincoln, still alive, but bleeding to death from a 
fearful wound in the throat. Over him kmelt his brother Francis, 
beside him lay a horse-pistol, still smoking, and a yard away lay the 
hound, his head blown to pieces. Francis Lincoln started up as he 
heard Kent’s voice. 

“This is your work, you devil!” he shrieked. “Your dog did it, 
and you set him on. I spared you once, but, by God! Ill kill you 
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“Try it, thou daft loon,” said Kent, and the next moment they 
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were clinched and fighting like demons. They tripped over the body 
of the dog and went down, Kent underneath. It looked as though 
Lincoln would keep his word when the bystanders pulled them apart. 
Lincoln turned to his dying brother. Kent was helped to his feet, 
dazed and staggering. By this time the constables had come up. 

There was wild excitement in the town and countryside. Popular 
feeling was strongly against Kent; but the coroner’s inquest cleared 
him triumphantly. It was proved that the trouble had started in a 
fight between Kent’s hound and Lincoln’s setter. The setter, of course, 
got the worst of it, Henry Lincoln had interfered on behalf of his dog, 
and the victorious hound had turned on him. There was nothing 
unusual about the case, save the murderous precision of the hound’s 
attack. As for Kent, he was rods away at the time, bargaining for a 
horse. When it came out that he was buying a gentle horse for a pres- 
ent to his sister, Francis Lincoln’s wife, public opinion turned com- 
pletely in his favor. He said frankly that he loved the Lincolns no 
better than before, but that he had grown tired of never seeing his 
nearest relation, and was willing to patch up a truce. The jury found 
the death accidental, but censured Kent for keeping dangerous animals. 

Francis Lincoln’s wife had insisted on attending the inquest. When 
the verdict was rendered, she went over to her brother, carrying her 
baby in her arms. 

“ Jabez,” she said; “I know tha didna do it. I never thought tha 
did. Frank was mad wi’ grief, or he would never have said it. Jabez— 
tha—tha said tha wanted to make it up. Do it yet. Frank’s had the 
hard time—speak the word, come over wi’ me now.” 

Kent hesitated. As he did so the baby put out his hands with a 
crow. The mother saw her chance, and before Jabez could back away 
he found his yearling nephew in his arms. The child clutched his beard 
and tugged, chuckling and crowing. 

“The baby knows his kinfolk,” said the ready mother. “ Come.” 

And Jabez came, blushing like a girl. He walked up to Francis 
Lincoln and held out his hand. 

“ A’m ready,” he said. “ A’ don’t like tha, an’ happen a’ never will. 
But a’ll be friends if tha will. Here’s ma hand on’t.” 

He looked as if he meant it, but his sincerity was never put to the 
test. If the Brahmins say true, Francis Lincoln must have been a bad 
man in some previous incarnation ; for he turned his back on his chance 
for life, and refused Kent’s hand with a scowl. Jabez’s brow darkened 
as he handed the child back to his mother. 

“Good by, little one,” he said. “Happen tha’s wiser than thy 
daddy.” He limped out of the room, old Thomas brought his horse, 
and the two rode away together. For the first time since the feud 
began, a Kent outranked a Lincoln in popular favor. 
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Now comes a part of this history which has never been cleared up. 
It seems that Kent realized that all his precautions would not save 
him if a third Lincoln were found dead with a torn throat in the 
neighborhood. The winter after his brother’s death, Francis Lincoln 
went to York, and never came back. He was found dead in a side 
street, and his appearance showed that he had been strangled. His 
money and jewelry had disappeared. Some weeks afterward a thief, 
trying to pawn the dead man’s ring, was arrested, tried, and promptly 
hanged. He protested to the last his innocence of the murder, and 
vowed that he had only found the corpse and robbed it. At the time 
no one believed him; and when, years afterward, men thought again 
of the luckless thief and his dying statement, it was too late to unravel 
the mystery. All that was certain was that one of Kent’s favorite 
hounds, grandson of the one who had killed Edward Lincoln, was never 
seen afterwards; and that Kent himself, though supposed to be laid 
up with rheumatism, remained invisible in his room, cared for by old 
Thomas, rejecting the services of a doctor. 

A few days after Francis Lincoln’s funeral Kent called old Thomas 
into his room. “Thomas,” he said, “t? work’s done. We can lock up 
t yard. Molly ’s comin’ home to live wi’ us. Tha’ll have to keep a 
lookout on thy tongue. A’ hope tha’ll like t’ youngster, Thomas.” 

Thomas frowned. “ A’ bain’t like to let ma tongue gabble,” he said ; 
“but if tha ’s goin’ to bring t’ youngster here, tha wants to get rid o’ t’ 

”? 


“True,” said Jabez. “ A’ve sold Stafford an’ Duke to Ben Glasher. 
He’ll take ’em clear out o’ county. That only leaves old Bess and 
Percy that’s been trained. Percy’s only had a few lessons, an’ old 
Bess never comes near t’ house.” 

“°T won’t do, maister Jabez,” said the old fellow decisively. 
“ Tha ’ll have to get rid o’ Bess and Percy, an’ Bess’s pups an’ Percy’s 
pups, an’ t’ whole dom breed. If tha don’t, tha’ll be sorry. It bain’t 
a matter o’ trainin’ no longer; *t is in t blood, *t is born in un.” 

“Tha’s a fule,” said Jabez shortly. “Tha can’t breed t’ like o’ 
that into a beast. “Tis impossible. Mind thy tongue, an’ a’ll look 
out for t’ dogs.” 

Nevertheless, when young Francis arrived, Kent watched Percy nar- 
rowly. But he saw nothing to cause suspicion. The mother dreaded 
the great hounds, and kept the child well out of their reach. The pres- 
ence of the youngster was a ray of sunshine in the long childless house. 
A baby is a great civilizer. Jabez had yielded to the charm that day 
in the court-room, the servants were soon devoted slaves, and even old 
Thomas warmed to the little chap. The boy was in a fair way to be 
completely spoiled. Only old Lucy spoke of discipline, and she never 
went farther than speech. 
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So it went until Francis was four years old. Then, one rainy 
morning, the boy and his mother came into the big room where Jabez 
was sitting. The child ran up to his uncle. 

“ Wanna ride,” said His Royal Highness. 

Now, young Francis had often asked for a ride before and been 
accommodated on his uncle’s crossed leg or his back. So it might have 
been this day, but Nemesis was busy. Old Percy, great-grandson of 
the Percy who had howled so mournfully in the tilting yard some years 
back, was in the room, lying asleep before the fire. “Wanna ride 
doggie,” declared the young autocrat; and his uncle lifted the chubby 
youngster and seated him astride the great hound. Percy waked, 
glanced sleepily around, drew a long breath. The next moment his 
master’s boot had flung the charging beast into the fireplace, but not 
until he had bitten the boy’s hand through and through. 

There was hurrying to and fro, of course. Francis, loudly yelling, 
was carried from the room by his mother, and a servant was despatched 
to bring Lucy Glover. Lucy came promptly. Francis was not bled— 
Lucy objected to bleeding because the doctors practised it. His wound 
was cauterized, not to avoid infection, but on the general principle that 
whatever smarts cures. Then a black rooster was killed and split open, 
and Francis was made to hold his little fist among the warm entrails. 
The round of plasters and poultices and draughts and applications 
which followed rose almost to the dignity of a ritual, and was quite as 
hard to understand. But Francis was young and strong, and he sur- 
vived with nothing worse than a bad scar and a slight stiffness in two 
of his fingers. 

During the black rooster stage of the proceedings, Jabez was holding 
earnest colloquy with old Thomas. 

“ A’ tell thee ’t ain’t no use,” declared the servant. “’T is bred? ? 
bone an’ ’t is bound to come oot. Tha ’Il have to kill t’ lot; there bain’t 
no trustin’ on ’em, maister Jabez.” 

But Jabez stood irresolute. Some gleams of conscience had begun 
to awaken in his gnarled, cross-grained soul. He did not like to inflict 
death on a whole gallant race of hounds, merely because they had served 
him too well. Besides, he saw no danger. Percy had had little train- 
ing, it was true, but he had been trained ; and Jabez refused to believe 
that hatred of a scent could be bred into a hound. He compromised. 

“Take Percy out an’ kill him. Kill t’owd bitch. Leave t pups 
alone. They don’t know nothing about it; an’ they bain’t around t’ 
house, any way.” 

Old Thomas departed to obey, grumbling loudly at half measures. 
He was a thorough soul. And Nemesis waited. The months grew into 
a year and half of another; and then Jabez Kent, as he returned from 
market, read disaster in the stable-boy’s face. 
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“ What ails tha? ” he said sharply. The servant stammered. 

“Tt bain’t my fault, maister,” he faltered. “’E was so devilish 
cunning, maister, an’ t’ little chap was so bold. Oh—ur——” His 
voice died away in a gurgle as Jabez’s hands closed over his throat. 
Luckily old Thomas was near. 

“ Softly, maister Jabez, softly,” he said, as he pried the fingers loose. 
“That bain’t t? way to help matters, an’ if tha wants some one to 
blame, Dick bain’t t’ one to begin on.” 

“Tell me,” said Jabez, and his voice was almost a gasp. “ What’s 
t’ matter? Has owt happened to—to——?” His eyes completed the 
sentence. 

Thomas nodded. “ A’ don’t know how to tell tha,” he began. 
“Frankie was playin in t? yard when young Percy came up. T” girl 
made t’ drive him out, but t’ little maister”’—there was a catch in the 
old soldier’s harsh voice—“ maister Frankie, ’e called to her to let him 
bide. ’E run right up to t’ beast, maister Jabez, an’ t’ girl she say t” 
dog don’t hurt him at first, just snuff curious-like, an’ then—all at 
once—oh, a’ can’t tell tha, maister Jabez. T’ missus she heard, an’ she 
choked him off, she killed t? brute wi’ her bare hands! Gawd help tha, 
maister Jabez!” 

It is doubtful if Jabez Kent heard the singular benediction. He 
stood motionless, staring at the house. The body of the hound lay near 
the door, and from within came a high-pitched wail, with another 
voice chanting in a lower key. Minutes passed. At last old Thomas 
touched his arm. 

“Will tha go up to t? house?” he asked. 

Jabez shook his head. Then he felt in his pocket, drew out a key, 
and walked to the long unused tilt yard. He entered, and closed the 
gate. Old Thomas, following after, found it locked on the inside. He 
listened, heard the rattle of a chain, a gasping sound, then silence. 

A hound at the kennels howled mournfully, and from the house 
came old Lucy’s chanted refrain: 

“Blood o’ innocence! Blood o’ innocence!” 


SCOUTS UNTO DARKNESS 
BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


\ K J E are as children groping on life’s stair, 
In darkness sundered, yet of common need. 
If light be on thee, O my brother, spéed 
To cry aloud what thing thou findest fair. 
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THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 
A SKETCH OF VIRGINIA LIFE 
By Sarah Chichester Page 


I. 
| WAS dressing for all I was worth. Every little turn of the hair 


I depended on for best effects was being used for that night. 

I felt extremely nervous about the result—very inadequate to 
the occasion; and Aunt Beckie was coming in every few minutes, 
walking restlessly about the room, and saying: “Indeed, honey, I 
don’t know what in the world you are going to talk to that young man 
about—being raised at foreign courts, and that. Youll never know 
what to say to him when he gets here. Had n’t you better tell Martha 
to say you are out? You could slip out in the back yard, you know.” 
But when I looked up a little hopefully, she added with haste: “No, 
indeed, you ’d better not do that. The thing for you to do is to marry 
him. [I tell you, you girls go on too gaily. I don’t know what you are 
doing about Conway Nelson, but something must be done. The first 
thing you know, that color will fade, and you will be left ”—this with 
the solemnity of Isaiah. “ But how anything is to be done with Thomas 
running in and out, I can’t see.” 

Here she rapidly threw open the door of the sitting-room adjoining, 
showing the form of her lawful partner reclining on a broad hair-cloth 
sofa, under the window—absorbed in his pet magazine. 

Silhouetted against the light, the middle of him appeared as a vast 
hill: at one end his highly polished head glistened on the pillow; at 
the other, his feet in their white socks, with his slippers lying on the 
floor below. 

“Thomas, a young man from Europe is coming here to see Betty 
to-night, and I do hope you are not going in and out of the parlor 
while he is here. There is no hope in this world of these girls marry- 
ing, if you won’t keep out of the room.” 

Irrelevant outbursts of this kind had been launched at his head 
at intervals of a few days for the past forty years, so that he was no 
more startled than if a pigeon had rustled into the room. But he did 
gradually come up out of the magazine, and, lowering it, answer slowly, 
with exasperation : 
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“ Beckie, Europe or no Europe, marry or no marry, that parlor 
fire is not going out this cold night; and I’m going to put coal on it.” 
And he cleared his throat with a rumble which echoed through the 
caverns of the vast hill, shaking it to its foundations. 

Aunt Beckie wrung her hands in despairing impotence. Turning 
back to my door, she sighed: 

“There’s no doing anything with Thomas”—at which uncle 
grunted indignantly and went back to his reading. 

It truly was an anxious occasion. 

Uncle Thomas had taken a house in town for the winter. In the 
sixty-five years of their life they had never more than seen a town 
before, and there was much to learn. 

I had gone down to visit them, and this young man from foreign 
parts was on the scene. He was Phil Cabell, of a well known Virginia 
family, but had been all his life abroad. 

Cousin Nannie Lee lived across the street, in a 1 low stone house set 
in a flower garden. She was a charming old lady, and loved me well ; 
but when she announced—the first time I jumped through her back 
window to pay my respects, on arriving in town—that she had this 
fine young man for me to marry, I instantly grew stubborn, and refused 
to come to tea to meet him. 

As the days passed she tried all manner of persuasion, in vain. 
Nothing could convince me that there could be anything in common 
between a Virginia country girl and a man used to the ladies of a 
foreign court. 

I felt sure he would be conceited, supercilious, blasé, and, worse 
than all, unappreciative. I would not meet him! And as he was 
nearly always domiciled at the Lee house, I made my visits there 
stealthily, at odd hours and over the back garden fence. 

And so it befell that on the afternoon before, climbing in the dining- 
room window, as usual, and jumping down on the sofa below, I landed 
plump upon the sleeping form of the foreign potentate. 

It was horrible beyond words! We were both frightened to death, 
and instantly on our feet, glaring at each other. 

But I always get angry when startled, and so I stamped my foot 
at him and bade him leave the house instantly—“ For how dare you 
come here and go to sleep on that sofa, just in my way!” 

He was very penitent, and said he could not imagine how he could 
have done such a thing—and might he come to see me the next night, 
and try to win my forgiveness ? 

I could not picture anything more dreadful than having to face 
him again, but I was trying to assume the manners of a foreign court, 
so with what I flattered myself was a cold dignity, I told him he might 
come. 
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Naturally, I failed to mention this episode to any one, but its 
memory added nothing of ease to my reception of my visitor that night. 
However, we got on quite comfortably, on the whole. I had deter- 
mined to make him talk entirely about himself, and to try in every 
possible way to appear normal, and serenely unconscious of myself. 

To my surprise, I found him posing as a Virginian born and bred, 
doing his best to be at ease with the language and customs, and, with it 
all, by all odds the most charming person I had ever talked to. 

We were sitting near the middle of the room, which was a fairly 
large one, and he was showing me a curious intaglio on his watch-guard, 
when the door opened to admit Uncle Thomas with his coal-scuttle. 

Dressed in a black alpaca house coat, his slippers flapping behind 
at every step, he bent over the scuttle as far as his figure permitted. 
And instead of crossing the room to the fire, he circled quite round it, 
by the walls, glancing at us with every possible apology in voice and 
action, and repeating over and over: “I’m going out—I’m going right 
out—lI ’m going out in a minute.” 

Putting the coal on, he passed around the other side of the room, 
and out of the door, continuing to bow and to repeat his apology and 
assurance. 

Mr. Cabell, who had risen on his entrance, remained staring at the 
door after he had closed it, and then, turning to me, said: “Is anything 
the matter with the old chap?” 

“Oh, not at all,” said I, with a very red face, which I could not 
hide. “ He often does like that. He simply meant that he could not 
stay with us, I suppose.” : 

“ Well, it’s a very jolly custom that he does n’t have to, you know— 
one of the very best of all our dear customs at home. But they tell me 
your uncle is a wonderful savant—knows Latin and Greek and no end 
of things.” 

“ Of course he does; all old gentlemen read Latin and Greek, don’t 
they? Uncle Thomas has a library lined with books, which he reads 
from morning till night, except when he is riding about his fields. He 
loves Mr. Gladstone—and, indeed, he looks exactly like the pictures we 
see of the G. O. M.—did you not notice it? He reads the English 
newspapers most carefully. But now tell me why you have. lived all 
your life away from home—and tell me all about the life, will you not? ” 

“ That life appears both useless and artificial to me now, Miss Betty, 
viewed in the light of your earnest eyes. Tell me instead of your life 
in the country. My father has told me about it, always—that free 
life in Virginia—and I came home simply because I was homesick for 
the home I’ve never had. I never really thought.what home meant, 
over there. I’ve had ambition—desire for fame, place, and wealth— 
but I really never thought much about making a home. It must be in 
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the blood, though, for to-night I feel it’s the only thing worth having. 
You are teaching me some queer things, you strange little Virginia 
girl. My dear mother pined for it always, and father used often to 
say: ‘If one must be expatriated, one might as well be mated to a 
guinea-hen as to a Virginia girl; for from morning till night it is the 
one cry, “I want to go back—I want to go back.”’ What under the 
sun is a guinea-hen, by the way, Miss Betty?” 

Now what does one do with a man who never saw guinea-keets! 

I asked Aunt Beckie the question when she came to see if I had 
blankets enough on my bed that night—and stayed to hear all about 
his visit. 

“Oh, well, my dear, he knows the Creed perfectly—both of them ; 
I’ve heard him in church. And as for the guinea-fowl, Thomas can 
show him one in the market any morning. It don’t do to be too par- 
ticular in this world, where marriage is concerned.” 


II. 

“ Becxig,” said Uncle Thomas, sitting down at the table one day, 
a few weeks later, “I’m going to make my dinner of fish and potatoes 
to-day—you need not ask me to have another thing.” 

“Take care, Uncle Thomas,” I said; “don’t be rash. You know 
that is what Paddy got drunk on.” 

The perplexity on his dear old face was followed, presently, by a 
severe indignation, as he glared at me, protesting. 

“Now, Betty, I don’t know whom you are talking about, but what 
you,say is just foolishness. I tell you there’s not a word of truth 
in it! Nobody ever got drunk on either fish or potatoes—there’s 
nothing intoxicating in them. You’ve certainly been misinformed 
about that, miss;” and he cleared his throat till he shook the table. 

“Thomas,” said Aunt Beckie, with gentle despair, “ Betty is talking 
about Patti—an actress on the stage! You come down from the coun- 
try, and you know nothing about them.” Then, turning to me: “ Poor 
old man—poor old man! Lived all his life in a book, and what can 
you expect? Whatever you do in this world, child, never marry a man 
who reads; I tell you there’s suffering in that!” And then by way 
of counter-irritant: “Thomas, Betty and I are going to Washington 
to-morrow, and I need some money—a large sum.” 

A fierce and indignant grunt. “ What is it for, Beckie?” 

“Thomas, I very much need a handsome dress, and shoes and 
stockings, and everything.” 

“You certainly do, but what did you do with that fifty dollars I 
gave you on Wednesday?” , 

Lifting the most innocent blue eyes in the world in feigned surprise: 
“ Really, Thomas, I don’t know. I don’t suppose you gave it to me.” 
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“ You know very well I gave it to you—and, Betty, J know mighty 
well it went away in the pocket of that theological student who took 
supper here Sunday; or else Mrs. Mathews got it when she dropped in 
to say her children had the croup. And here your Aunt Beckie has n’t 
got a decent dress or a whole pair ot shoes to her name! ”—this in a 
fierce roar that could be heard on the street. “Now I’ll give you 
some money, and I beg you will get her a dress, and what she needs, 
for if I let her lay a finger on it she will give it away before I can turn 
around.” And he shuffled away, muttering to himself, “ Fifty dollars, 
indeed! And she don’t think she ever had it! Saints, and angels, 
and preachers! ” 

If only I could describe Aunt Beckie! 

I think she reminds me of a white lilac flower, most of all. She 
was pure, and white, and graceful beyond words. 

She was a saint—but the most impulsive saint alive. 

She never had a speck of dust in her house, or a sordid thought in 
her heart. There was no room in her thoughts for herself, because her 
whole interest centred in the lives of us young ones. I think she never 
regretted—she had no cause for regretting—that she had no children 
of her own, so entirely did she exist in the lives of the many who were 
dear to her. And when we came to her, no one of us ever missed her 
opened arms and “Dear child, how good of you to come to see us 
poor old people! ” 

She dressed in a way all her own. It was always something black 
and clinging, with lots of fluffy white about the throat and falling to the 
belt. A dainty muslin cap covered her snow-white curling hair in the 
house. On the street she was wonderfully graceful and distingué, 
and always attracted attention. 

Getting her across Pennsylvania Avenue proved a serious problem. 
Time and again we set out, but in spite of the strongest hold on her 
arm, and every persuasion I could urge, no sooner did a vehicle approach 
than she would break away in a panic and rush back to the sidewalk, 
seriously imperilling our lives in the action; and all the time praying 
fervently: “‘In perils of robbers—in perils in the city—once was I 
stoned, thrice was I beaten with rods.’ ” 

Finally we were across, and on Seventh Street; but we had an 
errand at the Palais Royal, and I explained to her that she could not 
possibly walk, and we must take the car. 

Instantly she darted into a shop, holding twenty-five cents in her 
hand and whispering to me: “We must find something to buy costing 
just fifteen cents, so as to have two five-cent pieces left over for the 
street-cars.” 

“But, Aunt Beckie, that is not necessary in the least. They will 
change your quarter.” 
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“Don’t tell me that, child! Thomas has been putting aside five- 
cent pieces for a month past, and he always said they were for the 
street-cars ”—looking at me with suspicion. “I doubt if you know 
how to get to the Palais Royal, Betty!” 

Hearing the car at that moment, I threw my arm around her and 
bore her forcibly into it, seating her just inside the door; then finding 
no seat near her, I walked well forward. 

No sooner was she seated than she beckoned most earnestly to the 
conductor, and, putting the silver quarter in his hand, said in the 
sweetest voice in the world: “Sir, I would not ask you to change this, 
but we are very tired, and we have to go to the Palais Royal. We 
really cannot walk so far, and we have no five-cent pieces with us. So 
if you would be so very kind—we would thank you mightily.” 

The man gave her the change—and, looking back after we left the 
car, I saw him standing on the platform, still turning the silver over 
and over on his palm, evidently wondering what in the world was the 
matter with it. 

I had great difficulty getting her attention about the dress for 
herself. In fact, she insisted upon the cheapest materials, and we had 
a pitched battle before it was finally purchased. And then she went 
heart and soul into the delightful task of selecting a muslin frock, with 
hat and ribbons to match, for each of the nieces “ up the country,” to 
take back with her when she went home. 

This passed the hours away, and we were hurrying for our train, 
when ill fate led us to a street corner where there were all sorts of potted 
plants displayed. 

“Oh, Betty, there’s an apple geranium—and only twenty cents! 
We must get that, child. Mine fell out of the window at home. And 
oh, look at that lovely pink verbena, just covered with bloom! Here, 
Betty, take one under each arm, and I’ll take two. I’m afraid we 
can’t carry any more—and such a shame, for they are the cheapest 
things I ever saw! ” 

I suppose the last thing that would have occurred to her was any 
impropriety in carrying blooming plants in one’s arms through the 
streets of Washington; and even could I have foreseen what would 
follow, I’d have died in my tracks rather than suggest that the flowers 
should be left behind. 

She was consoling me that the green mould would easily brush off 
my jacket and that the verbena matched my cheeks very nicely, when 
we walked straight into Mr. Cabell! 

T had n’t the smallest idea he would be in Washington. I had told 
him we were going, but he had said nothing about going himself. 

I forgot to say he had been coming and coming to see me—perhaps 
because Uncle Thomas and I were so unlike foreign courts. 
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This meeting was perfectly hopeless! But if he was surprised, he 
certainly did not show it; but nobly armed himself with all the pots, 
and walked like a portable parterre beside us. And so we came home. 


Do you suppose it’s the custom to visit court ladies every single 
night, and to make love to them from the very first? 

He went too fast—even for our rapid ideas of love-making. He 
would be vowing undying devotion when I ’d only got so far as wonder- 
ing how he would look with a mustache. There was no use trying to 
fence; he would pretend he did n’t understand the idiom—and when- 
ever he didn’t understand he seized my hand and kissed it. Soon 
his visits fretted me—while, indeed, they flattered me. 

It was delightful to be seen at church with him; to go for long 
drives in the country when the days were warm and still, with a promise 
of spring in the air. 

But always there was about him an air of possession, which irritated 
me. If I were rude and petulant, he simply laughed and teased me, 
pretending I was only a child, and not to be taken seriously. 

And then came a letter summoning me home to Newington. 

The turkey hens were yelping, which, of course, meant they ’d soon 
be making their nests; and if I were not there to watch them, they ’d 
be off to the mountain, fast hidden under the dead leaves. Also, Sally 
was coming to sew, if I’d come home immediately. According to her 
note, which they enclosed, she “ had had two abactions, but was awaitin’ 
on Miss Betty befo’ she declar’d her mind.” 

This sounded alarming, but I concluded she meant applications, 
and wrote engaging her to come to me first—knowing well she would 
be tired of sewing before she had filled two appointments. 

So I packed my trunk, and prepared for a last interview with my 
foreigner. 

It was a dreadful time to go away. We had lived through so many 
painful scenes—I ’d come to feel wonderfully at home with him. 

He was very good to look at, in a dark, distinguished sort of way; 
and he had the gentlest way with women, which set well on a man of his 
size and strength. 

I went down-stairs with my teeth clinched, determined to get it 
over quickly. I knew he would insist on a serious answer; and I knew 
he fully expected me to accept him. Of course it was going to be hard 
—but he would see I was old enough to know my own mind. And I 
would settle it all, definitely. 

I did it just as hard as I could, too! 

It appeared he had come home for the sole purpose of finding me. 


He could, on no account, have married a court lady. He had all his 
Vou. LXXX.—41 
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life lived for the one ideal—the Virginia country girl, which his mother 
and his grandmother had been. 

“And am I the only Virginia country girl?” I asked him des- 
perately. 

“T am convinced of it, Betty.” 

It was awfully hard to make him believe I didn’t care, when I 
was not so very sure of it myself. At any rate, I knew it quite well 
when I came down-stairs; but now—well, if I felt it hard to refuse 
him, it only showed that one should steel oneself against personal 
magnetism. 

He could not believe it was to be a final good-by. But I told him 
that was much the best—until he could come to Newington only as a 
friend. 

For oh, I did want to show him off up there! Nobody would ever 
believe I ’d gotten hold of anything half so fine as that; and so I left 
just a little loophole, with a view to the Horse Show dance—in case 
he got healed by then! 

I know I was rough. I felt myself melting, and wanted to get him 
out of the house. For oh, he was so humble now, and so tender! Why 
on earth had he been so cocksure before ? 

But what could I do with a man that could n’t understand anything 
about gigging up the runs? And I wasn’t certain he knew anything 
about dancing a cotillion—as we dance it. 

Somehow, I got it over. The front door was shut on him, and I 
had got as far as the landing on the stairs before it occurred to me I 
might be a dreadful idiot. In fact, I probably was. 

I was feeling a little sick and helpless, when the door opened above 
me and Aunt Beckie appeared in her night-gown. 

She gave me one glance, and instantly began clapping her hands in 
a way that betokened the verge of despair, crying: “Oh, you have n’t 
sent him off, Betty? Call him back—stop him! You may depend 
you ’ve done a dreadful thing. Youll be sorry sure as you’re born! 
Thomas, Thomas, come out here and stop this young man! Betty 
has sent him off—and look at her face! ” 

The bath-room door opened, to disclose Uncle Thomas arrayed in a 
striped yellow dressing-gown. His head was neatly tied in a red ban- 
danna handkerchief, and his face betokened some alarm. “ Thomas, 
you must run and stop Mr. Cabell. Betty has sent him off, and now 
she is sorry.” 

“No, indeed, Beckie; I am not going out into the street after Mr. 
Cabell. I am perfectly surprised at you! ‘You know I’ve had a cold 
in my head for three days, and this gown is not as warm as it ought 
to be, even for the house. I told you that when you bought it. Now, 
don’t begin wringing your hands at me. It’s a very chilly night, and 
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Betty ought to have thought of that before I got undressed. I’m going 
straight to bed.” 

There was time before my train in the morning to go across for a 
farewell visit to Cousin Nannie. But what was my horror to find 
that Mr. Cabell had paid her a midnight visit—and she was ready and 
waiting to condemn me to death! 

“ Betty, can you tell me why you are not going to marry Phil 
Cabell?” I’m not sure that I could; at any rate, I had no intention 
of trying it seriously. 

In a tone of perfect exasperation: “Is he not the cleverest and 
most delightful man you ever met?” 

“ He is, Cousin Nannie.” 

“Ts he not good-looking and distingué? ” 

I assented. 

“Ts he not entirely well born, and of a most perfect disposition?” 

I could not deny it. 

“Then why, in heaven’s name, have you refused him?” 

I answered in desperation: “ Because he is too thin.” 

“Oh, get along! ”—at last I had made her laugh, and the inquisi- 
tion was over. She drove me off with her turkey-tail fan. 

I said good-by, and left with great propriety by the front door. 
There was only the broad, smooth street to cross—one would have sup- 
posed I could do it in safety. Perhaps my heart was so heavy my 
feet could not carry it; perhaps my blindness had become a physical 
condition; at any rate, stepping off the curb, my ankle twisted slowly 
and effectually, and I seated myself, with precision, in the gutter! 

As it seems Phil was hovering about waiting for me to come héme, 
he was almost instantly on the spot, asking quietly: “Is it your ankle, 
Betty? Is it sprained?” 

“ Of course it is—it always is. I’ve done it over and over. And 
it means three weeks, at least, with my foot on a chair!” 

I said it despairingly, and looked up as he bent down to help me. 
He looked straight down into my eyes, and smiled with deep content. 
And I looked back at him, and smiled in just the same way! 

But one can’t remain smiling in a gutter, with a sprained ankle. 

Phil helped me to my foot, and, steadying me, told me to put my arm 
across his shoulder and rest all my weight on it. Then, stooping, he 
lifted me easily, and carried me across the street and in at the open door, 
not stopping until he had deposited me on the sofa in the back parlor. 

Then, while Aunt Beckie rushed off for hot water and the laudanum 
bottle, he dismissed the wagon that had come for my trunk. 

One day Cousin Nannie sent me a lovely little present, and on her 
card she had written: “The wisdom of a woman maketh glad the heart 
of her husband—and her discretion fatteneth him.” 
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TWO THANKSGIVING PRAYERS 


BY PHILIP BECKER GOETZ 
THE VICTOR 
AV Bast God, who from Thy unthought height 


Rulest the nations with unwearied might 
And teachest human fingers noon and night 
The warp of glory on the loom of fight, 
Honor and Praise! 


We thank Thee for the gift of battlefield 
And for the memoried foe we made to yield, 
For brightness of the garlands that did shield 
Our brows before the envied wounds were healed. 
Honor and Praise! 


We thank Thee that elect of all are we, 
The masters of the earth and subtle sea, 

For mind that with invention sets men free 
And with unstudied song gives wing to glee. 
Honor and Praise! 


THE SEER 
MV wes Father of this orphaned earth, 


We lift to Thee our souls of little worth 

So precious to Thy love because of dearth, 
Thy solemn charge to Nature’s heedless mirth, 
Lover of Man! 


We bless Thee for the inlet to Thy grace 

Whereby with secret wisdom seers may trace 

The devious course of destinies at race 

Where glories with their perils needs must pace. 
Lover of Man! . 


We thank Thee for unlidding of our eyes 

That looked and learned the cheapness of sweet lies, 

The treachery escaped with swift surmise, 

The weakness guarded from too strong surprise. — 
Lover of Man! 
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A CANADIAN HERONRY 
By Bonnycastle Dale 


HE Otonabee River, spring flood laden, made our canoe leap 
and glide and roll like some great fish. On our left lay the 
“entrance” to the heronry. We poked our bow into the 

river’s bank and watched a Great Blue Heron arriving. Far above 
us one sailed on, now no larger than a wren. Suddenly we saw it 
start to fall; over and over it turned; every moment we saw it clearer 
and larger; down it fell, head, neck, long legs, one revolving mass; 
down it came until the rushing noise of its plunge was distinctly 
heard, down, down until it was within fifty feet of the tops of the 
trees of the heronry; then out went the great wings, and the big 
gray bird sailed in as steadily as if a few hundred yards’ tumble 
was an every-day event. 

It went in there much easier than we did. We paddled over to 
the “ entrance,” a tiny creek, now a bit flooded, led into the “ drowned 
land.” On a ridge, now submerged, stood a grove of dead ash trees, 
their white trunks looking skeleton-like in the gloomy swamp under 
the dark skies. From paddle to pole, to trousers at half mast, and 
wading we went, through the thick flags where the wild ducks leaped, 
through tangled pucka-brush and mossy pond-holes, where huge snap- 
ping-turtles seemed half disposed to resent our intrusion. Often we 
had to fall into the canoe and raise our legs aloft, like so many 
demented masts. They went in tender flesh color. Alas, they had 
turned red, now blue. This May day was very cold. 

After two miles, and about two hours of desperate work, we arrived 
in under the trees that supported the huge nests. Many of these were 
rebuilt into some sort of a great rude circle, rebuilt year after year 
until they were of great size. The balance were as the heavy winter 
winds had left them—tossed like haystacks into the ash tree tops. 

All the male birds—fully a hundred—flew off their perching limbs 
with loud squawks; all the setting females stuck their long necks 
and heads aloft, like masts in so many tubs. A heavy rattle with our 
paddles made them crane yet further; another sent them circling with 
their mates. One tree above us held thirteen nests, so we pictured 
it. Beside us a fallen, partly crushed nest measured four feet 
across—several hundred pounds of branch and limb and twig. Strap- 
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ping my camera on, I started up a partly fallen tree that had lodged 
on its next neighbor. Forty feet up it gave an ominous creak and 
slid and lodged again. I scrambled through its dead top and clutched 
the dead, whitened limb of the upright tree. Above me a heron’s nest 
spread out like a great umbrella, completely blocking my ascent. 
Disheartened, I looked at the swaying ground beneath—and right at 
my feet I saw another huge nest and four big, greenish, blue-tinged 
eggs. My legs are prehensile by now, so wrapping them about a 
big, smooth branch, and watching the cloud of circling birds above 
(poor, harmless things, they never attack man), I carefully photo- 
graphed the big nest. Back over the dead top, over the treacherous 
sliding crotch that groaned beneath me, down to mother earth again. 

Soon the birds settled once more and watched the two big animals 

below. The herons set on the nest by doubling the legs—which hinge 
backwards—under them. Cowardly crew! We saw a small horned 
owl dash into the heronry and settle into a nest, and although all 
the males circled and called wildly, not one of them had courage to 
attack. 
We have watched these big birds fishing, we have noted the down- 
ward dart of the long bill as it seizes and nips its prey—a struggling 
sucker usually—but it does not impale anything on its bill nor does 
it attack with it. For twenty-five years we have closely observed the 
bird; we have released it numerous times from the traps of the 
Ojibways; when it was wing-broken by some heartless pot-hunter, 
we have lifted it into the canoe and fed and cared for it, and not 
once has it done more than bite at the hand—a harmless nip. I am 
afraid those stories of the swift darting bill, the endangered eye, and 
the punctured paddle have to be classed with the nature stories wherein 
animals hold glib conversation. 

These birds are very poor swimmers, not taking this exercise from 
actual preference. They often feed at night, sailing home like great 
shadows over the early duck-hunters’ hidden forms. They are natural 
scavengers, and it is cruel bravado to kill one of these big, ungainly 
birds. Like other harmless things, they should be permitted to share 
the free air and the glad sunshine the Creator made for all his creatures. 
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door of Dr. Pemberton’s big, cheery, disorderly study and 

stalked up to the fire, pulling off his big driving-gloves. His 
grizzled sandy beard was blown sideways by the wind, and one side 
of his face was beaten red by it. 

“Tt ’s a tearer,”” he remarked. ‘ Been out?” 

The little minister had stooped to poke the fire into a brighter 
blaze; now he looked up, his fine old face, with the delicate humorous 
puckers about the mouth, illuminated by a sudden leaping flame. 

“No, James,” he said mildly; ‘‘no. It was my sermon day, you 
remember. I never go out upon my sermon day—if the wind blows.”’ 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled. ‘Aye, man, ye ’re canny,” he 
retorted. ‘‘Ye almost conveence me, once in an age, that I might 
be willing to trust my soul to ye. If ye were one of these little 
whiffets that thought every time a child cut its finger it was an 
affleection of Providence that ye were called to pray over, I’d 
have no faith in ye. But a man that knows enough to keep in 
when the wind blows——” 

The old minister turned, the poker suddenly motionless in his 
hand. 

“James,” he asked, “what ’s happened?” 

“There ye go!” the doctor grumbled. ‘I hoped ye’d outgrown 
it—at your age! Maybe ye think ye can set a broken limb better 
than I can! Who’s taking care of the sick people in this town— 
you or I?” 


|" was a windy March dusk when Dr. McGruder pushed open the 
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“T reckon, James,” the little man retorted, “we’re doing it 
together. Haven’t you got that beaten into your Scotch head 
yet?” 
The doctor laughed and stretched his arms, a huge, towering 
figure among the shadows. Then he said: “Jane Campbell had a 
stroke this morning. I think she ’ll get her speech back, but I doubt 
she ever walks again.” 

“Jane Campbell!” the minister echoed. ‘‘Jane Campbell! Why, 
she was up here last night about the treasurership of the Ladies’ 
Aid. It wasn’t her business, but it had gotten into a muddle, and 
she was itching to straighten things out. She—James, you can’t 
mean Jane Campbell!” 

“What are you up to now?” the doctor growled, his shaggy 
brows drawing together over his keen eyes. ‘‘Leave her alone, 
man—she ’s settled for the night. The wind ’s blowing forty miles 
an hour, and with your throat——” 

“T guess Joe isn’t settled for the night, is he?” the old man 
returned, stamping into his arctics. ‘“‘And my throat ’s my own, 
if half the town does seem to think it has a mortgage on it. Besides” 
—pulling an old mulberry-colored muffler out of a drawer—‘‘I ’ve 
got this contraption. Poor Jane! It will be terribly hard for her, 
with only Joe.” 

“Tt may be ‘poor Joe,’” the doctor said dryly. ‘Hi, there, 
Andrew!” 

The little minister started guiltily, and, pulling the mulberry- 
colored “‘contraption”’ out of his pocket, where he had been absent- 
mindedly stuffing it, he tied it elaborately about his throat. 

“Now I’m ready,” he announced. “Going to drive me down, 
James?” 

“A kind, thoughtful host, it is’—the doctor addressed the fire. 

_ “ Won’t even give a man time to get thawed out when he comes in 
from a twenty-mile trip——” 
But Dr. Pemberton was already out of hearing down the windy 


garden-path. 


Poor Jane Campbell lay in her immaculate room, the light turned 
low, her eyes full of bewildered struggle, looking out into the strange 
world in which she had travelled so far since morning. 

As Dr. Pemberton entered, Joe rose from a chair at the foot of 
her bed. He was a big, gentle, broad-shouldered fellow, as slow in 
every movement as his mother had been swift, and the bewilder- 
ment in his honest gray eyes almost equalled the dumb pathos in 
hers. He wrung the minister’s hand silently. 

“It—it ’s awful to see her so,” he said, choking over the words. 
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“Don’t you go to worrying, Joe,” his friend returned cheer- 
fully. ‘‘The doctor will bring her round all right. Probably this 
was the only way to make her take a rest.’’ He crossed over to the 
bed and covered one of the heavy, helpless hands with his. 
“Don’t you worry, Jane,” he repeated. ‘You have n’t tumbled 
out of the Lord’s care.” 

There was no answering comprehension in the troubled eyes— 
only the pitiful dumb terror. 

The old man returned to Joe. 

“Who ’s going to sit up with her?” he asked. 

“T am,” Joe replied. 

“But, man, it may be months. You can’t take care of her alone.” 

“There have been a lot of folks over,”” Joe explained, “but I 
sent them all away. Mother always dreaded having people round 
her things. I ’ll make out somehow, Dr. Pemberton.” 

From that nothing could shake him, and the minister, beating 
his way home against the wind half an hour later, coat open and 
mulberry muffler flying like a flag under one ear, meditated wrath- 
fully upon an old, old theme—the obstinacy of the best people. 

Joe Campbell’s task was lightened of its worst bitterness, how- 
ever, sooner than any one dared hope. In less than a week his 
mother’s speech came back, and, more slowly, the use of her hands. 
There matters stopped. Jane Campbell, the most indefatigable 
woman in town, the master-spirit of every enterprise, was chained 
for the rest of her life, however long or short, to the rack of a sick- 
bed. And nobody saw the whole situation so clearly, down to each 
detail of it, as Jane Campbell herself. 

““Now, what,” the old minister mused one warm April day— 
‘‘what will Jane do? Human beings don’t change their nature by 
being put into prison. Jane Campbell always was yeast, and yeast 
she ’ll be to the end of her days. She can’t stay bottled up without 
something’s happening. She’s got to find an outlet somewhere. 
Lord keep Thy servant from presumptuous sins; if there’s 
anything more presumptuous than thinking Thou hast forgotten 
how to manage human hearts, I don’t know what it is.” 

But already Jane Campbell had planned her réle. Not consciously, 
of course—that is, not consciously acknowledging it as a réle. Few 
of us play at the same time audience and stage. So Jane Campbell, 
gripping with small determined hands a man’s life, said with a gentle 
pathos that so long as Joe needed her she was going to try to live. 
It was not much living to her, but Joe, poor fellow, would be so 
lonely after she was gone. 

And indeed it was true. Joe had always loved his mother, and 
now, full of pity over her broken days, nothing that she wanted was 
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too difficult for him. So when the terrible selfishness which is the 
constant lurking foe of helplessness began to grow upon her, no 
suspicion of it touched his heart. When Molly Blake made her 
nervous, Joe instantly declared that Molly must go; and when the 
two or three other experiments—all that the village possessed in 
the way of “help’’—each in turn proved impossible, it was the 
most natural thing in the world that Joe himself should quietly 
take up the burden of the housework, getting up at five o’clock to 
cook breakfast before going down to the shop, and hurrying back 
at noon to get dinner. It seemed to Joe perfectly right and natural 
that his mother should use his life to fill her own broken measure, 
and day by day Jane stifled her conscience till she began to believe 
it, too. 

Of course all this came about gradually—so gradually that it 
was some weeks before Dr. Pemberton realized what had happened. 
When he did, though he had been down only the afternoon before 
upon his regular weekly visit, he trotted down again the next morn- 
ing, as soon as Joe had gone. And the moment that he entered the 
door Jane understood why he had come. He began bluntly: 

“See here, Jane—what ’s this I hear about Joe’s doing all the 
work? It is n’t right—it is n’t right. Joe’s too fine a fellow to be 
turned into a housemaid.”’ 

Jane sighed. “I know it, Dr. Pemberton,” she said. ‘“There’s 
nobody knows so well as I what Joe is. I can’t sleep nights worrying 
over it. But what canI do? There ’s no one we can get.” 

“There was Nellie Wright,’ Dr. Pemberton reminded her, 
looking down at the toes of his boots. 

Jane’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Oh, Dr. Pemberton, we could n’t 
keep her! Why, the dishes she brought me my meals in were so 
dirty that I could n’t eat a thing. I don’t ask or expect much now, 

_but I do think I have a right to clean dishes. I’d rather starve 
than eat anything Nellie Wright cooked for me.” 

“Well, of course I did n’t know,” Dr. Pemberton said hastily. 
‘But there were others. There was Molly Blake, now.” 

“But Molly could n’t turn around without breaking things,” 
Jane protested plaintively. ‘“‘She broke one of my Parian vases 
that Mr. Campbell’s aunt gave me when we were married, and an 
eau de cologne bottle I had had from girlhood, and——” 

“Well, well!’’ Dr. Pemberton interrupted bruskly—people always 
had to interrupt Jane Campbell. “I suppose you know better than 
I do, Jane, and that I’m a meddling old interloper; but there are 
things that are worth more than all the Parian vases and cologne 
bottles in the world, and a good son is one of them.” 

Jane sighed again, but tenderly this time. ‘Joe is a good boy,” 
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she said. ‘He quite spoils his mother.’’ And Dr. Pemberton knew 
himself worsted, as people generally were with Jane Campbell, 
and trudged back home disheartened. Even at the parsonage 
there was small comfort waiting, for when he pushed open his 
study door Dr. McGruder looked up from the old sleepy-hollow 
with his wickedest smile. 

“Converted Jane?”’ he asked pleasantly. 

“‘Sometimes,”’ the little minister declared with a fervor that 
made his friend chuckle under his great beard—‘ sometimes I 
think that women like Jane could get around the Angel Gabriel.’ 

But when he pulled up another chair and, sinking wearily into 
it, stared into the fire in a discouraged silence, the doctor’s voice 
changed. 

“Poor Joe!” he commented. 

“Poor Jane,”’ Dr. Pemberton answered gravely. 


April melted into May, and May into June, and Joe told Dr. 
Pemberton cheerfully that they were getting on “first rate.’’ Then, 
all in a moment, something happened. 

Rose Henderson ! 

It was a late June afternoon, in that loveliest hour just before 
sunset, when the shadows were long across the meadows and bird 
ecstasies were rising everywhere, that Joe Campbell, going home 
from his shop, saw Rose coming down the village milliner’s steps. 
Others besides Joe might have been pardoned for finding the picture 
an eminently pleasant one, for Rose was tiny and trim, with a face 
that flushed and paled adorably and eyes like a brown brook in the 
sunlight, and she wore a ruffled pink gown that made her look like 
the incarnation of her name. To poor Joe, his soul suddenly sum- 
moned to his eyes by this most startling vision, she became instantly 
She—the One. Of course, after that one startled moment, Joe 
wrenched his eyes away and went soberly on down the street, with, 
however, a blush that rivalled hers flaming in his face. But before 
twenty-four hours had passed he had learned that Rose Henderson 
was an orphan, and had come to be Miss Parson’s assistant. Within 
three days (heaven knows how, for social manceuvring was not among 
Joe’s acquirements) he had contrived to meet her. Sunday he 
walked home from church with her. 

The news reached Jane the next day. With consummate skill 
she not only extracted every shred of information from her caller, 
but left that worthy neighbor quite crestfallen because, apparently, 
she had brought no news after all. But after she had left, Jane’s 
poor hands twisted fiercely in the bed-clothes, and her eyes grew 
dark with suffering. 
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“He’s all I’ve got!” she cried passionately to some unanswer* 
ing One. “It is n’t fair to take him away from me. He’s all I’ve 
got, and J won’t let him go!” 

Then she lay still, thinking. It might pass over, of course— 
going home from church once with a girl isn’t a committal. But 
in her heart she knew that Joe would n’t get over it. After all, 
just then there was nothing to do but wait. 

The next Sunday it rained, and Joe, going hopefully to church, 
returned grave and absorbed. She wasn’t there, Jane divined 
exultantly. If it would only rain for three or four Sundays! But 
it didn’t; the third was a day full of splendid beauty, and 
Joe returned looking as if some of the summer glory had been 
spilled into his eyes, and all the afternoon he wandered about 
wrapped in a blissful haze. 

For several weeks things went on so; then came a Sunday when, 
towards twilight, Joe became restless. He fidgeted about the room 
till poor Jane was almost wild. Finally he spoke. 

“Mother, I was thinking, if you did n’t mind, I’d go to meeting 
to-night. I could get Amanda Gates to come in and sit with you.” 

For a second it seemed to Jane that her heart stopped beating, 
but she made herself speak. 

“Poor boy!” she said. 

Joe was at her side at once. “Why, mother,’’ he cried, “what 
do you mean?” 

“Tt ’s so hard for you to be tied down to a half-dead mother,” 
she sobbed. ‘It almost kills me to be such a burden to you, Joe.” 

“Mother, don’t!”’ Joe cried sharply. ‘“ You—you ’ve no right 
to say that, mother.’’ He actually choked over the words. All the 
chivalry that was in him was always stirred to a passion of pity 
whenever he thought of her helplessness. 

Jane’s small hand found his and clung to it. 

“T did n’t mean to hurt you, Joe. But to think that I keep you 
from—from things! To think that, if the time comes when you 
want to, you could n’t ask any girl to take up such a burden! But 
it may be only a little while, Joe, and I know you won’t be sorry 
when it ’s over. I—I have n’t been so well this week.” 

Joe did not go to church that Sunday night, nor did he again go 
home with Rose. A worn look came into his young face, but he was 
as tender as always to his mother. It was as a reward, though, in 
the curious way in which we hoodwink our consciences, she ascribed 
it to quite other motives, that one Sunday evening in August Jane 
insisted upon Joe’s going to church. He needed to get out more, 
she said; it was worrying her. He could not please her so much 


as by going. 
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So Joe, to please her, went. If either of them could have foreseen 
what would happen—— 

Rose Henderson was there—Joe saw her the instant he went in. 
It had been three weeks since he had even met her on the street, 
and the poor fellow’s heart gave a thump, and for one blissful 
moment he forgot; then it all came back, and he knew that he had 
no right to look at her. Yet in spite of his resolve, his eyes kept 
wandering back, like homing birds. Rose’s pretty little face was 
grave and full of brooding thoughts, but only Dr. Pemberton was 
in a position to see, and his kind old eyes were too dim. So the 
two young things sat through the service and did not hear a word of 
it, and after it Joe started to hurry home alone. Then Rose turned 
and saw him, and in a flash the sad, drooping little face was all 
illumined with joy; and Joe, dazed, bewildered, incredibly happy, 
was at her side. 

“May I go home with you, Rose?” he asked. __. 

And Rose, trembling and flushing, answered honestly: “I ’d 
love to have you, Joe.” 

Out in the darkness, Rose’s small hand on his arm, the two 
were absurdly shy. It was Rose who finally broke the silence. 

‘“‘T—I was afraid you were offended, Joe.’’ 

“Offended!” Joe cried. Logically considered, it was no answer, 
but it satisfied Rose. 

“It—was so long since I’d seen you,” she said, with a happy, 
tremulous laugh. 

Joe drew a hard breath. “I guess you don’t know how I ’ve 
wanted to see you,”’ he said. 

“‘How,” Rose asked in a hurried little voice—‘‘how is your 
mother?” 

But not even the thought of his mother could stay Joe’s delirium 
then. He answered her, but he did not know what he said—the only 
things he was conscious of were the face under the wide hat and 
that timid touch upon his arm. He did not even realize what Rose 
was saying, though she kept talking—perhaps because she was 
afraid of silences. 

When they reached Miss Parson’s, Joe went up to the door with 
her. The house had a tiny piazza, hidden from the street by a great 
syringa bush. As Rose put out her hand to say good-by, suddenly, 
before either of them knew what had happened, Joe leaned down 
and kissed her. 

They drew apart, Rose trembling, Joe shocked. 

“Oh, Rose!” he cried passionately. ‘I had no right!” 

But little Rose looked up at him a. “T guess—I wanted 
you to,” she whispered. 
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Joe caught the small, fluttering hands and held them fast. 
“Oh, I love you, love you, love you!” he cried. “ But there ’s 
—mother.” 

Rose’s shining eyes, confident with her joy, met his. “It will 
come right somehow,” she said. “I don’t mind anything as long 
as we—know.” 

Yes, they knew, assuredly. And that night, like the straight- 
forward fellow he was, Joe told his mother. 


There were three people to whom sleep did not come that night: 
Rose Henderson, because she was too happy; Joe Campbell, because 
he was too perplexed; and his mother, because—she had to think 
things out. She had thought before morning; the next day she 
sent a message to Rose. 

Rose came at once, timid and trembling, yet blissfully happy. 
Jane Campbell, propped up against the pillows, her sharp eyes full 
of inscrutable purpose, held out her hand. 

“Come here, child,’”’ she said. ‘How pretty you are! I don’t 
wonder Joe fell in love with you.” 

Rose, blushing, went to the bedside and put her hand in the small 
one which closed about it like a trap. 

“T suppose,” Jane Campbell said, holding her fast, “that you 
think you love Joe.” 

“Oh, I do!” little Rose cried earnestly. 

Joe’s mother shook her head. ‘“You’re too bright and pretty 
for a sober, plodding fellow like Joe,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that, child?” 

Rose’s slender figure stiffened, and her brown eyes flashed. 

“T’m not half good enough for him!” she cried. ‘There is n’t 
anybody good enough for Joe.” 

Jane Campbell laughed softly. 

“There, child, I was only joking. Do you suppose his mother 
does n’t know what he is? Think what he’s been to me these six 
months! It—it almost kills me to be a drag upon his happiness.” 

Rose looked at her in perplexity, half upon the defensive still, 
half yielding to pity. Jane’s face had softened, and the whole small, 
helpless figure was full of pathos. 

“For his mother to chain him down!” she murmured. 

It was too much for Rose. “But you don’t!” she cried. ‘ You 
could n’t! Joe loves you better than—anybody!” 

“You generous little thing!” Jane said, smiling bravely. ‘‘ And 
it’s only a little while—I ’m sure it can’t be long—and he—both 
of you—will be glad afterwards. But to have your engagement 
put off even for a day, for me——” 
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Rose’s pretty brown eyes met the keen blue ones with wide 
wonder. 

“That isn’t anything when—we know,” she said. And, poor 
child, she really supposed that it was n’t! 

They had a long afternoon together—Jane affectionate, sorrow- 
ful, appealing; Rose loving and pitiful. Yet when she left she was 
somehow sure, though she could not have told why, that it was not 
right for her and Joe to be engaged. She told him so when he came 
around to see her that night. 

“But we can’t help being!” Joe cried. ‘‘ We know, and it ’s the 
knowing that makes us.” 

Rose sighed, and a shadow fell across the brightness of her face. 

“Nothing can ever change that, Joe,’”’ she said wistfully; “but, 
somehow, I felt sure this afternoon that it would n’t be right. Your 
mother needs you so, Joe, and it would seem like taking you away. 
She may grow better soon, and we ’re young—we can wait.” 

“But when shall I see you?” the poor fellow cried. 

“There ’s Sunday,” Rose said steadily. 

“‘Sunday!”’ Joe retorted passionately. “A ten-minute walk once 
a week! Rose, I must come over one evening, any way. It isn’t 
fair to either of us not to—mother herself would be the first to 
say so.” 

“Are you sure?” Rose asked, brightening. 

“Sure,” he returned positively. 

Jane Campbell was very thoughtful when she learned the arrange- 
ment, but she did not try to interfere. And so for two years—nearly 
three—Rose and Joe lived upon their one evening and ten minutes 
a week, with an occasional stray gift of fortune in the way of 
unexpected meetings. Then Joe grew restive. Jane saw it coming. 
She clinched her small hands under the bed-clothes and waited. 

“Mother,” Joe said, “I want to get married next month.” 

“T—I wish you could, Joe,” Jane faltered. 

Joe strode across to the bed and stood looking down at her, half 
pitiful, half triumphant. 

“But I can, mother. I know it seems a great deal in one way to 
ask of a girl, but Rose loves you so—why, mother!” 

“It ’s—it’s nothing,” Jane declared fiercely—‘‘nothing. Go 
on; you were saying——?”’ 

But Joe would not go on. He quieted her, and then ran for 
Dr. McGruder. The doctor looked troubled when Joe explained. 

“Has anything happened to excite her?” he asked. 

‘‘No—yes—I was speaking of getting married,’’ Joe confessed. 

The doctor frowned and pulled his heavy red beard. 

“It’s hard on you, Joe,” he said— “confoundedly hard; but 
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I ’m afraid she ’l] have to be kept quiet for a while. You and Rose 


can wait a little longer, can’t you?” 
And Joe answered instantly, “‘Of course we can,’”’ but suddenly 


all the light went out of the day. 

He and Rose had a long talk the next night, though it was n’t 
their evening, and Rose at once declared that they must wait till 
the doctor said Jane could bear the excitement. 

“Tf she’d only let me do things for her!’’ Rose sighed, with 
quivering lips; but she knew—they both knew—that Jane would 
not. 
So they waited a year longer, and when the year was over it still 
seemed necessary to wait a second year. Then at last they set 
another day. Rose’s clever little fingers began to dream over the 
wedding-gown (begun four years before), and finally, one glorified 
morning, Joe went over to Canaan for the license. The day was 
still nearly four weeks off, but it made it seem nearer to have the 
license. He stopped at Miss Parson’s on the way home, and in the 
little, stuffy, hair-cloth parlor the two of them read it together. 

“Tt—it does n’t seem possible, does it?’”’ Joe asked. He was 
almost trembling himself, big fellow though he was. 

But little Rose looked up at him bravely, ignoring the color that 
flooded her face under his shining eyes. 

“T told you it would come right, Joe,’’ she said. 

Joe went on through the soft summer afternoon. The air was 
full of swarms of tiny, gauzy-winged creatures, flecks of rainbows, 
whirling through their dizzy hour of life; but Joe never saw them, 
so much more dizzying, so infinitely more radiant, was the whirl 
of joyous hopes and plans within his heart. Half-way home he met 
Dr. Pemberton, trudging down the opposite side of the street. He 
stopped short when he saw Joe’s face, and then crossed over. 

“Hello, Joe!” he said. ‘‘You look as if you’d fallen heir to a 
cottage in paradise.” 

“T guess I have,” Joe answered. “It’s only three weeks and 
five days—lI got the license to-day.” 

The old minister pulled off his hat and waved it boyishly around 
his white head. 

“That ’s the talk!” he cried. ‘Come up and tell me about it 
to-night, Joe. I’ve got to go and see Martha Davis now. Her 
constitution requires a minister once a week.” 

But Joe did not go that night; it was the next evening, just 
at dusk, that he walked heavily up the path. The old minister 
called out a cheerful bidding to enter, but when he saw Joe’s face 
the welcome died on his lips. 

“What ’s happened, Joe?” he cried. 
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Joe dropped into a chair; his eyes were hard and despairing. 
“It ’s mother again. Somehow, yesterday she fell over the edge 
of the bed and dislocated her shoulder. Doctor says it will be a 
slow business. Mother is suffering badly, though she does n’t com- 
plain a bit. She—she feels so badly about putting off the wedding.” 
Joe said it steadily, not looking at his friend. 

“But, Joe,” Dr. Pemberton cried excitedly, “it’s got to bel 
You and Rose have waited too long—you’ve waited five years 
too long already. Tell Jane it’s got to be—bolster her up and get 
married anyhow.” 

Joe shook his head. ‘‘She wants you to come down and see her,”’ 
he said dully. 

“Come down? Of course I’ll come down,’’ the little minister 
stormed. “I ’ll come down and say things—that ’s what I’ll do. 
You just hold on a minute, Joe.’’ 

Joe waited while Dr. Pemberton pulled off his old flowered 
dressing-gown and put on his coat, and then the two set off down 
the hill together in a silence that was the heart of comradeship. 
Only when they reached Joe’s gate the old man turned and wrung 
his hand. 

“Don’t you worry, Joe,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll fix it somehow.” 

But he didn’t. When he saw Jane Campbell’s pain-drawn 
face, he knew with a sinking of the heart that, whatever it may 
have been other times, there was no ‘“‘fixing it” then. So he only 
sat by her bedside a few minutes and talked cheerfully, and then 
carried her with her suffering up the path to a Throne where his 
old feet went many times a day with his people. 

Joe was getting supper in the kitchen, and disappeared into the 
pantry as the old minister opened the door; by which sign his 
friend knew that he had reached one of the ways that one must 
walk alone, and, closing the door, the minister softly stepped out 
into the dusk. A little way down the street the doctor picked him up. 

“Been down to Jane’s?”’ he asked. 

The minister nodded; he looked old and tired. 

James,” he asked suddenly, “‘did she do it herself?’ 

‘‘Heaven knows,” the doctor answered gravely. 

‘She ’s paying for it if she did,” Dr. Pemberton said slowly. 

“She ’s making Joe pay,” the doctor retorted grimly. 

The little minister turned sharply. ‘‘She’s paying for it,” he 
repeated. ‘‘Man, did you think I meant her body?” 

“IT wish Joe would pick Rose up and elope with her,” the big 
doctor grumbled. ‘It would be the only way.” 

“T think Joe would be willing to,” the minister returned, “‘ but 


—there ’s Rose.” 
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Yes, there was Rose, and as the weeks wore away, Rose’s two 
old friends began to watch her anxiously; for the pretty sparkle 
had all died out of her eyes, and a quiet hopelessness dwelt in them. 
Rose indeed had given up hope. She came slowly up the hill to 
the old minister one afternoon, but when she got there she only sat 
beside him on one of the garden benches, staring heavily down the row 
of four-o’clocks. Suddenly she looked up into the grave, loving eyes. 

“Tt—it is n’t for myself I care!” she cried passionately. ‘‘Oh, 
don’t think that! It’s Joe. He’s getting so worn, and it ’s so hard 
on him doing things at home. It is n’t right for a manto. I would n’t 
care how his mother treated me if only I could go and make 
things easy for Joe.” 

“Who,” the minister said cheerfully, ‘‘is coming in the gate this 
minute. I wonder if you can take care uf him while I finish a bit 
of work in the house. Keep him till I come back—tell him I want 
to see him.” 

Joe came slowly up the path. He did look badly; his broad 
shoulders had lost their old confidence and were beginning to sag 
a little; but when he saw Rose his listlessness vanished. Troubled 
as they were, neither of them could deny joy for a few blissful 
moments in a summer garden. The old minister waved his hand 
to them and disappeared into the house; a curious excitement had 
come into his manner. 

“Lord,” he said, “‘Thou knowest we are meddlesome by nature, 
and prone to take Thy tasks upon ourselves as the sparks fly upward; 
but I’ve been praying for light five years and—ZI ’m going to do it!” 

He gave an order or two in the kitchen, puttered about a little, 
and then went back tothe garden. The young people rose as he came 
down to them, and he stood looking at them, a queer, wistful smile 
on his old face. 

“Are n’t you and this little girl about ready for me, Joe?” he 
‘asked. 

“Ready!” Joe groaned. “Sometimes,” he said fiercely, ‘I 
think I ’ll pick her up and bring her to you, whatever happens.” 

The old minister’s face grew more earnest. His sister and Molly 
were coming down the path with a tray of cakes and raspberry 
wine, but he did not notice them. 

“Would you go, Rose?” he asked. “It—it might not be easy, 
child. Would you go?” 

Rose looked at him, her eyes darkening into sudden tears. 

“Do you remember what I said half an hour ago?’’ she cried, 
her voice breaking suddenly. : 

The old man put a hand—a wise, tender old hand—upon each of 
theirs, and his voice strengthened and filled with solemn joy. 
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“Then,” he declared solemnly—‘then, Joseph and Rose, I 
hereby pronounce you man and wife; and whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.”’ 

There was a moment when the buzzing of a bee in a hollyhock 
beside them sounded loud across the startled silence. Then the old 
minister said gently: “ Let us pray.” 

The cake and wine that followed was to them all a sacrament. 
They could not speak at first, Rose and Joe, but Dr. Pemberton 
began chatting cheerfully, and gradually they found their way 
through the wonder of it. Finally the old minister rose. 

“T’m going to ask you to excuse me while I make a bit of a 
call. I’m going to your mother, Joe.” 

Joe started up, but his friend waved him back. “This is my 
business,”’ he said. ‘I forbid you to come for an hour. You ’ve 
got to make your peace with Rose first—or mine.”” And he was 
gone. 

He went straight to the doctor’s. His old friend sprang up with 
an exclamation of alarm as he saw him. ‘Are you sick, man?” 
he asked. 

The little minister looked up at him whimsically. “I’ve just 
married Joe and Rose,” he said, ‘‘before they knew what was hap- 
pening. Now I’ve got to tell Jane. You must come with me. 
If anything should happen——”’ 

The big doctor was upon him. ‘‘Ye’ve married Joe Campbell 
and Rose—married them! Man, it’s the grandest thing I ever 
heard! Ye’ve married them in spite of themselves! I would n’t 
miss going with you for a thousand dollars! Ye’ve saved those 
children, Andrew man, and nothing else in the world could have 
done it. Eh, but I’m proud of ye!” 

The big doctor still shaking with delight, the little minister 
grave and preoccupied, the two went down to Jane Campbell’s. 
She was lying alone in the dreary, silent house, her knitting in her 
hands. She put it down as her guests entered. Suddenly she grew 
pale. 

“You ’ve come to tell me something!” she said. 

Dr. Pemberton went up to the bed. ‘I’ve come to bring you 
good news, Jane,” he said, his kind eyes looking straight into hers. 
“You ’ve worn yourself out, poor child, beating down your own 
soul. You can stop now—you ’ve got to. I married Joe and Rose 
this afternoon.” 

For a moment there was silence in the room, while the doctor 
watched keenly. Then Jane spoke. 

“You’d better send some one in. I suppose it will have to be 
Amanda Gates. The wedding fruit-cake ’s in the best-room closet. 
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I hate to have any one mussing round, but I suppose Amanda ’Il 
be the best.” : 

As they reached his gate again, the doctor spoke. 

“There ’s a woman for you! How many years d’ ye suppose 
she ’s had that wedding-cake ready? Won’t ye bide awhile, Andrew, 
and talk it over?” 

But the old minister shook his head. 

“Not to-night, James,” he said. ‘The children will be waiting 
up at the house.” 

He trudged off alone, facing the sunset, but the light in his eyes 
was that of one who had helped a soul out of bondage. 


THE MAGIC DOOR 
BY EDITH SUMMERS 


(Oe: I look with your luminous gaze, 


Little child, I should see 
The glory that lies on the land, 
The light on the sea. 


I should walk with you forth, wonder-eyed, 
Hand in hand, 

Through the country of thoughts and of dreams— 

Fairyland ! 


. 
CONCERNING CUPID 


THREE is never a crowd where Dan Cupid is the third. 

Cupid is credited with lots of weddings that belong to mere eupidity. 

When a marriage carries a true union label it is “ made in heaven.” 

Many a fond parent objects less to a suitor’s shortcomings than to 
his long stayings. 

Cupid had perfected wireless communication centuries before either 
Marconi or De Forrest was born. 

A man who has practised the trick (two or three times) can fall in 
love without a single serious fracture. 


Warwick James Price ‘ 
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FRENCH SCHOOL-GIRLS 
OF TO-DAY 


By Mrs. Fohn Van Vorst 


Wm we remember that no country in the world has produced 


more great women than France, and that the education of 

French girls has been, until the last few years, entirely 
organized and carried on by the nuns in convents, we ask whether this 
result is because of, or in spite of, the system? 

The restrictions put by the convent upon its pensionnaires as far 
back as the seventeenth century leave us aghast. “From sunrise until 
sundown,” writes one of the Port Royal nuns concerning the education 
of the young girls confided to their keeping, “ the children remain silent 
or speak in undertones. They never walk out unless it be accompanied 
by two nuns, one who precedes them and one who follows. Thus, in 
case they should lag, the nuns are there to prevent their having any 
sort of conversation together. They work, but in such a way that 
there are never two or three pupils together at the same time. They 
go from meditation to prayers, from prayers to recitation, learning the 
catechism, writing, reading, and once a week a little arithmetic. We 
keep their hands always occupied, in order that their minds may not 
wander, yet, above all, we do not wish them to become attached to their 
work, which we consider to be acceptable to God in proportion as it is 
distasteful to those who accomplish it. We make them combat all their 
natural inclinations, despise all care of their bodies which are one 
day to serve as food for the worms, and we bid them perform all things 
with a spirit of mortification.” 

When we consider such a system of education and its probable 
effects upon the youthful mind and body, our first temptation is to 
acclaim with unconditional approbation the suppression of all teaching 
orders in France and the disaffection of all convents where children 
could receive instruction. 

Yet no system is ever universally adopted in a country, no change 
is ever completely radical, and it is in a measure the very contradictions 
in the bringing-up of the French girl which make her so attractive. 

; In all the admirable letters which Madame Sévigné addressed to a 
daughter whom she adored and with whom she conversed on every 
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subject, there is no allusion to education proper. When the problem 
of the equality of the sexes, so inflaming to modern discussion, was 
mentioned before her, she remained indifferent. And this same 
eminently feminine writer, who doubtless knew not what the threshold 
of an ordinary school resembled, read fluently both Greek and Latin. 
She had, as Balzac expresses it, “cultivated her garden.” Married and 
a mother at an early age, she consumed the hours of freedom to which 
her position entitled her in a passionate pursuit of those studies that 
interested her the most. Her mind, not cast in the conventional mould 
which our school training gives, retained a vigor and a freshness which 
speak well for certain convent influences. 

Other women more or less great and renowned in French history 
and letters also “cultivated their gardens.” Madame de Montespan 
was a scholar in Greek and Latin, Madame du Chatelet wrote a cele- 
brated treatise on physics, and of Madame de Genlis it was reported that 
she “knew everything at the age of twelve”! 

So natural were wisdom and understanding to these exceptional 
women that they acquired them with no seeming effort. Following 
their inclination, they developed whatever intellectual tendency most 
appealed to them. They mingled constantly in society where the 
opinions of the world and the stability of the masculine mind controlled 
and put its stamp upon their learning. 


Side by side with these natural students there was, so Fénélon wrote 
in the seventeenth century, “ more than one woman of noble birth who 
knew neither how to read or write correctly ” (which startling announce- 
ment again brings down in our esteem the convent class-room). 
Indeed, until fairly late in the nineteenth century the programme 
of studies followed by the pupils of the religious orders provided chiefly 


- for classes in deportment, in dancing, in the “playing of graceful 


games,” and in the acting of classic pieces. The requirements for the 
teachers themselves were limited to a knowledge of religion, of writing, 
reading, the first four rules of arithmetic, the rules of society, the 
beginnings of grammar, and the elements of history and of geography. 

Meanwhile, amidst this apparent indifference, the question of educa- 
tion was agitated in France for hundreds of years. Various systems 
were tried, and, though the nuns remained in undisputed favor until 
the Revolution, there was a constant, suppressed undertone of complaint 
against them, a grumbling antagonism. 

The royal educator Fénélon put his protest mildly. 

“ Nothing,” he declared, “is more neglected than the education of 
girls. As a rule, it is some fashion or a passing caprice which deter- 
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mines their lot. To be sure, it would not do completely to absorb them 
in their studies, but, on the other hand, have they not duties to accom- 
plish—duties which constitute the very basis of humanity?” 

Voltaire is no less emphatic and rather more irascible. . He cries 
out in agitation: 

“T pity the girls whose mothers confide them at a youthful age to 
the nuns!” 

Diderot goes so far as to analyze his opposition. 

“Ts it,’ he says, “possible that women who have completely 
renounced the world without ever knowing it, should be intrusted to 
bring up girls whose destiny it is to live in this same world?” 

The most violent denunciation, however, is that of the great Mira- 
beau. Plainly he declares: 

“The convents have ruined more women than they have educated 


girls.” 


The first lay boarding-school in France dates back to the days of 
Louis XIV. It was founded by Madame de Maintenon, with the 
purpose of “ enlivening the education given to girls.” This remarkable 
woman professed that “schools were made not for prayer, but for action.” 
She forbade any one within the precincts of Saint Cyr to wear the nun’s 
costume, and her ultimate desire for each pupil was to find her a 
good husband, to give her a trousseau and a little money, so that she 
might marry and “ accomplish her destiny as a woman.” 

With no one to further this effort after the death of Madame de 
Maintenon, it made but slight impression upon the existing system, and 
it was not until the great Revolution, which exiled all the congregation 
and religious orders, that the French people began to contemplate the 
establishment of lay schools, private and public. 

The French school-girl of 1800-1804 had little chance for class 
instruction. The convents were closed, there were only twenty-four 
municipal schools open in Paris, and the Code bore this extraordinary 
phrase: “The school law has no reference whatever to girls.” 

So the girls struggled along as best they could for a few years, 
until Napoleon at last took the matter in hand and appointed Madame 
de Genlis the first school inspectress in France. After her inaugural 
tour she reported to the emperor. The state of things existing was 
terrible indeed! Class-rooms were desolate—no books, no furniture, no 
pupils. Once only did Madame du Genlis discover a blackboard, which, 
it was explained to her, served for teaching the children to spell. 

The result is easy to apprehend. As soon as the emperor began to 
occupy himself about the instruction of girls, schools became the fashion. 
They sprang up like mushrooms. Many women gave up shop-keeping 
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and took to teaching. The mayor of Paris issued permits promiscuously 
to any one who desired to open a boarding-school. In one year Madame 
de Campan cleared four thousand francs from her pupils, to ten of 
whom she gave instruction free. The popular notion was “that any- 
body knew enough to teach.” 

Perhaps the results were not as brilliant as the emperor could have 
wished; perhaps his aristocratic ambitions taught him to favor the 
traditional form of education for girls. Whatever impelled him is 
obscure; certain it is, however, that by his consent and through his 
approbation the convents were reopened in France; and when he 
founded the Maison de la Légion d’Honneur, he called upon the nuns 
to teach in this school. 

In the face of his imperial example, not many years were allowed 
to elapse before Madame Barat created the teaching order of the Sacré 
Ceeur, whose ramifications have become legion. The Assumption, the 
Oiseaux, now so renowned, were next to receive young girls of the 
nobility as boarding pupils, and by the end of the century, in 1899, the 
religious orders teaching in France were countless. 

Since 1905 the reaction has come with a violence unprecedented. 
One and all the teaching nuns have been banished from France. The 
Sacré Coeur and the other convents have been dismantled, emptied of 
their nuns, and closed by order of the government. 

As soon as the law proposed by Waldeck Rousseau in 1901 went into 
effect under Combes, in 1904, more than one hundred thousand nuns 
and Sisters were obliged to cross the frontier, driven under legal penalty 
into foreign lands. With such a radical change of programme as this 
necessitates in the educational curriculum of the school-girl, her life is 
bound to undergo some modifications. 


The question which confronts the French parent to-day is, “ Where 
shall our daughters be educated ? ” 

Where, in other words, can there be found a combination of influ- 
ences to produce the veritable jeune fille? This veritable young girl, 
the ideal convent creation, was courteous and considerate of others in a 
marked degree ; she was devoid of personal vanity, she lacked all vestige 
of individuality, she had no “ initiative,’ and she was wonderfully 
ignorant, convent instruction having been based upon the principle 
that “a young girl always knows enough,” and that it is better to remain 
in darkness than to suggest a doubt to another’s mind by putting the 
treacherous questions “ why ” and “ wherefore.” These questions were 
forbidden in the convent school-room, and, though the order of the day 
for studies and recreation had been somewhat modified since Port Royal 
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times, nevertheless it was more for the cultivation of her sentiments 
and the discipline of her inclinations than for the training of her mind 
or development of her brain that the young girl was sent to the convent. 

This sense of duty, which was of eminent importance in the religious 
institutions, could, so the republic claimed, be taught to boys and girls 
alike, irrespective of their dogmatic beliefs. The rulers of the present 
day, notably M. Aristide Briand, insisted, moreover, that all classes have 
a right to the same knowledge; that the peasant should be given his 
chance to learn, that the daughter of the aristocrat should be given 
her chance to learn, and that there should not be two generations of 
the same age, so to speak, growing up side by side, the one taught 
in the municipal and lay schools to be progressive, free, democratic boys 
and girls, the others sustained in their autocratic spirit, confined behind 
convent walls or in the narrow limits of a college such as the teaching 
orders provided for the boys. 


As long ago as 1880 the French government had begun to open 
lycées or colleges for girls, where the daughters of the republic who so 
desired might obtain an education equal in erudition to that of their 
brothers. A glance at the programme of studies suffices to give an idea 
of the wide difference between the ideals of democracy and those of the 
nuns regarding what a woman should be and know. The actual list of 
studies includes the higher mathematics, the natural sciences, common 
law, hygiene, drawing, and gymnastics. There is also a course in 
domestic economy and another in “morals.” The latter is divided into 
five separate sections as follows: 

1. The Family. Its use and purpose. Duties of children, parents, 
sisters, brothers, master, servants. The réle of the young woman and 
the young girl in the household. Respect. Family ties. 

2. Society. Uses and benefits of social life. (A) Justice. Respect 
for others’ lives, liberty, honor, reputation, beliefs, opinions, sentiments. 
Respects for contracts and promises. Honor. (B) Charity. Methods 
of giving alms, kindness, devotion, hospitality, courtesy. Friendship 
and the duties toward one’s friends. Duty to animals. 

8. The Nation. Patriotism, the duties of citizens, respect for the 
law, the vote, the taxes, duties of nations toward each other. War. 
Women’s duty during war. 

4, Personal Duties. Care of the body, temperance, duties concern- 
ing material belongings, work, duties concerning the soul. Sincerity, 
character, dignity, moral force, self-control, feminine virtues. 

5. Religious Duties. Réle of the religious sentiments in conduct, 
connection between virtue and happiness. God and a future life. 


Toleration. 
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Violent as may be the opposition to this idea of “pure morals” 
irrespective of religion, the wedge of progress has nevertheless found 
here its point to lean upon. Among the middle class French the lycées 
have become popular. In all times, as we have seen, the fields of learn- 
ing might be explored in France by the female mind without society 
taking offense. Without jarring upon court notion of propriety, a 
woman could be at the same time worldly and erudite. But now is the 
first moment when the French jeune fille is expected to have any 
recognized personality and responsible individual existence, outside of 
her family duties and preoccupations. 


The result is that a movement has already started among those who 
waited only the chance to assume the burden of their social and civic 
obligations. Since the expulsion of the Sisters of Charity from the 
hospitals the first training-school for nurses has been founded in 
France. It was organized two years ago by the late Madame Taine, 
wife of the eminent philosopher, and by the Baroness de Rothschild, 
and it is admirably directed by a young girl of noble birth—Mademoi- 
selle de Saint Exupérie. Imitating the work done in London by Miss 
Octavia Hill, Mademoiselle Léonie Chaptal, another noble young girl, 
has established tuberculosis laundries and dispensaries, the first in 
France, and has renovated the old tenements in an entire district of 
Paris. 

The daughters of the Dukes de Bassano and d’Harcourt have started 
a working girl’s club, or patronage, in another direction. Madame 
Goyau, daughter of the late President Faure of the French Republic, 
organized the first fresh air colony. Mademoiselle de Gahéry, inspiring 
herself from Toynby Hall, has established the first successful settlement 
where teachers are in residence and at work with the sociological 
problems of a “slum ” quarter of Paris. 

All this work is being done by unmarried women, young and repre- 
sentative of the present generation, which is beginning to profit by the 
call for freedom. 

It would seem, indeed, as though there were no limit to the reforms 
which the French school-girl, under the new influences, may bring 
about. Not merely because she occupies herself with philanthropy, nor 
because she studies Greek and trigonometry, but because she will know 
how rightly to temper the independence of the Anglo-Saxon with the 
sociability of the Latin. And, thus stimulated to individual action, 
while she remains at the same time free from the dangers of egoism, 
the French school-girls of to-day promise to be a force for the future. 
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BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


system—something which called loudly for reform from finan- 

cial and other points of view—but with true masculine modesty 
I had forborne to do more than throw out a few hints on the subject 
to Amanda. These hints, I regret to say, were not received in the 
proper spirit. Not only were they repulsed with scorn, but Amanda 
had a most unpleasant way of saying brutally that I did not know what 
it was to be a mother, and that I should confine myself to my proper 
duties as wage-earner of the household. At times she went even further 
and suggested that this was no time to teach a grandmother how to 
suck eggs. I could not quite see the significance of this remark, for 
Amanda is certainly not a grandmother, and the prospects of such 
honors are sufficiently remote. It did, however, grate on my inner 
consciousness that a professor of political economy in a leading univer- 
sity, a man with a national reputation as a thinker and writer, should 
find himself least honored in his own home. I am not an idealist. I am 
a scientific man; but I fear that Amanda is coldly material. 

For this reason I was not greatly moved when at the breakfast table 
Amanda began with a gasp to read a letter and ended with a sigh. Then 
she looked at me for some time in silence. I felt sure that she had 
another communication from the plumber, who is always finding ways 
to increase his income by tampering with our pipes, or else that she had 
been nominated to the long coveted and honorable office of vice-president 
of the Society for the Amelioration of Childless Wives. I was wrong— 
my usual status, according to Amanda. 

It seems that Amanda’s step-mother in Nebraska was very ill and 
had sent a beseeching summons for a visit. I have a very great affection 
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for my step-mother-in-law (if that is the right term), which may be 
because I have never seen her. She has not been so financially situated 
as to make us a visit, and I have managed to steer clear of Nebraska 
in all my summer outings, though interposing no objection to occasional 
visits on the part of Amanda and the children. The letter was passed 
over to me, and I read it with due philosophical control. Then I said 
nothing. 

“ Well?” ejaculated Amanda. 

“Til, I should say.” At my facetious remark Amanda burst into 
tears, and, with my mouth full of egg and toast, I attempted to console 
her by the reflection that there was no reason to expect that death would 
immediately ensue. I was accused of being a heartless wretch who had 
never loved “ mamma,” and was incontinently asked what I had married 
her (Amanda) for, any way. 

I have observed that this is a favorite retort of women when the 
logical faculty breaks down. It is one of those questions which cannot 
be answered to general satisfaction. No matter what is said, the hus- 
band is immediately put in the wrong, and storm signals are set which 
invariably prove true harbingers. Therefore I was discreetly silent. 

“To think of poor mamma ’way off there, dying, and I cannot get 
to her!” burst out Amanda. Here followed many sobs. 

“Well,” said I, “it takes only thirty-nine hours by train to reach 
her bedside.” I had assumed an air of calmness, which was promptly 
taken for indifference. But I really must pass over the ensuing scene 
rather lightly. I was accused of being a brute (a term to which I have 
long been accustomed), of being nothing more than a man(though I 
never claimed to be anything else), of never having shown any interest 
in the family, and having always looked upon my wife as a mere door- 
mat. I was told that I would not care a continental if she (Amanda) 
were dead, and that I was as devoid of feeling as a cat. 

I reflected that cats have been known to show a great deal of feel- 
ing, but I did not press the point. I merely said that she would feel 
better when she came to her rational! senses; but this seemed only to 
enrage her the more, so I left for my classes, where I delivered some 
interesting lectures upon “Modern Variants from Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations.’” The dean of the faculty, who happened to be 
present, was enthusiastic in his commendation. 

I am accustomed to returning home about three o’clock, but that 
afternoon I wanted to consult some exceedingly rare books at the 
library concerning the methods of book-keeping in the age of Augustus. 
I had forgotten the morning conversation entirely, until I arrived home 
and found the house in a preternaturally gloomy condition. I noticed it 
the moment I entered the vestibule, and felt that I must make use of 
the incident in a lecture on psychic phenomena which I was to deliver in 
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the place of Dr. Hobernesser. I was really absorbed in the subject when 
my eldest daughter, Matilda, came to me with tears in her eyes and 
hugged me with an effervescence to which I had not been accustomed. 
I learned through her sobs that her mother was gone. I supposed that 
Amanda was on one of her shopping expeditions, until our Irish maid 
handed me a letter, which I opened and read in some agitation. It 
was as follows: 


Deak HEcTOR: 

I find that the only train I could get leaves at four o’clock. 
I have tried all day to get you on the phone but I have been busy 
sorting out the winter flannels for the family and be sure that the 
baby is fed regularly. I would have asked Aunt Martha to come 
while I am away but you have so long said that I could not run the 
house that I think this is a good chance to let you try and don’t 
forget to have the plumber fix the bathroom spigot and be sure that 
Arthur wears warm stockings because he has none and the meat man 
is sure to cheat you unless you look at his stuff beforehand and try 
the tomatoes with your hands for many of them are soft besides the 
coal is nearly out and we ought to have some more. This is all except 
that I will be back as soon as mother is better and don’t forget that 
your dress suit should be aired before wearing as it is done up in 
camphor in the attic where you will find the down quilts and I am 
sorry to get away without seeing you. 


I have often tol Amanda that, though she has some good ideas, 
she is deficient in the elements of literary composition, notwithstanding 
that she graduated, with honors, at the Briartown Female College, and 
as a consequence owns a piece of sheepskin on which she is given a degree 
that I cannot contemplate without emotion. 

For the moment my philosophy left me completely. I do not deny 
that Amanda is a helpmate, and that she has done the best she could 
under her limited circumstances, but I have ever felt that she lacked 
the larger aspect of life and was too coldly material. It is not pleasant 
to have a wife leave you—even for the deathbed of a step-mother-in- 
law whom you have never seen—and fill her last testament with 
instructions as to plumbing and winter flannels. But I am something 
of a philosopher, and, after a few moments’ contemplation of the 
missive, I quickly restored order out of chaos. I announced that dinner 
should be served as soon as possible. 

It seemed to me that it might be well to explain something of the 
situation to Reginald, my eldest son, who is soon to enter college. He 
was not to be found, having gone to a foot-ball game. Horace, his 
younger brother, was not at home, either, while Dorothy was visiting 
a neighbor, and the baby was asleep. So, of my five children, only 
Matilda was present, and she was not of an age to discuss the situation 
philosophically. 
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I confess I was not entirely displeased. On the contrary, it seemed 
to me almost providential that at last it was possible for me to order 
mine own house in a way which would be satisfactory to science and 
domestic economy. 

I resolved to make the situation my own. 

Dinner was a success. Not, I take it, because it had been ordered 
by Amanda, but because I imparted to it an unusual charm. I was 
determined to make the absence of ny wife as little noticed as possible. 
I confess that I felt something of a void, but cherish the opinion that 
exoterically I filled it admirably. I put the older children at their 
studies after dinner, and retired to my study to prepare the lecture 
on psychic phenomena. Unfortunately, I had no more than got settled 
to the exposition of prelegomena when the nurse came and complained 
that the baby was crying and would not go to sleep. 

I was visibly annoyed. 

“ Are you not accustomed to putting the baby to bed?” I asked, 
with a note of sarcasm. 

“ Yes, please,” she answered modestly, “but he won’t ’most always 
go to bed until his mother’s kissed ’im.” 

I went at once to the nursery. Amminadab (named for my step- 
mother-in-law’s uncle, from whom Amanda had expectations) was in 
an excited condition. At seventeen months we do not expect philo- 
sophie calm in children, but we all know that they must be treated 
sentiently and firmly from the first—that is, all of us except mothers, 
who succumb to their animal instincts and ruin discipline by well- 
meant but misguided kindness. I flatter myself that our children are 
well spoken of because of my own rigid rules of government. 

I kissed Amminadab, but my whiskers must have annoyed him, for 
he began to yell louder than ever. I spoke to him firmly, yet kindly, 
for I have ever held that the child knows more than it is generally given 
credit for. He continued to scream, and I insisted that there must be 
a pin sticking in him somewhere. The nurse was indignant, but never- 
theless I undressed him, so far as that term can be applied to one who 
is already in bed. I found no pin, so fastened him up again, where- 
upon he yelled like a Comanche. After exhausting moral suasion, I 
gave him a sound spanking and left the room. I have always felt 
that Amanda was not firm enough with the children, and I was resolved 
to put my theories into practice. 

After the yells had filled the house for half an hour I went up-stairs 
again, to find the nurse holding Amminadab in her arms, and glaring. 
at me in a way that was distinctly disagreeable. She informed me 
that I had not done him up properly, and that a safety pin had been 
discovered sticking into his abdomen. I considered that merely her 
subterfuge, and I left, after informing her that if she could not attend to 
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the infant properly, I should get another nurse. She said she would 
go at once, which I considered mere bravado. 

I was getting rather well into the discussion of phantasmagoria when 
a duet of caterwauls arose from the third story. I went to the scene 
of conflict, and found Horace, aged seven, and Dorothy, aged five, in 
a fight with pillows and finger-nails. It seems that Dorothy would not 
say her prayers without mamma, and Horace was too much of a 
Christian to permit her to close her eyes in such an infidel manner. 
His methods were those of the church militant. My efforts at compos- 
ing their differences were not well received. Dorothy insisted that 
Horace had slapped her, which he admitted. I then spanked Horace 
in a way that may have had moral virtue, but which added to the com- 
motion. Both yelled loudly for their mother, and declared that they 
would not go to sleep. I spanked Dorothy to give added authority, and 
finally left them to fight it out alone. After all, that is the best way 
to treat children. I have often told Amanda that in my youth parents 
never interfered with the infantile troubles, but that we had to get 
through them as best we could. Amanda always intimated that I was 
an old fool. The noise on this occasion did not cease until eleven 
o’clock, when my eldest son came in to say that he had been elected 
captain of the foot-ball team and needed sixty dollars for an outfit. 

I am a believer in athletics, but think the modern system of 
college and academy training is carried to excess. I lectured Reginald 
upon the dangers of foot-ball, but gave him the check, admonishing him 
to stand well in his studies and not to play often. He left with a 
grimace upon his face. 

The next morning Horace and Dorothy had terrible colds and could 
hardly speak. With the aid of a spoon, I saw that their throats were 
inflamed, and decided to drop in and call the family physician on my 
way down town, but unfortunately forgot to do so. Breakfast was not 
a happy feast, because the children quarrelled over the disposition of 
the orange marmalade, and it seemed to me that as the result of the 
struggle more was left on their cheeks than in their stomachs. I was 
about to go to the university when the cook came in and asked what I 
wanted for dinner. This I found most annoying. Amanda should have 
attended to such trifles before she left. 

“Tell the man to bring what he did yesterday,” I said, with an 
effort to conceal my disgust. 

“ Please, sir, he don’t come for the order. The madam always goes 
to market.” 

“Then I will go to market,” said I. “What do you require?” 
She returned to the kitchen and brought me a memorandum on a greasy 
piece of paper. I studied it carefully, and remarked that I would 
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It appeared that this was Friday, and the weekly supply was about 
exhausted. Here was a chance for which I had long been waiting. I 
resolved to show Amanda how to run a house economically by buying 
things in quantities. I had ever maintained that the system of buying 
things by piecemeal was extravagant. Moreover, we had long been 
wasteful in the matter of meats. Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, had for 
years clearly shown us that we all were impoverishing ourselves by 
buying the most expensive cuts of meats, when the cheapest were really 
the most nutritious. 

Following out the scrawled items on the paper, I went into the 
nearest grocery and ordered thirty pounds of chuck and beef neck. I 
was surprised to find that they sold no meats, but, discovering my 
mistake, I looked over the list for items in their line, and found several. 
I ordered two dollars’ worth of yeast, ten baskets of tomatoes, a pound of 
pepper, a barrel of kerosene, and fifty bushels of potatoes. Then dis- 
covering “ olive oil” on the back of the paper, I ordered two gallons 
of it, as well as a barrel of vinegar. There were other items, including 
a Stilton cheese, of which I bought forty pounds. It seems that I had 
not gone to our regular grocer, so I was compelled to give a check for 
the amount. It was larger than I had expected, but I knew it was an 
economic proposition. I had to go home to get the check-book from 
Amanda’s writing desk. 

At the butcher’s, I ordered the thirty pounds of neck, which seemed 
to surprise him. He wanted to know about the fish which my wife 
always ordered; so I told him to send up a barrel of mackerel and fifty 
pounds of fresh halibut. I gave the butcher a check also. 

It was an interesting day at the university, as Dr. Nokomis, of 
Denmark, was present and gave a praiseworthy lecture on the economic 
phase of Scandinavian life. I felt that nothing could have been more 
appropriate. 

I got home rather late, and found the cook in a temper. She wanted 
to know what we were to have for dinner. I explained that I had done 
the marketing, and she said that she had sent all the things back, because 
she thought a mistake had been made in the address of a man about to 
start a provision store. I told her that all the things were paid for, and 
that they were ours. She said things which I resented, whereupon she 
threatened to leave. That night we had eggs for dinner and not much 
else. I had to go out to a meeting of a college settlement association 
that evening, and was surprised on returning home at midnight to find 
the house lighted up from top to bottom. I discovered that the nurse 
had left, and that the children were too afraid to go to sleep in the 
dark. Indeed, the baby seemed determined not to go to sleep at all. 
I held him in my arms for three hours, and when I put him down he 
yelled louder than ever. I let him yell. 
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Breakfast was a rather gloomy meal. I went to the various shop- 
keepers and ordered the things sent home once more, and then pro- 
ceeded to a meeting of the faculty, where I argued strongly against the 
institution of a department of domestic science, holding that every 
man was sufficiently informed on this subject and that women were not 
admitted to our doors. I scored a triumph. Then I called on a few 
friends, and got home hungry just in time for dinner, only to find that 
the cook had left, and that my elder daughter was in the kitchen trying 
to burn up all the food I had ordered. We had some meat for dinner, 
but it was not properly cooked and tasted like the tire of an automobile. 
The potatoes were raw, and the cheese alone seemed to fill any void in 
the stomach. 

Our parlor-maid did the best she could under the circumstances, 
but she glanced at me in a way that was offensive. I had intended 
that night to go to a lecture, but the children set up such a howl over 
bathing alone that I concluded to forego an intellectual treat for the 
sake of family discipline. I regret to say that the plumber, who had 
been there in the morning, did his work badly, or else the pipes were 
changed. I turned a shower bath on Horace and nearly parboiled him. 
Then I changed and put a cold douche on Dorothy, which drove her 
to frantic yells. 

The next morning the parlor-maid left, and we were alone. I told 
the older children that this was the time for them to show how they 
could help their mother, and that they must get along as best they 
could, as I would be away until late in the evening. It was Sunday, 
and I had pressing engagements to deliver Young Men’s Christian 
Association lectures. I departed with the feeling that I was mastering 
the situation very well. We were getting along without servants, and 
were saving money by purchasing things wholesale. 

When I got home that night there was bedlam. A doctor was on 
hand, trying to quiet the baby, and two officious neighbors had come in 
and taken possession. They looked at me as if I were a maniac. Their 
efforts were entirely superserviceable, for the house was soon quieted, 
and I went to sleep. I know how to run my own home, and wish the 
neighbors would attend to their own business. 

In the morning I was surprised to find the house cold, and when 
I went into the bath-room there was no water flowing from the spigots. 
It seems that in my absence the plumber had been sent for and had 
turned off all the water and opened the spigots to let them drain. 
Moreover, there was something the matter with the gas, for the range 
would not work. Here was where I felt I could be efficient. I went 
down to the cellar and turned off the gas—as I thought. I also worked 
at the furnace, though I am not accustomed to this task. It seemed 
to be in excellent condition, though I admit I was not successful in 
Vou. LXXX.—48 
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my efforts to make a fire. I went up to the university, first telling 
Matilda not to be late at her school. 

It was exceedingly annoying to get home and apparently step into 
an ice cave. I had ordered the plumber and the gas-man and the water- 
men to come to the house, and they afterwards made the feeble excuse 
for their non-appearance that I had given no address. It seems that 
I made a slight error in the cellar, for I had turned on the water instead 
of turning off the gas, so that the house was flooded from the open 
spigots, and every floor was wet, except where it was frozen. I could 
not locate Matilda at first, but found that she was in the next house 
with the baby, while the other children were distributed around the 
neighborhood. The heater still seemed to be out of order, and I went 
down to see what was the matter and discovered that there was no fire 
in it. I turned on the gas again, unconscious of the fact that Matilda 
had turned on the stopcocks of the range and many of the chandelier 
jets. In about an hour I was nearly suffocated. It took some time 
and a good deal of philosophy to get things straightened out, but by 
midnight, with the help of the neighbors, we were all under one roof 
and comfortable again. 

I did not mind these little disturbances, because they were of small 
account, seeing that I was getting the house in order. About three 
o’clock the baby began to cry, and I had to get up and give him a dose 
of paregoric. I fear I gave him too much, for he did not awaken for 
twelve hours. At breakfast Dorothy and Horace set up a terrible howl 
because they had not changed their underclothes. I sent them up to 
do so at once, but they could not find them, and I fear they were late 
to school. 

I had hired a cook on Saturday, who appeared promptly on Monday 
morning. She refused to do the washing, but said she had a sister 
who could do it nicely, so I went to the university in high glee. That 
night I came home and found both the cook and her sister drunk, and 
no work done. The heater fire was still out, and the plumber had not 
arrived. I found the monthly bills on my table. They seemed rather 
large, but I paid them all, and also made out a check for a set of extra- 
illustrated volumes on Egyptian archeology. I was saving so much on 
the family expenses that I felt I could afford what might otherwise 
have seemed an extravagance. 

Tuesday was a bad day—in fact, the first day of friction or domestic 
disorder since Amanda left. I came home to find Horace in bed with 
what seemed to me to be the measles. Dorothy was in the same bed with 
a case of tantrums. I sent for the doctor, and he immediately separated 
them, and said that there was something serious the matter which he 
could not diagnose, and insisted on calling in a specialist. I accepted 
the suggestion, of course, though it always seemed to me that specialists 
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are the men who charge a large price for telling the family physicians 
that they have done the right thing all along. 

My eldest son came home with a sad look in his eyes, and asked me 
to advance him twenty dollars out of his allowance, on the ground that 
he wanted to buy some new books of reference. I gave him the check, 
though remonstrating with him for consorting with young men who 
smoked and drank—for he had brought home several distinct smells 
with him. In a moment of inadvertence, he produced some round discs 
which he seemed anxious to hide. One looked like a large mint tablet, 
only it was blue, and there was a red one just like it. He said they 
were used for counters in their athletic games. 

That night the baby gave himself up to lamentations over the 
absence of his mother, and behaved as an utterly insentient being. I 
should not have expected a young hyena to make so much noise. I 
dosed him again, which did him good, so he was quiet for several hours. 
The water-meter man and the gas-man and the heater-man had played 
so much havoc with the house that there was neither light, heat, nor 
water. I could have used the kerosene, but we had no lamps. It seems 
that it was not kerosene I should have ordered, but ketchup. Our 
former cook was a poor writer. 

Although I had slept little, I felt that the breakfast hour was a 
cheerful occasion. The new colored cook whom I had engaged to do all 
the work, including caring for the baby, took hold with great energy— 
so much so that she smashed some valuable dishes. I was consoled 
somewhat by the fact that we were getting along so beautifully in 
Amanda’s absence, and suggested the same to the children, who were 
not, however, responsive. I was never better satisfied with myself than 
when I left the house that morning. I had gotten the household in 
order, everything was going like clock-work, and we were saving money, 
and all this in Amanda’s absence. Really, I have seldom seen such a 
confirmation of my theory that a woman arrogates entirely too much to 
herself when she claims to run the household. Women are getting 
quite too domineering in these days when they have property rights 
equal to men’s and are even trying to get the ballot. I admit that as 
the mothers of the race women have their place, but certainly they 
assume too much in asserting that they occupy a very large part in the 
economic part of existence. As housekeepers they do fairly well, but I 
have discovered that it is quite as easy to hire the work done as to 
marry a woman for the purpose. Not that I am reflecting on Amanda; 
but I feel that I owe it to science and to truth to give the result of my 
experience. 

To be sure, I was rather annoyed during one of my lectures. on 
political economy to be told over the *phone by the teller of my bank 
that I had overdrawn my account several hundreds of dollars, I could 
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not understand how that was. Amanda has always made out the checks 
and I have signed them, and I never before knew the time when there 
was not money enough to pay the bills. I was compelled to be rather 
sharp with the teller, who said the cashier would write me. I regret 
to say that he did so, and the charge upon nine protested checks was 
three dollars and fifty cents each. I was annoyed to think that Amanda 
should leave her affairs in such a condition. How was I to know that 
she had cashed a check for two hundred dollars before she departed ? 
Of course she gave as an excuse that the stubs showed how much I 
had in the bank, but I never was much of a man for detail. It is the 
great principles of existence which concern me. 

I made a call that afternoon on the Buzbys, who had just moved 
into our neighborhood and were unpacking their things. They are 
charming people, with a large family, and everything moves so smoothly 
that I am sure Mr. Buzby is an excellent manager. They stopped 
unpacking their things to talk to me. I saw Mrs. Buzby was annoyed, 
but assured her that it made no difference to me that things were not yet 
in order. I even gave them a few hints as to how things could be 
improved. I stayed so long that they. insisted on my dining with them 
on cold meats off some packing cases. Mr. Buzby and I were so deep 
in a point concerning the domestic arrangements of the order of St. 
Benedict, in which he was clearly in the wrong, as I showed him, though 
without any admission of conviction on his part, that it was eleven. 
o’clock before I got home. 

I entered full of calm. The house was warm and still. I went to 
my study and found Amanda sitting there comfortably, though without 
a placid expression. I greeted her affectionately, but must confess 
that for the moment I had forgotten her absence, she seemed so essential 
to the picture, and the house was in such a normal condition. 

Will it be believed that, after all I had done for Amanda, she 
seemed to be very much disturbed over existing conditions? When I 
assured her that we had been getting along smoothly, and that there 
had not been the slightest jar in our domestic affairs, and that really 
it seemed to me that I had systematized things so that they would move 
smoothly forever, she was not in the least pleased ! 

I will not repeat the reproaches she showered on my head. I never 
was so surprised in my life, for there was nothing whatever on which 
she might base her vile slanders. I was conscious of having conducted 
my family affairs in a thoroughly scientific manner, and at.a minimum 
of expense. After I had made my reply to her ravings she produced a 
telegram which the wife of my next-door neighbor had sent. It was 
as follows: 


Your husband crazy, house demoralized, and children in danger 
of death. Return at once. 


. 
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Of course the unprejudiced reader will understand that it was a 
woman who sent this telegram, a crafty, designing, disagreeable creature 
whom my wife has always affected to hate, although greeting effusively 
on all occasions. She saw that the sex was endangered because of my 
success. 

I have concluded to dismiss the incident from my mind. I con- 
sider that I cannot reform women or the social order so long as the 
female sex is banded together in that secret society which has existed 
ever since Eve made the Garden of Eden untenable for man. I forgive 
Amanda, even if she is too weak to appreciate the work I have done for 
her in showing how to keep a home happy in the absence of a mother. 
She is now custodian of the check-book, and still refuses to buy victuals 
at wholesale. 


AUTUMN DAYS 
BY WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


HESE days, 
These Autumn days, 
Are jewels in the crown of days; 
The mellow haze 
Feels soft and good ; 
The gold and crimson of the wood, 
The lazy azure of the sky, 
Are boon and blessing to the eye; 
The smell of Autumn comes to us, 
Narcotic, rich, and odorous, 
And there 
Is that in its enchanting air 
Which charms away the bane of care 
And makes us glad to live 
For life’s sake; glad to give 
Ourselves to Nature and to be 
At one with her—a moment free 
From man-made things ; 
A little flight on careless wings 
Into a realm of easier thought 
Out of the pleasant fancies wrought 
By days like these, 
By days like these. 
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BEYOND THE PALE 
By George Brydges Rodney 


before this yere country was a white man’s country past 

disputin’. I’ve seen ’em ride into a settlement, an’ jest 
natchally hold up the whole bloomin’ outfit. I’ve seen men what was 
shot, an’ men what died o’ thirst; an’ onct, when I was a boy, I seen 
a man—a maverick—what the Mescalero Apaches ’d staked out over 
a ant-hill. It was bad—rotten bad. The ways o’ rough men is some 
queer, but they cain’t touch the devil’s tricks they teach in civilization. 
I seen one o’ them onct that fer clean devilment would ha’ put the 
everlastin’ kibosh on even ol’ Cochise, an’ he was some bad.” 

I asked a question. 

“Yes, I'll tell you. Wait till I ketch up the burros, or they'll 
wander off into the brush an’ ’ll be the Lord only knows how fur off 
by mornin’.” 

While he hunted up the burros, I cooked supper, and we ate, squat- 
ting on our heels, and watched the sun go out behind the Mazatzal 
Range. A coyote yelped angrily from the pine-covered hillside, and 
was answered from above. The little creek clucked and jeered at us 
in the silence. We lay back on our saddle blankets, taking the comfort 
of men well fed, and turned presently to tobacco. Connor rolled a 
cigarette, unbuckled his belt, and lay back, his head on his saddle. 

“ Ever lived on a sheep ranch?” 

I shook my head in silence. 

“Twenty-five year ago I was manager of one over in the Pro- 
gresso country—a good ranch, with two hundred thousand head on 
the runs. It was owned by a New York company—Bar Lazy O, they 
called it. I started in as herder till I near went loco from loneliness. 
I was there for ten year, and when the old company sold out, young 
Mr. Hirton, the treasurer of the new outfit, offered me the place as 
manager, an’ I jumped at it, ’cause, you see, I’d been waitin’ fer a 
chance fer money, an’ two thousand a year is wuth some waitin’. Mr. 
Hirton come out every summer fer three or four months; he was a 
lunger, you know. His sister come out an’ kept house fer him. She 
sure was a good-lookin’ girl—tall and straight, an’ eyes bluer’n ever 
I seen, an’ hair like the bottom of a new copper kittle when the sun 
shines on it. 


me ES, suh; I’ve seen bad men—plenty of ’em, in the early days, 
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“One day she says to me: ‘Mr. Connor, my brother expects two 
gentlemen out here next week, an’ I’d like you to go to the railroad 
to meet ’em, if you can.’ 

“*¢ Sure I can,’ says I. 

“So when the time come I lit out in a buckboard fer the railroad. 
*Twas a three days’ trip, an’ rough ridin’, an’ I was durned glad when 
they shoved them two tenderfeet off ’n the train an’ dumps about four 
trunks around ’em. 

“ One of ’em was a feller about twenty-six, built from the ground 
up, name o’ White. The other was a man of about forty or forty-five, 
clean-shaved, wearin’ specs, an’ mighty keerful in his dressin’. Per- 
fesser Cringle was his name, an’ I found out later he was a bugologist 
fer some museum in Chicago, an’ was long on Gila monsters an’ rattlers 
an’ torcerillos—that’s what the Mexicans call them little green lizards 
what’re sure death. 

“White helped me every night with the horses, an’ pitched the 
tent, an’ ’d help cook the grub; but Perfesser Cringle didn’t know a 
cross-line buckle from a prairie-dog hole. When we’d make camp, 
he’d stick a little glass in his eye, an’ lay, belly down, over a ant-hill, 
a-studyin’ ’em, till they’d git up be pants legs, an’ then he’d move 
some sudden an’ spend a hour pickin’ ’em off. 

“Course I was makin’ bets with myself all along that both of ’em 
was after Miss May. I never yet seen two men what'd travel three 
thousand miles to see a lunger. 

“Tt turned out that I was half right, fer White had knowed Miss 
May fer about six year, but the perfesser was a man Hirton picked up 
in Chicago, an’ got him interested in loco weed, an’ he come out to 
investigate it. He’d never met Miss May. But that didn’t make no 
difference, there’s got to be a first time to all things, an’ pretty soon 
things was gay on that ranch with the two men tryin’ all kind o’ ways 
to git a corner on Miss May’s time. She liked White—anybody could 
see that—an’ ol’ Cringle wasn’t even an ‘also ran.’ You watch that 
ol’ yaller dog o’ mine some day when he’s chasin’ a jack rabbit. Got 
no more chance o’ ketchin’ it than a snowball in hell, but he’ll yawp 
an’ holler till you’d think he was bustin’ a trace. That’s Cringle. 

“ By an’ by even Hirton seen it, an’ ’d laugh at it, an’ one day he 
says, ‘ Connor, you’d better hide the shootin’ irons, or the perfesser ’Il 
soak White some day,’ ’n’ with that he laughed, an’ I joined in like 
a fool. 

“One evenin’, while I was a-settin’ by the bunk-house a-smokin’ 
before turnin’ in, I heered the front door shet in the big house, ’n’ I 
looks up an’ sees Miss May ’n’ White standin’ on the porch in the 
moonlight. The vines was all about ’em, an’ by an’ by I heered the 
murmur 0’ the voices like that water yonder, ’n’ then I sees White hold 
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out both arms to her. She kin’ o’ wavered fer a minute, like a young 
cottonwood in a breeze, an’ he catches her, an’ then on a sudden I seen 
the curtain go up about two inches in the settin’-room winder, an’ I 
seen the gleam o’ the light on a pair o’ specs, an’ a minute later ol’ 
Specs comes out by the back door. He didn’t see me a-settin’ by the 
bunk-house in the shadder, so he passes over an’ stands there within ten 
feet o’ me, his hands in his pockets, a-watchin’ the two on the porch. 
Then he says soft-like: ‘It is not good fer man to live alone, but ye’re 
not goin’ to marry him. No, ye’re not. Fate has reserved fer ye the 
consolin’ influences of a man o’ science. I’m older ’n him, ’n’ I know 
more, an’ he shan’t have ye, any way,’ he says, gazin’ at ’em till I 
thought he’d lose his sight. 

“ The next day, when I seen two horses standin’ saddled by the door, 
I was plumb surprised to see ol’ Specs an’ Miss May come out an’ go 
fer a ride. *Bout two hours later Hirton he says: ‘ Connor, pull out 
up Big Butte, an’ see what’s come of Perfesser Cringle an’ my sister. 
He cain’t ride any more’n that ol’ bell-wether, an’ if he breaks his neck 
the Chicago museum’ll lose a big bug,’ he says. ‘An’, what’s wuss, 
I’ll have to pay his expenses dead-headin’ east.’ 

“They wasn’t on the Big Butte trail, nor on the flat, an’ I was 
walkin’ my pony along the edge of the box canyon when I heered 
voices below me. I got off an’ walked over to the edge an’ looked 
over. Now, I ain’t no spy, but when I seen ol’ Specs tryin’ to put 
his arm around Miss May, an’ her fightin’ him off, I had two minds to 
rope him roun’ the neck. But I wasn’t on in that act. Miss May 
says, ‘Oh, get out, you littl’ an’ gives him a push that sent him 
back over a rock, an’ he set down sudden on a sharp stone. He got up 
quiet an’ white. ‘ Very well,’ he says; ‘ you’ve had yer chance, an’ 
I’ve had mine. People will say,’ he says, ‘ what a fool ye air to throw 
yerself away on a son o’ Belial, when ye could’ve won undyin’ fame 
fer yerself by marryin’ me,’ he says. ‘I’m famous now, an’ rich, an’ 
I’ll be more so before I die. Will you marry me, May?’ 

“Not if you were the want man on earth, says she. ‘An’ don’t 
you call me by my first name.’ 

“With that I pulls my freight, an’ when I seen Mr. Hirton I tol’ 
him they was all right. An’ so they was, him weighin’ about a hun- 
dred an’ twenty an’ her a hundred an’ fifty. 

“The nex’ mornin’ *bout daylight ol’ Specs comes up to me in the 
corral. He was always politeful to me, an’ he says: ‘Mr. Connor, 
will you step over to the chicken yard? ‘There’s a strange animal 
there that I don’t know.’ : 

“¢ Skunk, maybe,’ says I, follerin’ him. 

“*¢ There,’ says he, pointin’ to a bushy tail a-stickin’ out from the 
coop. ‘ Wait till I ketch it,’ he says. 
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“*You let that alone,’ I hollers. ‘It’s a hydrophobia skunk. If 
it bites you, it’s sure death;’ an’ I pulled my gun an’ plugged it. 

“Ol Spees jumped fer it. ‘Mephisto hydraulics,’ says he.” 

“ Mephitis mephitica hydrophobia,” I suggested, brushing some 
hot cigarette ashes from my blanket. 

“ Aye, that’s it. I thought he was swearing in bug Latin. OI 
Specs jumped fer it like a duck fer a June bug. 

“*T’ve heered of ’em, Mr. Connor,’ says he, ‘but I never seen one 
before. I allus thought it was a yarn like you Western men give to a 
tenderfoot,’ he says. 

“Yarn hell! One bit Mallory last year when he was roundin’ 
up cattle in Tonto basin, an’ he went out sudden.’ 

“OP Specs he got out a tool box of his’n an’ cut up that beast, 
an’ fer a day or two he was the limit. He had to soak his clothes in 
sheep-dip, an’ eat on the back stoop. 

“One day Mr. Hirton come to me and says: ‘ Connor, how would 
you like to put in six weeks hunting mountain sheep.’ 

“* Fine!’ I says. ‘Up near the line there’s lots of ’em.’ There 
was no fine in them days fer killin’ ’em. 

“Mr. White an’ the perfesser would like to go,’ he says, ‘so fix 
up fer all of ye to go to-morrow. Ye can take Smith to help with the 
packs.’ 

“So the next day we pulled out. I was expecting the two to be 
hardly on speaking terms, an’ White he was sure close-mouthed. 
Seems Miss May had told him about her losing fame an’ fortune by 
turnin’ down ol’ Specs. But Specs was always good-humored, an’ he’d 
ride along chewin’ jerked venison all day, gittin’ off his horse every 
now an’ then to pick up a toad or bug. 

“* Gosh!’ says Smith, the Mormon what was helpin’ me with the 
packs, ‘I should think them would be durn poor eatin’ ’—pointin’ to 
a lot of lizards an’ toads Specs had in a nose-bag. 

“<*Eat?’ says Specs. ‘These yere air fer posterity. Don’t ye 
know, Smith, that thousands of years ago these toads was very likely 
yer grandfolks,’ he says. 

“Smith got mad. Hardly any Mormon likes to be told his grand- 
mother was a toad frog, ’cause they cain’t deny it rightly, bein’ some 
mixed in their family trees. 

“ We finally hit the foothills of the White Water Range, after about 
two weeks’ travelling, an’ made camp up near the head of the canyon. 
I’d seen some o’ them durned hydrophobia skunks loafin’ around the 
camps, an’ every night I’d take my beddin’ roll an’ prop up the edges 
o’ the canvas with sticks or sling it up between two trees. Ye see, 
on a cold night they loaf around pickin’ up scraps, an’ crawl in yer 
heddin’ fer warmth, an’ the fust thing ye know ye’re bit. 
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“ Specs wasn’t much on huntin’, ’ceptin’ bug huntin’, so he says, 
* You folks go hunt yer sheep, an’ I’ll lie around camp an’ git my game 
here,’ he says. So he generally had grub fixed fer us in the evenin’. 

“One night when we come in I went up the stream to catch some 
fish, an’ about a half-mile up the stream I seen a empty on the bank 
with slats nailed over it, an’ inside it was one o’ these yere animals. 
‘ Specs’s got a pet,’ I thinks, an’ I meant to josh him about it. But 
when I went back to camp I fergot all about it, ’cause Specs he was 
handin’ out to Smith somethin’ what he called ‘evolution.’ How 
onct there was only six kind of animals in the world; but they crossed 
an’ crossed an’ made more kinds. 

“* Now, these yere gyrafts,’ says he. ‘In the fust place, ol’ Noah 
crossed the elephant with the boy-constructor, an’ that’s where the 
gyraft got his long neck,’ he says. ‘Then they crossed that with the 
yaller butterfly, an’ that’s what give the gyraft his queer color,’ he 
says; an’ Smith got so mixed up that I got to laughin’ an’ clean fergot 
to josh Specs. 

“ Next night I moved my beddin’ roll an’ hung it up between two 
trees away out from the fire, an’ lay there a-watchin’ Specs chop up a 
squirrel he’d shot. White had turned in, an’ presently Specs goes down 
to wash his hands in the stream. When he come back he come by the 
rear of the tent, an’ got in on the side away from me. 

“T turned out at daylight, an’ while I had my face in the creek 
I heered a yell up in camp that made me jump; then a shot, follered 
by two more. I made one jump an’ lit by the fire. White was standin’ 
by the fire with his gun in his hand, his face whiter’n chalk, an’ at his 
feet was a hydrophobia skunk—dead. 

- “*What’s the matter?’ says I. 

“One o’ them varmints was in White’s boot, an’ bit him on the 
hand,’ says Specs. ‘ Heat a knife,’ he says. 

“The fire was out, an’ it took about twenty minutes to start it an’ 
get a blade hot. We done the best we could by tyin’ a string ’round 
the arm an’ cuttin’ into the hand. 

“That broke up the party. We got the packs ready to pull out 
after dinner, an’ I went up-stream to catch some fish. ‘I'll jest go up 
an’ look at Specs’s pet,’ thinks I, an’ when I got up-stream to where 
he had it, I seen the box, but there wasn’t nothin’ in it. ‘ Wonder how 
he got out?’ thinks I; an’ the fust thing I seen was that there wasn’t 
no hole in the box, but the top slat was knocked off. Now, there ain’t 
no animal livin’ what’ll knock the top slat off’n a box to git out. 

“ We pulled out after dinner, an’ I never want to see a worse trip. 
White was nervous an’ worried, an’ would look fer hours at his hand. 
After four or five days it turned red an’ angry-lookin’, an’ White got 
mighty irritable, an’ his eyes was bloodshot, an’ he had the meanest 
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grin on his face that I ever seen. Old Specs was devotin’ all his time 
to him, even makin’ poultices fer him out’n rattlesnake weed. 

“One night after we’d hit the back trail fer about three weeks we 
camped fer the night. I handed White his tin cup full of coffee. He 
took it, an’ I seen him strain an’ strain, an’ the big swallerin’ muscles 
on his throat stand out, but he ontiie't drink. He says to me quiet- 
like: ‘Connor, I guess I’m all in.’ ; 

“I says, ‘Nonsense, White! Buck up. ‘It’s all fancy.’ There 
wasn’t no Pasteur treatment in them days. 

“The next night we had to tie him. He was foamin’ at the mouth. 

“God! what a awful sight!’ says Specs. 

“T took my gun an’ spun around the cylinder, an’ says: ‘ No law 
runs west of the Colorado line, but them animals is sure bad medicine. 
There may be some things around to-night that need killin’.’ 

“ Specs looks queer, but says nothin’. 

“We turned White loose at sunset. He could hardly stand, an’ 
he says to me: ‘ Connor, fer the love of God, fix me so that I’ll git back 
to the ranch.’ 

“ Every little while Specs would say: ‘ Hold on, White! It’s only 
fancy! Scientists have agreed that there ain’t no sich thing as 
hydrophobia.’ 

“That night about moonrise I heered a shot, an’ I come out o’ my 
beddin’ roll all standin’. White was layin’ by the fire with his feet 
in the ashes, his revolver in his hand, an’ a tin cup half full o’ water 
beside him. His head was—— Well, there was a letter lyin’ by him, 
writ on a label off ’n a tomato can, an’ Specs was a-leanin’ over him. 
He says: ‘God fergive him, poor devil! What do ye make of it, 
Connor?’ 

“T says nothin’, but looked at him. 

“It like to ’a’ broke Miss May’s heart when Hirton told her about 
White’s death.” 

Connor lapsed into silence. 

“ What became of Specs?” I asked incautiously. 

“T put rocks over him,” said Connor, “so the coyotes couldn’t dig 
him up; fer, after all, he was a white man.” 


THE MENTAL EYE 
BY LEE FAIRCHILD 


Tue heart’s wish is the mental eye of man, 
And he sees only that himself would scan. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


MADAME. NAZIMOVA—A COMPARISON 
| T is generally conceded by New York’s most competent dramatic 


critics that in Madame Nazimova an actress of the first rank 
has been found—one who before long must take her place with 
Duse and Bernhardt. 

The piquancy of her triumph—this Russian who a year ago knew 
no English, and who is now playing Ibsen in that language with 
unprecedented wealth of insight and dramatic feeling—lies in the fact 
that it has been gained first on foreign shores and in a foreign tongue. 
For this reason she challenges comparison more directly with Amer- 
ican actresses than does either Duse or Bernhardt, and invokes the 
question of why America is not producing a dramatic temperament 
(Booth, alas! has no successors) of a depth and variety equal to 
that manifested by any one of these three foreigners. We have Mrs. 
Fiske, but her delicate, incisive art possesses as little warmth as a 
steel blade. Ethel Barrymore’s work is lyrical, and has the limitations 
of the lyric. Maude Adams is hemmed in from the universal by her 
own lovely witchery. Each of these players has reached a high degree 
of dramatic perfection along certain lines, but there is no American 
actor or actress to interpret humanity to itself, and to depict with 
full truth the primal passions under the sway of which mankind attains 
its purgation or hurries to its downfall. 

Is this the result of climate, of social conditions, of a lack of fixed 
standards of dramatic art such as rule the Comédie Francaise, or of 
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some deep defect or limitation in the American character? It might 
be justly attributed in part, at least, to any one of these forces or 
conditions ; but it seems to spring more directly from a national lim- 
itation—roughly speaking, the American self-consciousness coupled 
with the over-emphasis on material prosperity. The American 
analyzes, but does not dare to feel. He is always aware of the eternal 
joke lurking just around the corner of the sublimest tower of emotion 
or imagination. He is afraid to be serious, lest he should be thought 
dull; or passionate, lest he should offend the prudish. He puts fig- 
leaves upon his grief or joy or love. The Russian or the Italian 
feels, broods, aspires, or otherwise surrenders himself to the forces of 
his nature, with the frank abandon and earnestness of the child or 
the genius. In consequence, his nation from time to time is able to 
focus this contributed sincerity in a great artist. 

The foundation of all true art is in the depths of the human spirit. 
Flippancy, conventionality, and the worship of material gods are not 
the elements out of which to create the soul of a new Edwin Booth 
or to insure the advent of an American Duse. 

Anna McCiure SHOLL 


THE VEHICLE OF DISEASE 


NNUALLY the Juggernaut of Transportation kills and maims its 
A hundreds of thousands under the wheels, and the world cries 
out. But no voice is raised against the undramatic and subtle, 
though equally sure, manner in which it deals death to a greater 
number. The victims are mainly the population of cities, subjected 
daily to the stenchful, dead, poisonous air and dirty interiors of surface, 
elevated, and underground railway vehicles. The largest passenger 
service in the world, that of the metropolitan systems, is foul; and to 
some extent this is true as well of suburban service. The habit of 
cleaning cars is fairly out of date everywhere. Ventilation in winter 
has never been known. 

A recent bacteriological examination of refuse and dust taken 
from the floor, window-slits, and crevices of a trolley-car selected at 
random from a vast system disclosed a sufficient number and variety 
of malignant contaminations to warrant it the title of Vehicle of 
Disease. In the winter months, heat being the primary consideration, 
the foul, germ-fraught vehicles are so many tight-boxed spaces in 
which humanity is packed by the cubic yard night and morning, and 
lungs fight futilely for oxygen, inhale, communicate, and interchange 
poisons. Who can say what is the result in disease and death? 

It is the common advice of specialists in children’s diseases that 
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children should be kept out of street-cars in the winter-time. The 
danger to adults would seem to be different only in degree. 

We need a little muck-raking of the urban transportation systems— 
a campaign for ventilation and for the compulsory cleansing and fumi- 
gation of cars at frequent, regular intervals. Ideally, each public 
vehicle should be subjected to the process daily, and will be when the 
hygienic Utopia arrives. Who would not rejoice at sterilized street- 
cars in which a human being might really breathe? Utopia is doubt- 
less a long way off, but a very little municipal legislation, a few ordi- 
nances, may accomplish much. A little ventilation of the subject of 
urban transportation should indicate how close it is to the hearts of 
that considerable portion of humanity not yet addicted to automobiles. 
In a word, clean cars would be a popular issue everywhere. Local 
boards of health might make effective primary moves, by such simple 
things as tests and reports. Perhaps our very much maligned practical 


politicians may be depended upon to do the rest. 
Lewis B. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN LETTERS 


RITING has been called, perhaps with truth, the most difficult 
of all professions. To do it really well, even a person who 


has the gift—for undeniably it is a gift—must practise it 
with patience and industry for many years. And yet, curiously enough, 
outside of the literary occupation, there is hardly an educated person 
of either sex who does not believe that he or she could write if so 
inclined. 

It is certainly very odd. The average man one meets does not 
imagine that he could do good brick-laying or carpentering without 
special training; but where literary work is concerned, he thinks it a 
matter of course that he could perform it capably—possibly with a 
small amount of preliminary practice. 

What is called literary form is the dress in which the writer clothes 
the ideas he wishes to express. It represents the most difficult part of 
literary workmanship, and to acquire it demands long and painstaking 
study. 
So important is the dress of literature that, if it be sufficiently 
attractive, it will even conceal the absence of ideas. To take a crude 
example, there is in every large newspaper office at least one man who 
is exceptionally skilled in the production of what is technically known 
as “rot.” Whenever an introduction is required for a big news 
“story,” the task is. likely to be handed over to him, with the words, 
“ Give us a column or so of rot to start the feature, Mr. Jones.” 
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Now, it should not be supposed that the term “ rot,” thus used, is 
meant to express contempt. On the contrary, there is such a thing as 
good rot, or even highly superlative rot. To produce it, of satisfactory 
quality, requires no little expertness in the literary art. 

“Rot” is merely verbiage containing neither facts nor ideas, but 
dressed up in such style as to make good reading. If it flows easily, 
and gives an agreeable impression, it does not need to contain any ideas. 
Its chief function is ¢o fill a certain amount of space. Indeed, it may 
be said that the writing of first-class rot is an admirable accomplish- 
ment. Many of the most highly esteemed “gems” of real literature 
turn out, if one dissects them carefully, to be nothing more nor less 
than rot. Not an idea worth mentioning is there in them, but vacuity 
of thought is so exquisitely attired and bedecked that their perusal 
affords a never-failing delight. 

RENE BACHE 


THE BRUTALITY OF THE MATINEE GIRL 


HE man was distressingly emaciated, and death was written 

+ on every line of his face. He was young, and there was a 

young woman walking beside him, her face showing the reflec- 

tion of his tragedy. His well cut clothes hung on him pitifully. Two 

girls, prettily curved and well groomed, with fluffy pompadours under 

their hat-brims and theatre-bags in their hands, turned their wide eyes 
on him as they passed. 

“ Well, will you look at that! ” said one. “ How do you explain it?” 

“He looks as if he had fallen off the Christmas tree,” answered 
the other, glancing back with a ripple of amusement. 

“ Christmas before last, then!” And they both laughed and went 
blithely on their way. There was not a flaw in their perfect satisfaction, 
not a tinge of shadow had touched them. They had seen a funny 
looking man, that was all. Suppose some one had clutched them by 
the shoulder (as some one was tempted to do), whirled them about, 
and said, “That man is dying, and he does not want to, and the 
woman is still sorrier; but they are trying to make the best of the 
days left. Now do you find him amusing?” Ah, well, then it would 
have been the indignant stranger who seemed funny to them, no doubt. 
For if one has not sensibilities, wherewithal shall she be touched? 

There are races that are said to have little or no sense of the 
pathetic. And we expect a certain callousness in those whom we call 
“common ”—natures that have been denied refining influences. But 
nothing explains among prosperous and educated Anglo-Saxons the 
growing class of what might be called matinée girls, since it is at, 
places of amusement that their unsensitiveness is made most evident. 
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They are not common, in the usual acceptance of the term; that is, 
they have had a fair chance to be otherwise. Their clear young skins 
and fresh eyes show them to be well cared for, their plump outlines 
and their excellent clothes stand for prosperity. Simply, they do not 
seem to be quite human. Some warm, vital organ that interprets 
the lives of others without need of appeal or explanation is left out 
of their composition. Perhaps it is an old-fashioned piece of anatomy 
called heart. 

Note the places where the matinée girl laughs at a play, and you 
have a good commentary of this. An emotional scene where the 
| stage personage is carried out of the conventional tones and postures 


of daily life by some overwhelming feeling will rouse her to open 
mirth, no matter how well it is done. The sorrows of the grotesque 
are to her all comedy. Before that most distressing of human calam- 
ities, a public failure, whether it be of an actor or of a play, she is 
whole-heartedly gay, pelting it with laughter and comments without 
a qualm. She is not vindictive in this—nothing could be more debo- 
nairly good-tempered than the matinée girl; but she never for an 
instant projects herself into the feelings of the other person. I have 
seen a woman on the stage turn first red and then slowly whiter and 
: whiter under this treatment, until the normal human being looking 
; on cringed as one might over a stoned cat; and the pretty, fresh looking 
young girl in the next seat found it funny beyond adjectives. No 
. doubt the failure deserved punishment, but that is not the point. The 
) wonder is that any young and well treated being should so utterly lack 
what was once called “the bowels of compassion.” 
JuLieT WILBOR TOMPKINS 


THE TALISMAN 
; BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 
| MIGHT forget how we went wandering 


That happy way on which our feet were set 
A season’s little day—but for one thing, 
I might forget. 


This, that the year, unfailing, summons spring, 
Upon her breast the purple violet, 
Our tiny token of remembering. 


Uncounted hopes and dreams and longings cling 
To its small lifted face; my own is wet . 

With rain of memories. . . . But for one thing, 

I might forget. 
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For Goopness’ Sake 

When 1 picked up the pocket-book which I found lying on the 
sidewalk within a few steps of the house, I said to myself : “ For good- 
ness’ sake! ” 

I opened the pocket-book as soon as I got to my room, because I 
wanted to discover, if possible, to whom it belonged. Yet, at the same 
time, it was so truly feminine in its daintiness and so distinctively sug- 
gestive of privacy in its tight silver clasp and its delicate fragrance 
of heliotrope, that, had it not been for my habitually rosy face, I 
think I should have blushed with the guilty conscience of a Peeping 
Tom as I prepared to pry into its guarded contents. 

I discovered, first, a small bunch of dress-goods samples ; and two 
or three of them were really rich and charming bits of fabric. Then 
I found a dollar bill and two quarters, and a hair pin, and a book 
of postage stamps. There was no token of the owner’s identity in 
any of these trifles; so I went further and fished out a tally lead 
pencil, a street-car transfer, a silver glove-buttoner, a latch key, a 
programme of a Strauss concert, and a prescription—to be taken in 
half a glass of water before each meal. After that I discovered 
a piece of poetry. It was very neatly folded and occupied a pocket 
by itself. It looked as though it had been clipped from a magazine. 
If I remember correctly, it was entitled “‘ Some Day,” and ran some- 
thing like this: 

“I know not when; I know not how nor where; 
I know not if the day be far or nigh. 


I only know, thro’ faith in answered prayer, 
That some day we shall meet, my Love and I.” 
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I felt at once that the sentiment of the clipping reflected the 
personality of the clipper. It told me she was still young and 
heart-free; that she was a refined and gentle soul, in whom the 
romantic was artistically blended with emotional culture, and that 
her disposition was thoughtful and sensitive, if not actually angelic. 

For a moment I feared that that was all I was destined to learn 
about her, for it seemed to me that I had by this time exhausted the 
contents of the purse. But this was merely because of my ignorance 
of the anatomy of a feminine pocket-book, as is shown by my unex- 
pectedly fumbling into another compartment. And here it was that 
I came upon the clue for which I was searching. Turning up the 
flap that concealed its resting place, I found a small card on which 
was inscribed in particularly graceful chirography : 


Bertha Gillmore, 
1472 Euclid Place. 


For some occult reason, that name Bertha appealed to me. It 
seemed to associate itself at once in the most natural way with the 
poetry and the seductive odor of heliotrope and fresh leather, and 
with the patrician style and good breeding that belong to the aris- 


tocratic neighborhood of Euclid Place. 

The consciousness that I had found Bertha Gillmore’s pocket- 
book exhilarated me. I don’t pretend to know why, but, somehow, I 
had a feeling that Fate was at work; that I was drawing close to 
my affinity. Were I a Theosophist, I should probably have under- 
stood it. As it was, however, I did not attempt to: analyze my 
emotions. I simply became enveloped with the idea that perhaps 
it was I for whom Bertha was waiting; and that perhaps—ah me! 
perhaps it was Bertha for whom, all unconsciously, I had been 
waiting during these lonely years of unsatisfied bachelorhood. 

So I made up my mind I would call at 1472 Euclid Place that very 
evening and return Bertha Gillmore’s pocket-book to her. And 
as I arrayed myself in a choke collar and swallowtails I conjured up 
alluring pictures of Bertha, in each of which she had nut-brown hair 
and lustrous blue eyes, soft and child-like, that gazed into mine 
with a light of soulful understanding. Whether she would be 
seated at the piano, playing dreamily to herself—perchance, one 
of my favorite Schubert melodies—as I was ushered 'in; or whether, 
vision-like, she would suddenly appear, with a delicious frou-frou of 
silken skirts, I was unable to decide. I think, however, my prefer- 
ence inclined toward finding her at the piano, 
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Timing my departure so that I might reach her house about 
quarter of nine, I sallied forth into the winter’s night, caparisoned 
with buff-colored spats and a rosebud boutonniére, and carrying 
my silver-handled walking-stick, which, by the way, I found of much 
service in keeping myself upright on the icy sidewalks. 

As I had anticipated, the house was a handsome one, set well 
back from the street and fronted by a terraced lawn. A flight of 
broad stone steps led up to the doorway. 

The bell was an electric one, and when I withdrew my finger 
after pressing it, it continued to ring. The push-button had evi- 
dently stuck; and I said to myself: “ For goodness’ sake!” 

It was a very loud bell. I don’t think I had ever before heard 
quite so loud a one. 

I picked at the button with my gloved fingers, but it refused to 
come out. Then I jabbed it with my cane, and that seemed to make 
it worse. So I pulled my silk hat well over my ears—for the wind 
was blowing a perfect gale up there—and went at the push-button 
with both hands. I thought perhaps I might be able to wrench the 
socket off and in that way release the button. But just as I was 
getting a hold on it a lady opened a window in the third story and 
poured a pitcher of water on me. ‘ 

I called up to her that she had made a mistake. I told her I was 
doing the best I could; that if she would only have patience I would 
explain. But she would n’t listen to a word I said, and I think, too, 
she must have been near-sighted, for she broke right in upon my 
remarks and told me that I was a naughty, naughty boy, and that 
if I did n’t stop ringing that bell she would call a policeman. 

Then I heard somebody on the lower floor calling for “ Bruno,” 
and insisting that it was a perfect outrage. 

Really, I felt awfully mortified. It was the first time anything 
of the kind had ever happened to me, and I particularly regretted 
that it should have occurred at Bertha’s home. I realized keenly 
that I ought to do something decisive at once; so I grasped my cane 
in the middle and aimed a desperate blow at the push-button. But 
just as I swung back my arm a light suddenly shone in the glass 
panel of the door, there was a galloping noise, as of a human being 
and a quadruped coming along the hall, regardless of the umbrella 
stand, and amid the snarls of a dog an elderly gentleman could be 
heard announcing his intentions of breaking somebody’s neck. 

So I said to myself: “ For goodness’ sake!” and the despatch 
with which I got down to the sidewalk was a revelation. I didn’t 
know that I had it in me to be so nimble. 
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I had barely reached the bottom when the cross man let the dog 
out and told him to “ sic” me and “ chew the pants off” me. At 
the same time he flung a stick of wood after me, and made use of a 
very ungracious expression. 

I can understand why he might have liked to hit me with the 
stick, but I am at a loss to know why he should have wanted the dog 
to treat me so shabbily. I certainly had not done anything to the 
dog. 
I don’t know what kind of a dog it was. It did n’t occur to me at 
the time to investigate. I think, though, it was a bull-dog. At any 
rate, his name was Bruno, and he seemed to be an obedient sort of a 
fellow, for he undoubtedly did his best to carry out his master’s 
instructions. 

I thought it best to run all the way home. It was only a matter 
of a few blocks, anyhow, and I planned to get into the back alley 
and jump the fence. I was worried, though, to know how I was 
going to get around the corner at Butternut Street. It is no easy 
task to go round a corner on an icy pavement at full speed without 
either breaking your neck or losing ground, and I had before me 
the further possibility of losing a portion of my apparel should I 
invite the nearer approach of the dog by slackening my gait. 

Therefore, when I beheld standing on the corner a tall, flat-footed 
man who looked like a Presbyterian, I said to myself: “ For good- 
ness’ sake!” and the next moment I grabbed him about the waist 
and swung myself around the corner with a dexterity that surprised 
my most hopeful expectations. As I did so, I hurriedly begged his 
pardon and told him to believe me that I should never have taken 
the liberty had I not been sore pressed. J 

I really was very sorry when I heard with what a loud whack 
the old gentleman fell down; and when I heard him ores —_ 
the dog I said to myself: “ For goodness’ sake! ” 

I don’t know just what the cross dog did to the good man, or 
what the good man did to the cross dog, but the two of them together 
certainly made an unholy disturbance. And three or four timid 
pedestrians, scenting danger in the commotion, took their cue from 
me and began to run. 

It was exceedingly disagreeable to me to be the cause of so much 
public excitement ; and when windows began to go up and men and 
women poked their heads into the night, I felt positively humiliated. 
By the time I got into our back alley there was a perfect stampede 
of boys and men coming down the street. There did not appear to 
be any clearly defined notion among them as to what it was all 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS' OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
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about, but, so far as I could judge, the crowd was made up of two 
factions—one running away from danger and following me as a 
leader, and the other impressed with the conviction that I was being 
chased. Included in the latter faction were two policemen. 

Fortunately, I happened to know one of these, and when they 
nabbed me as I was about to scramble over the fence I said to him: 
** Believe me, O’Hara, this is all a very painful mistake. I am 
simply running away from a dog charged with a mission to injure 
me and disgrace me.” 

After a moment’s consultation, in which O’Hara assured his 
fellow-officer that he knew me to be a perfect gentleman, they agreed 
to allow me to proceed unmolested, with the understanding, however, 
that I would appear in court should developments make it necessary. 

Our cook having in the meantime opened the back-yard gate to 
ascertain the meaning of this unusual commotion in the alley, I 
slipped in and told her it was all over and that she had better lock up 
and go to bed. 

The family were somewhat surprised to hear me come into the 
house through the kitchen, but I said nothing to them at the time 
concerning my misadventure, except to confide to my sister Ellen that 
I had inadvertently got some ice water down my neck, and that 
one of her hot lemonades, with a dash of 9d and nutmeg, would 
be particularly agreeable. 

She responded at once with her usual tact and goodness, mani- 
festing no curiosity and asking no questions until I tossed the fate- 
ful pocket-book upon a chair. Then, with a little start of surprise 
as she picked it up, she said: “‘ Why, where did you find this? I have 
been looking everywhere for it. It has in it the name of a dress- 
maker on Euclid Place that I want to go to to-morrow, and I have 
been racking my brains this whole evening trying to recall her 
address.” 

Said I to myself: “ For goodness’ sake!” 


WAS IT JOHN D.? 
By Henry H. Day 
“ That wig ’s too large, I must admit. 
Too bad it’s not a better fit. 
I'll let you have it, say, 
For Fifty Dollars.” “ Not for me,” 
Bald-head replied decided! 
“It is too much toupée.” 


Clifford Howard 
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Steadies 


a Man 


All of a man’s real power comes 
from steady nerves and a_ keen, 
clear brain. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains just the food elements Nature has stored up in wheat and 
barley, including the Phosphate of Potash which combines, in the 
blood, with albumen to repair and build up the cells. 


It is a concentrated, partially predigested food and is a wonderful 
sustainer of the active, progressive, successful man. It’s food—not 
medicine. 


10 days’ experience will prove. 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIPpPINcoTT’s. 
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Seur INTEREST 


The real-estate firm of Solomon and O’Sullivan had lots for sale 
in a new suburban addition. O’Sullivan—young, enthusiastic, and © 
Irish—was writing the advertisement, the national eloquence flowing 
from his pen. He urged impending purchasers to seize the passing 
moment. 

* Napoleon not only met opportunity; he created it!” 

Mr. Solomon read this line in the advertisement slowly and 
carefully. This fellow Napoleon,” he said—* what ’s the use of 
advertising him with our money? ” 


Patty Thum 


THANKSGIVING ANTICIPATIONS 


By Mazie V. Caruthers 


Of course we ‘ll have a turkey, 
A great, big, husky feller, 

*N’ vegtabuls of every kind— 
Pertaters, white and yeller; 

Turnips, ’n’ squash, ’n’ onions, too— 
Um! Um! ’N’ celery, 

*N’ stuffin’, that ’s the best of all, 

Fixed up with savory ; 


’N’ pies! Well, I’m perpared to say 
All other kinds is fakes 
Alongside o’ the punkin ones, 
An’ mince, my mother makes! 
Besides, they ’s apple turnovers 
To cap the hull array, 
An’ I can have two slabs of each, 
*Cause it’s Thanksgiving Day! - 


But after eatin’ fruit ’n’ nuts 
*N’ candy with the rest, 
I bet I’ll feel like letting out 
The buttons on my vest! 
*N’ walkin’ ’round the block is good 
For appetites like mine; 
Then afterwards I ’ll feel like “ more ”— 
Gee! ain’t Thanksgiving fine! 
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If you have not used my razor, you are in no 
position to determine its merits or criticize its value. 
We have upwards of a million users 

today and this number is increasing 

every hour by the hundred: This 


record in less than three years, before 


If you are a self-shaver or wish to 
become one, the “GILLETTE” will aid 
you as no other razor can. It is 
simple, practical and easy to use 
because of the non-stropping, 
non-honing blades. 


These double-edged, flexible blades 
are so inexpensive that when they 
become dull, throw them away as you 


would an old pen. 


The Gillette Razor consists of triple silver-plated holder, 
12 double-edged blades—24 keen edges, packed in a velvet- 
lined leather case, and the price is $5.00 at all Jewelry, 
Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 


Combination sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 

Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” 
today and shave yourself with ease, 
comfort and economy for the rest of 
your life. ; 

If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them and write us at once for our 
booklet and free trial offer. 

GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
271 Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 
YY 
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Busses ResLown 
A widow named Huggins has sued a New York man for breach 
of promise.—Chicago Journal. 
It does n’t seem quite right to make a man pay for the Huggins 
he did n’t get.—Life. 


Certainly not, when the woman already had hers. 
Karl von Kraft 


His Broruer’s ForerHovent 
A Tammany man tells a story in connection with a caucus held” 
in Troy some years ago as illustrating how fully alive the Celts | 
of that city were to the opportunities of American citizenship. ; 
During the caucus in one of the lower wards of the city, a cer- 
tain Michael Mulcahy was nominated for a minor position on the 
ward ticket to be voted for at the charter election. Some inquiries 
were made of Thomas Mulcahy as to who this person bearing the 
same name might be, as no one in the neighborhood could call him 
to mind. 
“He’s me brother,” explained Tom, with cheerful alacrity. 
“ He’s not arrived in the counthry yit, but he tuk ship av a Widnes- 
day, an’’ll be here in toime for the election.” 


Fenimore Martin 


AUTUMN 
By McLandburgh Wilson 


There ’s war-paint on the hills, 
Firewater in the vines, 

So Injun Summer sends 

A war-whoop down the lines. 


Ipentiryinc FaTHER 
“Were is your father?” asked the caller. 
“Down in the pig-pen,” answered the son of the house. “ He 
has a hat on.” William Heyliger 


EMPLOYED 
“ Want a job, Rastus? ” 
“No, sah, no, sah; done got a job, sah.” 
“Indeed, what are you doing?” 
“ Takin’ in washin’ foah ma wife to do sah.” 


Harrold Skinner 
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| Fall Nights & 
Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are chilly 


and damp, the room in which you sit should be warm 
and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Toucha 
match to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. 
You can’t turn it too high; the Smokeless Device 
prevents. Heats a large room in a few minutes 
and can be carried easily from one room to another. 
Handsomely finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


h R. is the best lamp for all- 
The a oO Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—sat- 
isfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIpPprncorrT’s. 
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TO THE PUMPKIN FLOWER 
By Lurana W. Sheldon 

Queen of the garden! Wondrous golden thing! 

Thou hast a beauty that my Muse shall sing! 

What flower more modest in its fullest bloom? 

Or what more bright in all thine acred room? 


What rare exotic can, with priceless power, 
Ease more the hungry longings of an hour? 
When all the autumn harvestings are by 

Thy memory lingers—in the pumpkin pie. 


Out or THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
A school-boy was asked to give some information in regard to the 

Cary sisters, the once famous New England poets, and he said of 

them: 

The Cary sisters were two poets who lived in Massachusetts most 


of the time. They went to New York where they made many fast 
friends. Their fastest friend was John G. Whittier. 


At the time of the Longfellow centennial, when the school-children 
were writing so much about him, one boy wrote: 


Longfellow’s poems were mostly of his own composure, but he wrote 
“Tails of a Wayside Inn” where others did the talking. He was the 
poet lorryett of our country and was a crackerjack when it came to 


J. L. Harbour 


Aw Honest Opinion 

Mrs. Ruggles, of South Pittsburg, had been to the Carnegie 
Institute one Saturday afternoon and had been much interested 
in the statuary on exhibition there. 

On giving an account of the trip to a neighbor, she said, “ I 
have seen that fellow what they call Adonis, and I ’ve seen Ruggles, 
and of the two, give me Ruggles.” 


Harvey P. Bennett 


to Ler 
“That house that you finished a few weeks ago is the biggest of 
the lot,” said the real estate agent. ‘Perhaps that’s why it’s so 
hard to find a tenant.” ; 
“ Yes,” answered the builder; “ it ’s last but not leased.” 
Henry H. Day 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Any Article will be sent Post Paid upon receipt of the List Price. 


Solid Gol A89 Brooch, pearl sun- A® Brooch, pearl . 85°} Alz Brooch, maple leaf 
Brooe aw _Lock ictures, 7.00 Waist pi one tat 36 Ais Thimble lily of 
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Monogram 25 extra. he valley” 
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Odd Fellows pin A4 14k Bead necklace Barrette, bead edge 60 
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Brooch, pearls 2.00 | AZ Brooch. enamel, Sterling Silver complete Rose and Violet 
Scarf pin, wishbone .60 pearl’. . - Brooch, Swastika $.50 patterns. 
You should have a copy of our beautiful new Catalog. It will be ready for Papen | November first. The book contains 160 
pages, illustrating Diamonds, Fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, Rings, Watches, Toilet and Leather Goods, Table Ware, etc. 
You will find our Catalog interesting; you will find our — low, and the Re ey fully guaranteed. Our ‘‘ Direct from 
Workshop ” plan will save you money- it will enable you to buy more and better holiday gifts. 
We guarantee safe delivery and we guarantee to please you orto return your money. We have done this for eleven 
years from our former location, Salem, Mass. We have thousands of satistied customers in every state and vgn S 
_, Send for the catalog. _ It tells all about cur goods sed cur Way of Geing Dasiness, Wnite the note or post card NOW, 
while you have it in mind. Write it before you turn another page of this magazine and be sure of receiving the book. 


Address, Baird-North Co., 935 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
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TakING THE FLOOR 

Thomas Taggart, chairman of the last Democratic campaign 
committee, tells of a political meeting he once attended, when the 
little word “again,” which apparently has nothing particularly 
humorous about it, sufficed to throw a large assembly into fits of 
laughter. 

One of the speakers, a dignified state senator of solemn mien, 
had the misfortune, when he tried to take a seat, to miss his chair and 
sprawl at full length on the floor. The accident itself occasioned. 
mild mirth, especially as the unfortunate senator was a tall man and 
seemed to cover the entire floor in his frantic efforts to rise. 

When at last it came his turn to speak, the presiding officer 
introduced him in these words: 

“* Ladies and gentlemen, Senator Mulkins will again take the 


” 


floor. 
At this the assembly went into a paroxysm, and for some minutes 
there was a tremendous cheering, stamping, and clapping of hands. 


The senator had never before met with so enthusiastic a reception. 
Taylor Edwards 


His Feet Were Hanps 
On each of the eighty-four times that he has crossed the -Atlan- 


tic, Lord Dunmore has been the centre of a group of travellers who 
enjoyed his ready wit. During his last trip he and other voyagers 
were amused by the conspicuous and odd figure of the ship’s sur- 
geon—especially by the latter’s ample feet, rendered striking by 
white tennis shoes and by the very wide angle they formed at the 
heels. 

* Do you know,” asked his iordship, as the surgeon passed his 
group one day, “ what the doctor’s feet make me think of? ” 

* What?” inquired the chorus. 

“ Of a quarter to three.” 


H. Wright 


Sweet REVENGE 
A little boy came into a dentist’s office a short time ago and had 
a troublesome tooth removed. After the dentist had finished with 
him, the boy asked for the tooth. The dentist gave it to him and 
inquired as to his reasons for wanting it. 
“I’m agoin’ to take the old thing home an’ stuff it with sugar 
an’ watch it ache!” the boy replied. 


George Frederick Wilson 
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FALLING HAIR 
Recent investigations, both in this country 
and abroad, have proven beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt that falling hair is caused by 
agerm. Therefore, falling hair is a disease, 
a regular germ disease, and must be vigor- 
ously treated to be permanently cured. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, as now made from 
the ‘‘revised formula,’’ promptly stops falling 
hair because it destroys the germs which pro- 
duce this trouble, at the same time restoring 
the hair and scalp to a healthy condition. 
Dandruff A Hair Tonic 


Falling Hair A Hair Dressing 
Formula: Glycerin,Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boro-glycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. The 
reason why we use each of these ingredients is set forth 

in a booklet, which we will mail to you upon request. 


Ask your druggist for «the new kind” 


New formula New style of bottle 
BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HA/fL 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LIPPINCcoTT’s. 
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In an APARTMENT 
New Tenant: “Can you tell me to whom to apply for more 
heat? Our rooms are very cold.” 


Imposing Personage: “I have no idea. I’m the janitor.” 
0. A. Bolton 


THE HONKERS 
By Minna Irving 
When all the woods are red and gold, 
And corn is shocked and dry, : 
I see the wild geese overhead 
Go speeding down the sky. 
Their mighty pinions cleave the air, 
To southern marshes bound, 
And through the gray and drifting clouds 
Their ringing trumpets sound, 
Honk, honk! 


Between the meadows bare and brown, 
And waiting for the snow, 

The autoist is speeding fast 
His scarlet car below, 

And like an echo loud and far 
Across the frosty morn, 

I hear upon the whistling wind 
His wild and warning horn— 


Honk, honk! 


Wuat He Wanrep 


A very bald-headed man went into the barber shop in the Ameri- 
‘ can House in our town, and, plumping himself down in the chair, 
said : 
“ Hair-cut!” 
Ed, the barber, looked at him a moment, and replied: 
“Why, man you don’t need no hair-cut—what you want is a 
shine.” Harvey P. Bennett 


His Lucx 


“ Say, Pop, what ’s a raffle? 
“* A raffle, my son, is where I buy nineteen chances on a diamond 


ring, and the fellow with one chance wins it.” 
Harrold Skinner 
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“Aim Straight” 


at the heart.of all complexion troubles, by protecting the skin—before it is roughened 
and chapped by keen fall winds and winter’s blasts. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects as well as heals; if used daily it keeps the skin clear 
and smooth. For chapping and chafing there’s nothing 
half so good as Mennen’s. After ing and after 
shaving it is delightful. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “‘ box that lox,’’ 
for your protection. If Mennen’s face is on the cover it’s 
genuine and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, nee 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


Sent F. t to stage, t ME 
‘REE, for 2-cent stam: poy postage. one oot MENNEN'S Bridge Whist 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincortT’s. 
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Was n’t Ir Srrance? 

A New York publisher tells of an Indiana man who came to the 
big city for the purpose of placing a novel of his writing. He 
seemed at first very enthusiastic over the prospects, especially as so 
many of his friends at home had succeeded in finding a market in 
New York for their stories. 

Then began the wearisome round of the publishers’ offices, with 
the novice’s usual luck. One day, just before his departure for the 
Hoosier State, he met an acquaintance who knew of his ambition, 
and who asked what luck he had encountered. 

“The worst possible!” exclaimed the Indiana man. “I’m 
the only Hoosier in New York that can’t get a poor story 
published ! ” Howard Morse 


A CHORTLE 
By McLandburgh Wilson 


The shrinking violet has shrunk, 
The roses all have rose, 

The mum chrysanthemum has come 
The floral year to close. 


GeNnEROvs REsTITUTION 


In one of the Northwestern States they like nothing better than 
to tell how, a few years ago, there came to that section a Boston 
newspaper man whose mission it was to “ write up ” lynching in that 
quarter, although it appeared that there had not been an illegal 
execution in the State for a long time. The natives took the ques- 
tions of the Eastern scribe in good part, and even “ jollied ” him into 
believing that for downright lawlessness the community wherein he 
was for the moment sojourning was about the most conspicuous | 
portion of the United States. 

“Don’t you ever make a mistake in these lynchings?” guile- 
lessly asked the Bostonian. “ That is, don’t you ever lynch the 
wrong man? ” 

“That happened once,” put in some one, “ but we tried to do 
the square thing by the widow.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“Yes; we appointed a committee to inform her that the joke 
was on us, and we gave her the choice of the crowd for her second 
husband.” Elgin Burroughs 
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AND SAPOLI 
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I TOLD YOU SO! 
By Harold Susman 


I knew that you would lose your bet,— 
I told you so! ' 

Of course it rained, and you got wet,— 
I told you so! 

I knew that. stocks were going down, 

I said your tooth would need a crown, 

You took. the wrong pup out to drown,— 
I told you. so! 


I knew yotir’ watch could not keep time,— 
I told! you so! 

I said that: was: a worthless dime,— 
I_ told’ you: so!. 

I warned: you; not. to touch that meat, 

I said that pack: was incomplete, 

About that candidate’s defeat,— 
I told you so! 


You would n’t like that servant-gir!,— 
I told you: 

I knew your neighbor was a. churl,— 
I told you so! 

I said that story was.a fake, 

I knew that cut-glass bowl would break, 

I could have saved you each mistake,— 
I told you so! 


Coup n’t Discnarce Him 

When the jury had. filed’ in. for at least the fourth time, with 
no sign of coming to. an. agreement. in the bribery case, the dis- 
gusted judge rose up and said, “I discharge this jury!” 

At this one sensitive talesman, stung to the quick by this abrupt. 
and ill-sounding decision, obstinately faced the judge. 

“You can’t discharge me, judge!” he retorted. 

“ Why not?” asked the: astonished judge. 

“ Because,” announced the talesman, pointing to the defendant’s 


lawyer, “I’m being paid by that man there!” 
Charles C. Mullin 
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The Year-Round Resort of America 


The Ideal Resort for Rest and Recu- 
peration should combine 


Easeof Access, Equable Climate, 
Invigorating Air, Interesting 
Surroundings, Correct Sanita- 
tion, Pure Food, and above all 


Perfect Hotel Accommodations 


A rare combination, indeed, and to be 
found in but one place in America— 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
and OLD POINT COMFORT 


The Our booklets, fully illustrated, telling you in detail all about these 
your expenses just whatever you wish. facts, are to be had at the offices of all transportation companies; 


RATES also at International Sleeping Car Co., 281 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Amer- 

Rooms, single,from . .00 per day ica’s Hotel and Resort Bureau, Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y.; Informa- 
Rooms, double,from . 50 perday tion Bureau, Green's Hotel, Atlantic City; all Cook’s Tours offices; 
$4.00 perday Raymond & Whitcomb’s offices: Marster’s, 288 Washington St., Bos- 
ton; Hendrickson’s, 343 Fulton St., Brooklyn; Mr. Foster's office, 1333 


and bath, from . $8.00 per day 
Our a la carte service is very reasonable,and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C., and corner Prado and Central 
in addition we have the following Tabled’Hote Park, Havana; Nason-Russell Co., 279 Washington St., Boston; Hector 


Service—Breakfast, 50c. to 7Sc.;Lumch- —viger, 138 St. James St., Montreal, and all newspaper resort bureaus, 
con, $1.00; Dinner, $1.50. or, address direct, Geo. F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 


The Baths and Sea=pool 


of the Chamberlin are the finest in America. The pool, 40 by 70 feet, is of Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile, so perfectly ventilated and radiant with sun-light that you are really bath- 
ing out of doors. Filtered sea-water is constantly flowing in, and the air and water are 
always at an agreeable temperature. A competent swimming-master is in attendance. 


The Hydrotherapeutic Department 


is complete in every detail; medical baths of every sort-—Nauheim baths, electric 
cabinets, massage and tonic baths, and Dr. Baruch’s system. A most unique feature 
of our baths is that we employ pure, fresh sea-water in many of them, thus adding to 
the medicinal features the very marked 
benefits to be derived from the salt of the 
sea. These are particularly recommended 
for Insomnia, Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Gout and kindred disorders. 
Our resident physician is an expert in 
hydrotherapy, and all baths are given 
by his advice and under his direction. 


A special booklet on Baths and Bathing may 
be had at any of the above offices, or address, 


Qalicccco. mer. 


Box 27 Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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A Busy Locauity 
Jack is the eight-year-old son of a Philadelphia suburban mer- 


chant, and not long ago made his first visit to New York with his 
father. The strenuosity of the big town got on the boy’s nerves, 
and by bed-time he was about run down. He tumbled into bed 
quite regardless of certain duties, but his father was more observant. 
“ Don’t forget to say your prayers, my boy,” he said. 
“Oh, what’s the use, Pop?” responded the boy. “ God’s . 
too busy over here to bother with a little thing like that.” 
The father was shocked, but under the circumstances he thought 
it best not to urge his son. 


W. J. Lampton 


Money Tacks 

Representative John Sharp Williams tells of a political cam- 
paign in Mississippi when a certain Colonel Robinson was running 
for Congress on the Republican ticket. 

On the morning of election day one of the friends of the Repub- 
lican candidate chanced to meet an old negro, known locally as Mose 
Thompson, whom he asked: : 

“You are going to vote for Colonel Robinson, are you not? ” 

“ No, sah, I ain’t goin’ to vote fer the Colonel.” 

“What? Not vote for the man who is for giving your race 
its due opportunity; the man who led them in a splendid charge? 
Is n’t it only honorable and chivalrous to vote for him? ” 

“No, sah,” replied Mose. “I ain’t goin’ to vote fer the 
Colonel. I’s goin’ to be hono’ble an’ chiv’lrous an’ vote for the 
genulmen that give me five dollars.” 


T. 


A PLEADING SONG 
By Louise Ayres Garnett 


The Legal Bird on musty leaves doth sit 
And sing his old refrain: “ To wit, to wit.” 


To Do or Nor to Do 
“ This is a warm doughnut; step on it,” drawled Robbie. 


“No,” corrected his teacher, “ This is a worm; do not step 
on it.” 


L. L. Montgomery 


Walnuts and Wine 


OF course Chiclets are popular! The delicious 
chewing gum in its dainty candy covering and the six 
drops of pungent peppermint which flavor it, are the very 
reasons fw you will be benefited no less than you will be 
pleased if you buy a 5c or 10c packet of CHICLETS today. 
Should your druggist or confectioner not sell Chiclets now, send 
us a dime for a sample and a booklet. | 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC. 518 N. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Those who suffer from dyspepsia or stomach troubles will find in Glycozone a remedy 
that not only relieves but cures. This is a preparation known favorably to the medical 
profession for over sixteen years, and cures by removing the cause of the trouble, in- 
stead of alleviating the symptoms. It reduces the inflammation in the stomach and 
cleanses the membrane, removing all mucous and catarrhal conditions, accomplishing a 
cure by allowing Nature to perform its proper function. Glycozone is as harmless as 
water and cannot do harm in any case. 

To demonstrate its wonderful curative powers, Professor Charles Marchand, of No. 59 
Prince Street, New York City, will send a’$1.00 bottle free to any one who has not used 
this remedy, and who will send 25 cents for forwarding charges. (Mention Lippincott’s 
Magazine. ) 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fn and Well-Tried Remedi, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncor?’s. 
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THE LITERARY HEARSE 
By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


The hallway was deserted, 
There was terror in the air; 
I stood alone and trembled 
On the seven-hundredth stair; 
My throat was parched and breathless, 
And the speech I’d learned had fled: 
I knew my quest was hopeless 
In this “ Temple of the Dead.” 


°T was but an office building, 
Where a grim man sat in state, 

With shears and active pencil 
To decide his callers’ fate. 

The dead were budding poets,— 
Story-writers,—even worse ; 
And they all took silent journeys 
In the literary hearse. 


In Society 

The negro barber on a limited train running from an Eastern | 
city to Chicago was once shaving a man whom he recognized as a 
well known merchant of Albany. The barber worked with especial 
skill and was rewarded with a substantial fee. 

When the barber was telling the other employees on the train 
of his good luck, he announced pompously : 

“ He’s shore a mighty fine genulman, dat Mr. Smith; jes’ as 
nice a man as you’d wanter meet. I’s often been in his sto’ in 


Albany, but dis is de fust time I ’s-ever met him socially.” 
Fenimore Martin 


He Meant It 

There is a Western politician, now serving his State in the halls 
of Congress, who is well known for his disinclination to admit that 
he is ill, as well as for his circumlocutory method of expression. 

One day a friend asked after the great man’s health. 

* Thomas,” said the conservative representative cautiously, “ I 
am not well, but I am better than I was when I was worse than 
I now am.” 


Taylor Edwards 
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IMITATIONS PAY THE DEALER 
A LARGER PROFIT 


otherwise you would never be offered a 
substitute, when you ask for an adver- 
tised article. Imitations are not adver- 
tised, because they are not permanent. 
For every genuine article there are 
many imitations. The imitator has no 
reputation to sustain—the advertiser has. 
It stands to reason that the advertised 
article is the best, otherwise the public 
would not buy it and the advertising 
could not be continued. When you 
ask for an advertised article, see that 


you get it. 


Refuse Imitations 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpINcorT’s. 
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Tue ArcusisHor’s Wir 

Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan, of Philadelphia, once was invited 
to speak before the Philopatrian Society, the members of which 
include many of the prominent Irish-Americans of the city, with 
whom the genial Archbishop is a favorite. 

In witty acknowledgment of the round of applause ves 
greeted him, the Archbishop remarked: 

“T appreciate your greeting, and I thank you, my friends, 
from the heart. Permit me, too, upon this occasion, to express my 
gratitude to you for your interest in me in naming your society 
after me, the Philo-pat-rian society; it is not every archbishop 


who is thus highly honored.” 
Louis Seaber 


Wovvp Cuoose His Company 

In the West, some twenty years ago, there lived a good man 
who gave up a part of his time to teaching the Indians the Christian 
faith. On one of his trips he stopped at the ranch of a well to do 
and very religious Swede, and requested a night’s lodging. 

The Swede thought a great deal of the missionary and disliked 
to offend him; but he also disliked extremely having a pack of dirty, 
greasy Indians hanging about his place, so, after much hemming 
and hawing, he stated his objections. 

** But these Indians are Christians, my good brother, and if you 
can’t abide with them for a single night here on earth, how do you 
expect to dwell in heaven with them through all eternity? ” inquired 
the indignant missionary. 

The Swede was perplexed, but, after thoughtfully scratching 
his head a moment, he said, “ The Bible says that in my Father’s 


house are many mansions, an’ I t’ank I haf a separate house.” 
M. Pelton White 


DirFERENT VIEWPOINTS 

A Rochester man tells how he was nearly run into by several 
lads seated in a cart drawn by a large goat. It was only by the 
exercise of great agility that the Rochester man was able to escape 
injury. As he was brushing off his soiled trousers the Rochester 
man remarked grimly: 

“ Boys, that’s a pretty strong goat you have there.” 

“Oh,” nonchalantly replied the boy driving, “ we don’t mind 


that; we’re used to him.” 
Elgin Burroughs 
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Why the Prudential Changed Its Plan of Doing Business 


‘The Prudential Insurance Company of America has changed to a non-participating basis because 
it believes that the man who buys life insurance to-day wants a policy at the lowest possible cost, with 


the best protection that money will purchase.’’ 
Former United States Senator John F. Dryden, president of The Prudential, thus stated the 


reasons for The Prudential’s change in its plan of doing business. 

‘‘The Company has taken this course believing that the general public now prefers low life insur- 
ance rates with liberal guarantees, rather than higher rates with estimated dividends. 

‘‘We believe our new non-participating policy meets these demands and that it will be found equal 
to if not better than any other policy now offered to the public. It is issued in amounts from $1,000 up, 
and contains the entire contract, everything in the policy being guaranteed. It is a great success. 

‘In The Prudential’s office and field administration,’’ President Dryden continued, ‘‘ many impor- 
tant improvements have been introduced, the effect of which will be to further reduce the expense-rate 
and bring about economies in management in other directions. This is in strict conformity with the 
Company’s established plan for many years, each succeeding year indicating progress and success, as 
measured by the most rigid standard of sound economy. 

‘During 1906 The Prudential’s general expense-rate, exclusive of taxes, was the lowest in the 
Company’s history, the reduction being nearly three per cent. of the premium income. 

‘*The Prudential has the well-earned reputation of thorough familiarity with every detail of office 
and field administration, and its complex business, financial, actuarial, medical, and other experience 
now extends over more than three decades. Every precaution is employed to safeguard the interests 
of policyholders against the admission of inferior risks, and the question of quality alone determines 
the business policy of the Company. 

‘The Prudential has now over 7,000,000 policies in force, and its new low-cost non-participating 
policy is one of the best-selling policies The Prudential has ever issued. Prudential agents all over the 
country are handling the new policy with great success and reporting big business. 

“In a table just published The Prudential compares its new low rates with the average rates of one 
hundred and two life insurance companies of the world. The comparison is exceedingly instructive, 
and graphically emphasizes the assertion that the new rates of The Prudential are the lowest, consistent 
with liberality and safety, offered to the public by any company of corresponding size, importance, and 
responsibility in either the United States or Europe. 

‘* A specimen of the new policy will be sent, free of cost, to any person sending age and occupa- 
tion to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., and we believe that upon comparison it will be found there is 


no policy in the world equal to the new policy of The Prudential.” 


A GOOD RESULT. 


Under the operation of the new Pure Food Laws, _baking-powders now generally 
bear on the labels a statement of the ingredients. This is of utmost importance because 
of the harmful ingredients used in many cases. 

Royal Baking Powder is known to be the only baking-powder made of Royal 
Grape Cream of Tartar, and this no doubt explains its greatly increased sale here. 

Careful housekeepers are taking advantage of the protection which the Laws 
afford, and are examining all the reading-matter on the back of the label before adopt- 


ing any brand for use in the home. 
When in place of the words Cream of Tartar the nant ‘alum, “ ‘‘aluminum,”’ 


or ‘‘phosphate of lime’’ appear among the ingredients. they heed the warning and 
avoid baking-powders containing these substitutes. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCcoTT’sa. 
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Worrn SEEING 
Colored people are proverbially fond of funerals, and Mrs. 
Walker’s cook was trying to make her mistress realize what she had 
| missed by not attending the funeral of a prominent citizen of their 
village. 
| “ Mis’ Fanny,” she said, “ you sholy orto hev been thar. I 
ain’ nevvah seen sech a big funril in disheah town. Dontcher know 
dey hed all de kerridges fum bofe liberty stables, ’mos’ all de private 
conveniences, an’ dat new fambly from de Nawth was dere in a two- 
horse syringe! ” 


M. M. Lee 


Nor His Favur 
A first grade boy brought perfect spelling papers home for 

several weeks, and then suddenly began to miss five and six out of ten. 
** How ’s this, son? ” asked his father. 

* 'Teacher’s fault,” replied the boy. 

** How is it the teacher’s fault? ” 

** She moved the little boy. that sat next to me.” 


THE OLD TIN PAN 
By Harold Susman 
The Old Tin Pan my subject is! 
The Old Tin Pan all hail! 
It does not “ point a moral,” but 
It oft “ adorns a tail!” 


Exc PRIVILEGE 
The late General Shafter used to enjoy telling how, during the 
Civil War, several wounded officers and a few privates were going 
up the valley of Virginia, when a rain came on, forcing al] hands 
to take refuge all night in a school-house. 

It chanced that during the night a skunk had found its way 
under the floor, and by and by had announced its presence after its 
well-known effective manner. 

The officers all waked up, but, being gentlemen and each sup- 
posing that the others were still asleep, they kept silent. At last one 
of the privates, a German, could restrain himself no longer. ° 

“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed. “Dis is awful! Dey shleeps 
und I vakes, und I haf got to shmell it all!” 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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